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ADVERTISEMENT 


y^IIE Idlkh Iiaimg omiUed (o disiniguish ihc Jy.ay^ 
of his Coi rcspoiidenls by luiy pmticulai sigiuintrc, 
thinks tt iieccssaip to infoim his Eiadcis, that jiom the 
ninth, the fiflcenlh, thiitij-’ > d, foili/scLond, jijtyfointh, 
sivty-scvcnlh, seventy -sixl'i, scienty-ninlh, cig/iti/sccond, 
mncly-thiid, vinclij-snt/', and ninety-eighth Papets, he 
claims no oihei piaise than that of having given than to 
the Puhhcl 

* The names of the authors of these Papcr=, as far as kno.’n, 
tvill be given in the coiuse of the picscnt edition 
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Ndmb 1 Saturdu, ylpil IS, I-'SS'^ 

— Eceai sub vmbr4 
Lusimus lion 

^"^HOSE ulio attempt periodical essajs seem 
to be often stopped in the beginning by the 
difficultv of finding a proper title T«o ^\nters 
since the time of the Spectator, ha\e assumed his 
name, without any pretensions to lawful inherit- 
ance an effort was once made to re\i\e the Tatkr, 
and the strange appellations, "by which other pipers 
have been called, show that the authors were dis 
tressed, like the natives of America, who come to the 
Europeans to beg a name 

It will be easdy believed of the Idler, that if his 
title had required any seardi, he never would have 

^ found 

• Ongmally published in The Urnrersal Chronicle or 
Weekly Gazette a newspaper projected by Mr John New 
her) C 
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2 THE IDLER N'’ i. 

found it. Eveiy mode of life has its convenicncies 
The Idler ^ ^vho habituates himself to be satisfied m ith 
what he can most easily obtain, not only escapes la- 
bours which are often fiuitless, but sometimes suc- 
ceeds better than those who despise all that is Mithin 
their reach, and think every thing moic valuable as 
It is haider to be acquired. 

If similitude of manncis be a motive to kindness, 
the Idler may flattci himself with univeisal patron- 
age There is no single chaiacler under which such 

o o 

numbeis are compiiscd Evciy man is, or hopes to 
be, an Idler. Even those who seem to diftci most 
fiom us are hastening to incicase our fiateimty, as 
peace is the end of wai , so to be idle is the ultimate 
purpose of the busy. 

Theie is perhaps no appellation by which a w liter 
can better denote his kindicd to the human species. 
It has been found haid to desciibe man by an ade- 
quate definition. Some philosopheis ha'^e called 
him a reasonable animal, but others have consideied 
reason as a quality of which many creatui es pai take. 
He has been termed likewise a laughing animal; 
but it is said that some men have ncvei laughed. 
Perhaps man may be more piopeily distinguished 
as an idle animal , for there is no man w'ho is not 
sometimes idle. It is at least a definition fiom 
which none that shall find it in this papei can be 
excepted, foi who can be moie idle than the readei 
of the Idler ^ 

That the definition may be complete, idleness 
n'lLiSt be not only the gdneral, but the peculiar cha- 
racteristick of man, and peihaps man is the only 
being that can piopeily be called idle, that docs by 
S o'theis 
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others* 'Uiat he tnight do himself, or sacrifices duty 
or pleasuie to the love of case 

Scarcely ahy name can be imagined from uhich 
less envy 01 competition is to be dreaded J he Idkt 
has no rnals or enemies The man of busincsj for- 
gets him, the rnin of enterprise despi^^es him, and 
though such as head tlic ^artic track of life fall com 
monly into jealousy nnd discord, Idkis are alnays 
found to associate in peace and he who is most 
fiined for doing nothing, is glad to meet another as 
idle as himscll 

M hat IS to be expected from this paper, whether 
it will be uniform or \arious, learned or familiar, 
serious or gay, political or moral, continued or in- 
terrupted, It IS liopcd that ho reader will enquire 
Thai the Idkt has some scheme cannot be doubted 
for to foim schemes is the Idle) s priMlcgc But 
though he lias imny projects in hb head he is noiy 
grown sparing of comttmnication, having observed, 
that his Iieaiers aie apt to remember what he forgets 
hunsclt’, that his tardiness of execution exposes him 
to the encroachments of those who catch a hint and 
fall to work, and that very specious plans, after long 
contrivance artd porhpous displays, havO Subsided in 
weariness without n tiial, and without miscamdge 
have been blasted by dciision 

Something the Idla s character may he supposed 
to promise Those that urc curious after dimmutivfe 
history, who watch the revoliltiohs of iamilies and 
the rise and fall of chaiacters cither male or female, 
will hope to be gratified by this paper for tlie Idlet 
IS always inquisitive and seldom retentive He that 
delights in obloquy and satire, and wishes to see clouds 
2 2 gatliering 
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gatbeiing ovei any reputation that dazzles him with 
Its biightnesSi, mil snatch up the /(//cr's essa}s mth 
a beating heail. The /d/cT is natuially ccnsoiious; 
those uIjo attempt nothing thcinsch cs, think cveiy 
thing easil)' peiloimed, and considci tlie unsuccess- 
ful ahiays as ciiminal 

I think it ncccssai y to gne nonce, that I make no 
contiact, noi incui any obiigation If those nlio 
depend on the Id/c?' for intelligence and entcilain- 
inent, should suftei the disappointment nhich com- 
monly lolloMS ill-placed expectations, they aie to lay 
the blame only on themselves 

Yet hope is not wholly to be cast ana}’^ The 
Jd/e?', though sluggish, is yet alive, and may sotne- 
tunes be stimulated to vigour and activity He may 
descend into piofoiindness, oi touci into siiblimit} , 
foi the diligence of an Idler is lapld and impetuous, 
as pondeious bodies foiced into \elocity move nith 
violence pi opoi tionate to tlieii n eight 

But these vehement exeitions of intellect cannot 
be fiequent, and he will thcicforc gladly iccene help 
horn any cpiiespondent, nho shall enable him to 
please without his own labour He excludes no 
style, he piohibits no subject, only let him that 
wiites to the Idlei lemember, that his letteis must 
not be long, no woids are to be squandeied in de- 
clarations of esteem, oi confessions of inability , con- 
scious dulness has little light to be piolix, and piaise 
is not so welcome to the Idler as quiet. 
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Nu-md <2 Satubdai, 22, 1758 

— — Ttto itr quattr anno 
Mcmhranam lion 

Y positions are often on the tongue, and 
seldom m the mind Uhcre arc mnnj truths 
■which cvci*} human being acknowledges and forgets 
Iti3 gciiei illy known, that he who expects much will 
he often disappointed, jet disappointment «cldom 
cures us of expectation, or has my other cHcct than 
that of producing a morft sentence oi peevisli ex- 
clamation He that embarks in tlie voyage of life, 
will always wish to advance ratlier by the impulse of 
die wind, than the stioles of the oar, anti many 
founder in the passage while thc) he waiting foi tlic 
gale that is to waft them to tlicir wish 

It will naturally l)o suspected that the Idlu has 
lately suffered some disappointment, and that he does 
not talk thus giavely tor nothing No man is le 
quired to betiay his own sccieU I will however, 
confess th it I have now been a wntcr almost a wee! , 
and have not yet heard n ‘■Ingle wortl of pi ibe, noi 
received one hint fioin any correspondent 

Whence this neghguice proceeds I am not able 
todiscovci jVIanv of my prcdeccssois have thought 
themselves obliged to return then acknowledgments 
in the second paper, ioi the kind icccption of the 
first and, m a short time, apologies have become 
neces ary to those ingenious gentlemen and ladies, 
whose performances, though in the highest degree 
D 3 elegant 
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elegant and learned, have been unavoidably de- 
layed 

Wliat then vmU be thought of me, who, Iiaving 
expciienced no kindncs<^, have no thanks to u tin n ; 
whom no gentleman 01 lady has ^et enabled to guc 
any cause of discontent, and who have thcicfoic no 
oppoitumty of showing how skillully I can pacify ic- 
sentment, extenuate negligence, 01 palliate 1 ejection^ 

I have long known that splendoLii of repuhition is 
not to be counted among the necf ssane-, of lite, and 
theiefoic sliall not inucli repine il piaisc be wiiliheld 
till It 13 bettei descivcd. Ikit siiiely I may be «d- 
lowed to complain, that, in a nation of ain!‘or=?, not 
one has thought me w'oithy of notice altei so lair an 
invitation 

At the time when the lage of wiiting lur ‘^ei/ccl 
the old and young, when the cook waibles licr 
lyncks in the kitchen, and the thia'=;hcr vocilciatcs 
his heroicks in the bain, when om tiadei'5 deal out 
knowledge m bulky volumes, and oui giiJs foisakc 
their samplers to teach kingdoms wisdom, it may 
seem very unnecessary to diaw' any moie from tlieii 
pioper occupations, by aftoiding new oppoitunitics 
of literary fame 

I should be indeed unwilling 10 find that, for the 
sake of coi responding with the Idler, the smith’s non 
had cooled on the anvil, 01 the spinstei’s distaff 
stood unemployed. I solicit only the contributions 
of those who have alicady devoted themselves to 
literature, or, without any deteimmate intention, 
wander at laige thiougli the expanse of life, and 
wear out the day in hearing at one place what they 
utter at another. 


Of 
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Of the^iej a great part are alieady enters One 
has a friend in the countiv upon ^\hom he exercisej* 
his powers, whose passions he raises and depi esses, 
whose undeistanding he perplexes with paradoxes, 
or strengthens by ai^umcnt, whose admiration lie 
courts, whose praises he enjoys, and who serves 
him instead of a senate or a theatre, as the joung 
soldiers in the Roman camp learned the use of their 
weapons by fencing against a post in the place of an 
enemy 

Another has lus pockets filled with essays and cpi 
grains, which he reads from house to house, to se- 
lect paities, and which his acquaintances are daily 
entreating him to withhold no longer from the impa- 
tience of the publick 

If among these nny one is persuaded that, by such 
preludes of compp^ition he has qualified himself to 
appear in the open woild and is yet afraid of tho e 
censuies which they who have already written, and 
they who cannot wntc, are cquhlly leady to fulmi 
nate against publick pretenders to fame, he may, by 
transmitting his performances to the /t//er, make a 
cheap expenment of his abilities, and enjoy the 
pleasure of succe&s, witliout the hazaid of miscar- 
riage 

^lany advantages not generally Imown arise from 
tins method of stealing on the publick The stand- 
ing author of the paper is always the object of criti- 
cal malignity Whatever is mean will be imputed 
to him, and whatever is excellent he ascribed to his 
assistants It does not much alter the event, that 
the author and his correspondents are equally un 
known, for the author, whoever he be, is an indi- 
3 4 vidual, 
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vidual, of whom cvcvy icaclci has some fixed idea, 
anil whom he is thcieloic unwiilini; to \nth 

applause, but the piaiscs irivcn to !iis coiic-poudents 
aie scattciecl m the an, none can tell on nhoin they 
'll ill ligiit, and theieloic none aic nnuilhng to bcitou 
them 

lie that IS knoun to conliibiitc to ,i pcnodical 
MO)k, needs no othei caution than not to tell Mhat 
pnticulai pieces aic his oun, siiih secicc\ is indeed 
veiy difiicult, but il it can be maintained, it i> 
scaicely to be imagined at how small an cxpcii'^c lie 
may gion consideiable 

A pci son of quality, by a single ])ape), mav en- 
gross the honoin of a volume. Tame is indeed 
dealt with a hand less and less bounteous thiough 
the suboidinatc lanks, till it descends to thcpiolesscd 
author, uho uill find it vciy diflicult to get moic 
than he desci ves , but every man n ho docs not n ant 
it, 01 nho needs not value it, may have libeial al- 
lowances, and, foi fnc lettcis in the jcai sent to the 
ldUi\ ol vhieli jieiha])s only two arc printed, mil be 
promoted to the fust lank oi mitcis by those uho aic 
weary of the picscntiace of mts, and msh to sink 
them into obscuiity befoie the lustie of a name not 
yet known enough to be detested. - 
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Numb 3 Satuiidii, Apnl 29, I7oS 

O/ifl rt/te t 

Solanur canta Srix 

JT lias long been the coinpluntof those ho fre 
quent the theatres, that all the drumatick art h is 
been long c\lnnstc(l ind tint the vitissitudcs of for 
tune, and accidents of life, li uc been shoun m c\ciy 
possible combination, till tlic first scene infoims us of 
the last, and the pla) no sooner opens, than cvciy 
auditor knous hou it u ill conclude M’’hcn a con- 
spiracy IS formed m a Irii^cd^ we guess by v^hoin it 
wi\{ be detected , nben a letter is dropt m a corned), 
we can tell by ulioin it 'ull be found Nothing is 
now left for tlic poet but charactci and scnlinient 
nliich arc to make tlicir u ly as tlicy can without the 
soft anxiety of suspense, or the enlivening agitation 
of surpn c 

A new paper lies under the same disadvantigc^ 
as a new play Tlicrc is danger lest it be nc« 
without novelty Mycirlici piedcccs'sori) had then 
choice of vices and follies, and selected such as weic 
most likely to laisc merriment or attract attention, 
they had the wliole field of life belorc them,*' un 
trodden and unsurveyed, characters of every kind 
shot up in their way, and those of the raostluxu 
nant growth, or most conspicuous colours, were 
naturally crept by the firi,t sicl Ic They that fol 
low are forced to peep into neglected corners, to 

note 
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note the casual vanetir*- of tiie sunc species, and to 
recommend themselves b' minute industi}, and dis- 
tinctions too subtle for common c', cs 

Sometimes it ma} happen, iluil the haste oi ufvili- 
gcnce of the fjijt inquircis h.t*’ lelt enoj'Ji belinid 
to icuaid anolhei seauh, ‘•Oief riu'Cs ne v oi>)C( ts 
stait up undci the eye, and lie di it leo' m-/ tm one 
land of matlci, is amply gmtiln d bv t'a (iisre.er} 
of aiiothei But still it must be aliened, that as 
moic is taken, less can uunain, and ew liulh 
biought newly to hglit, iinpovciisiie* the mine, 
fioni which succeeding intellects aic to dig their 
ti easurcs 

]\Iany philosojilicis imagine, that the elements 
themselves may be m time c\haii'=trd , that the ‘.tin, 
by shining long, will effuse all its light, and that, by 
the continual waste of aqueous pai ticks, the whole 
earth will at last liecomc a sandy desert 

I would not advise my rcadcis to distuili them- 
selves by contuving liow they shall live aithout light 
and w’ater Foi the days of univcisal tliiist and per- 
petual daikncss are at a gicat distance The ocean 
and the sun will last oui time, and w e may leave 
posterity to shift for themselves 

But if the stoies of natuie aic limited, much more 
nanow bounds must be set to the modes of life, and 
mankind may w’ant a moial or amusing paper, many 
yeais before they shall be dcpined of dunk or day- 
light This want, w'liicli to the busy and the inven- 
tive may seem easily remediable by some substitute 
or other, the wdiole lace of Idlers wall feel with all 
the sensibility that such torpid animals can suffer. 

^Yhcn 
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■\Vhcn I consider the innumerable multitudes that, 
having no motive of desire, or determination of mil, 
lie freezing in perpetual inactivity, till some external 
impulse puts them in motion, who awake in the 
morning vacant of thought, with minds gaping foi 
tlie intellectual foo 1, which soipe kind essayist has 
been accustomed to supply , I am moved by the 
commiseration with which all lipman beings ought 
to behold the distresses of each other, to tiy some 
expedients for their relief md to enquire by what 
methods the listless may be actuated, and the empty 
be repleni hed 

There ire siid to be pleasures in madness known 
only to nndrncn There are certainly misenes m 
idleness, which the Idki only can conceive These 
miseries I have often felt and often bewailed I 
know ])y experience, how welcome is every avoca- 
tion that summons die thoughts to a new image , and 
how much languor and lassitude oic relieved by that 
officiou'sness which offers a momentary amusement to 
him who IS unable to find it for himself 

It IS natuially indifferent to this race of men wligt 
entertainment they receive, so they are but enter- 
tained They catch, with equal cagernes , at a monl 
lecture, or the memoirs of a robber , a prediction of 
the appearance of a comet, or the calculation of the 
chances of a letter) 

They might therefore easily be pleased, if they 
consulted only their own minds, but those who will 
not take the trouble to think for themselves have 
always somebody that thinl s for them , and the diffi 
cultv in writing is to please those from whom others 
learn to be pleased 


I\Juch 
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I\Iucli mischief ]S clone in tlic ^\Olid vciv little 
interest oi design lie (hat assumes the chaiactci of 
a ciiticK, and justifies liis tlaiin by pcipetu.d cen- 
suie, imamncs that he is huiliii^ none hut the an- 
thoi, and iiiin he consideis as <i pe'tilcnt .inimal, 
Mhom eveiy othci being has a light to pciieiulc, lillle 
docs he think how many liaimlcss men lie iinohe- 
in Ins own guilt, 'by tcacliing them to be no%ious 
without malignity, and to lepeat ob|cctions Mliieli 
they do not undci stand , oi hou niaiiv iione'5l iniiuk 
he dcbais horn ])leasine, b\ exeiling an iulitiei.il 
fastidiousness, and making tliem too ii ise to com ni 
with then own sensations He who is tcUiHit b\ a 

i »J 

ciitick to dislike that which pleased linn in bis natu- 
lal state, has the same icason to eomplain ol his 
instiuctor, as the madman to i ail at hi- docloi , w'ho, 
wEcn he thought himself mastci ot Pcui, phj-iekcd 
him to poveity 

If men wall sliuggle against thin own advantage, 
they are not to expect that the Ulk) will t.iko iiiiudi 
pains upon them , he has hmwclf to jilcasc as well a'^ 
them, and has long learned, oi cnde.ivouicd to le.nn, 
not to make the pleasme of olheis too ncccssai’y to 
his own. 
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Numb 4 S vtutd vi, i)/ay 6, 175S 

rialuf yap cm HoBI 

^IIVRITY", 01 tenderness foi the poor iihicli 
IS 'noiv juotlv considered, by a greit part of 
minkindj ns msepnnble fiom pietv, and m which 
nlmost ah the goodness of the present age consists, is, 
I think, knonn only to tho e who enjo}, either mi 
mediately or by transmission, the light of leiela 
lion 

Those nncient nations who Invc given us the wisest 
models of government, and the biightest examples of 
patriotism, whose institutions have been trnn^ciibed by 
nil succeeding lesishtures, and « hose history is studied 
by every candidate for polilicnl or militaiy reputa- 
tion, have yet left bcliind them no mention of alms 
houses or hospitals, of places where age might repose, 
or ‘•ickness be relieved 

Thci?o;;w;/emperois, indeed, gave large donntivcs 
to the citizens nnd soidicrs, but these distnbution'; 
were ‘dwnys reckoned rather popular than virtuous 
nothing moie was intended than an ostentation of 
libernhty iioi wns any recompense expected, but 
Suffingcs and acclnmations 

Thtir beneficence wns merely occasional , he that 
ceased to need the favour of the people, ceased like 
wise to court it, and, theiefore no man thought it 
cither neces''arj or wise to make nny stan hng pro- 
vision for the needy, to look, lorwards to the wants of 

posterity. 
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' posteiity, or tosccuic successions of cbaiity, foi suc- 
cessions of disticss 

Compassion is by ‘^ome icasoncis, on ivhom the 
name of philosoplieis lifis been too ea-sily confcired, 
resolved into an aOcction meicly selfish, an involiin- 
taiy peiception of pain at the invokmtaiy siglit of a 
being like ourselves languishing in misei} But this 
sensation, if evci it be felt at all fiom the biutc in- 
stinct of Lininstiucted natme, amII onlv produce ef- 
fects desultory and tiansient, it Mill nevei settle into 
a piinciple of action, or extend lehcf to calamities 
unseen, in geneiations not yet in being 

The devotion of life oi foitunc to the succour of 
the pool, is a height of \iitnCj to which humanity 
has never iisen by its own powci The chanty of 
X\\Q Mahomet am is a pi ccept which then teacher evi- 
dently tiansplanted fiom the docliines of Christi- 
anity, and the caie with which some of the Oncntil 
sects attend, as is said, to the necessities of the dis- 
eased and indigent, may be added to the other aigu- 
ments which Zo) oastcr to have boi lowed his 
institutions fiom the law of Moses 

The piesent age, though not likely to shine liere- 
aftci among the most splendid pei lods of histor}’, has 
yet given examples of chauty, wliich may be vei'y 
propel ly recommended to imitation. The equal 
distiibution of wealth, winch long commeicc has 
produced, does not enable any single hand to i aisc 
edifices of piety like foitified cities, to appropiiate 
manois to religious uses, oi deal out such laige and 
lasting beneficence as was scattered ovei the land in 
ancient times, by those who possessed counties or 
provinces. But no sooner is a new species of misciy 

’ brought 
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brought to \ieu, and a design of relieving it pro 
fessed, than every hand is open to contribute some 
thing, every tongue is busied in solicitation, and 
every art of pleasure is employed for a time m the 
interest of virtue 

The most apparent and pressing miseries incident 
to man have now their peculiar houses of reception 
and relief and there me feu among us raised how- 
ever little nbove the danger of povert}, who may not 
justly claim ‘uhat is imploicd by the Mahometans ill 
then most ardent benedictions, the piajcrs of the 
pool 

Among tliosc actions which the mind can most se 
curely review with unabated pleasure, is that of 
having contnbuted to in iiospital foi the sick Of 
some kinds of chanty the consequences arc dubious 
some evils whicli bcneficcncc has been busy to re- 
medy, are not certainly known to be very grievous 
to the sufferer, -oi detrimental to the commum^} , 
but no man can question whetlicr woubdsand sick- 
ness aie not leally painful , whether it be not woi- 
th) of a good mans care to restore those to case and 
usefulness, from whose labour infants and women 
expect their bread and who by a casual luirt, or 
lingering disease, lie pining in want and angui'^b, 
burthensome to others, and weary of themselves 

Yet as the hospitals ot the present time subsist only 
by gifts bestowed at pleasure, mihout any solid fund 
of support, there is danger lest the blaze of chant), 
which now bums with so much heat and splendour, 
should die awaj for want of lasting fuel , lest fa 
shion should suddenly withdraw hei smile, and in- 
constancy transfer the pubUck attention to something 
" which 
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A\hich may appeal moic eligible, bccau'^e it Mill be 

IICM 

Whalevci is left in the haniL of clmncc must be 
subject to Vicissitude , and v.hcn anj c-^lablidiinent is 
found to be useful, it ought to be the nc\t caic to 
male it permanent 

But man is a tiansitoiy being, and his dcsiuns mut.t 
partake of the nnpeifeclions of then author. To 
confer duiation is not aluays in oui jiOMCi Vi'c 
must snatch thepiescnl moment, and employ it mcH, 
'without too much solicitude lor the futuie, and con- 
lent ourselves with leflccting that oiii pait is pci- 
foimcd. He that waits foi an oppoitunity to do 
much at once, may bicathe out Ins life in idle widics, 
and icgiet, in the last houi, his useless intentions, 
and bauen zeal 

The most actue piomoteis of the picscnt schemes 
of cliniitv cannot be clcaied fiom some lu'^tanccs of 
miscondiut, which ma} awaken contempt oi censure, 
and hasten that neglect \%'hich is likely to come loo 
soon of itself The open competitions between dif- 
feient hospitals, and the animosity with w'hich their 
pations oppose one anothci, may piejudicc weak 
minds against them all Foi it will not be easily 
believed, that any man can, for good reasons, w ish 
to exclude anothei fiom doing good The spiiit of 
chanty can only be continued by a leconcihation of 
these -ndiculous feuds , and theiefoie, instead of con- 
tentions who shall be the only benefactors to the 
needy, let there be no other stiuggle than wEo shall 
be the fiist 
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Numb 5 SATURDAr, May 13, 1758 

KaXXoc 

aT lyx A>f urat\tit 

AT itii avaffZr AkaC 

O UR military operations are at last begun, our 
troops are marching in all the pomp of war, 
and a camp is marked out on the Isle of ^Vlght, 
the heart of every Englishman now swells with confi* 
dence, though somewhat softened by generous com- 
passion for the consternation and distresses of our 
enemies 

This formidable armament and splendid march 
produce different effects upon different minds, accord- 
ing to the boundless divereities of temper, occupation, 
and habits of thought 

Many a tender maiden considers her lover as al- 
ready lost, because he cannot reach the camp but by 
crossing the sea, men of a more political under- 
standing are persuaded that we shall now see, in a 
few da^s, the ambassadors of Trance supplicating for 
pity Some are hoping fora bloody battle, because a 
bloody battle makes a vendible narrative, some are 
composing son^ of victory, some planning arches of 
triumph, and some are mixing fireworks for the cele- 
bration of a peace 

Of all extensive and complicated objects, different 
parts are selected by different eyes, and minds are 
vanously affected, as they vary their attention The 
care of the pubhek is now fixed upon our soldiers, 
VoL VII C who 
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AAho aie leaving then native country to ^%ander, 
none can tell how long, in the pathless dcscils of the 
Isle of JVigld The tendci sigh foi their suficiings, 
and the gay dunk to then success. I, who look, oi 
Jjclieve myself to look, with more philosophic eyes on 
human affaiis, must confess, that I saw' the tioops 
maich with little emotion, my thoughts w ere fixed 
upon other scenes, and the tcai stole into my eyes, not 
for those who wcie going away, but for those who 
were left behind. 

We have no icason to doubt but oiii tioops will 
piocced with piopci caution; thcic aie men among 
them w ho can take care of themselves. But how shall 
the ladies endure w ithout them ^ By w'hat arts can 
they, who have long had no joy but from the civi- 
lities of a soldiei, now' amuse their houis, and solace 
their separation^ 

Of fitly thousand men, now destined to diflcient 
stations, if we allow' each to ha\c been occasionally 
nccessaiy only to foui women, a short computation 
will mfoim us, that Uyo b >adrcd thousand ladies arc 
left to languish in dikicss; <wo hundred thousand 
ladies, w'lio must lun to sLes and auctions without 
an attendant ; sit at the play, w ithout a critick to 
diiect their opinion, buy their fans by their ow-n 
judgment, dispose shells by then own invention;' 
w'alk in the mall without a gallant, go to the gul- 
dens without a piotectoi , and shufflb cauls with \ain 
impatience, for w'ant of a fouith to complete the 
paity. 

Of these ladies, some, I hope, have lap-dogs, and 
some monkeys; but they are imsatisfactoiy coinpa- 

mens. 
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nions Alanj Useful offices 'are performe3 by men 
of Scarlet, to \Ahich neither dog nor monkey has 
adequate abilities A parrot, indeed, is as fine a^a 
Colonel, and, if he has been much used to good com- 
pany, IS notivholIyiMthoutcon^eisation, but a par- 
rot after all, is a poor little creature, and has neither 
sword norshouldei kno^ can neither dance nor play 
at cards 

Since the soldiers must obey the call of their duty, 
and go to that side of the kingdom w-hich faces 
Trance, I know not why the hdies, ■\^ho cannot live 
^Mthout them, should not follow them The pre- 
judices and pride of man have long presumed the 
STiord and spindle made for different hands, and dc- 
riied the other sex to partake the grandeur of mili- 
tary glory This notion may be consistently enough 
received m France, where the salick law excludes fe- 
nialca from the throne but ue who allow them to 
be sovereigns, may surely suppose them capable to be 
soldiers 

It were to be wislicd that some man, whose expe- 
rience and authonty might enforce regard, would 
propose that our encampments lor the present year 
should comprise an equal number of men and women, 
who should march and fight in mingled bodies If 
proper colonels weie once appointed, and the drums 
ordered to beat for female volunteers our regiments 
would ‘soon be filled without the reproach or cruelty 
of an impress 

Of these heroines, some might serve on foot, under 
the denomination of the Female Buffs, and some on 
horseback, with the title of Lady Hussars 
C 3 
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IV’liat objections can be made to this sclicmc J 
htlve cndcavoiiicd inatinely to consider; and cannof 
find that a modem soldiei lias any duties, except that 
of obedience, which a lady cannot pci form. If tlie 
Iiair has lost its powder, a lady has a puff; if a coat 
be spotted, a lady has a brush. Strength is of less 
importance since fiic-aims have been used, blows 
of the hand aic now seldom cxcliangcd ; and what is 
theie to be done in the chai gc or tlic letrcat be}ond 
the pow'eis of a sprightly maiden? 

Our masculine squadions will not suppose tficm- 
selves disgiaced by then auxiliaiies, till thc} have 
done something wliich women could not have done. 
The troops of Bracldocl never saiv llicir enemies, and 
peihaps w-eie defeated by women. If oui Amaican 
geneial had headed an aimy of giils, he might still 
have built a fort and taken it. Had IShnorca been 
defended by a female gairison, it might ha\c been 
suriendeied, as it was, without a bi each; and I cannot 
but think, that seven thousand women might have 
ventured to look at Rochfortj sack a Milage, rob a, 
Tineyaid, and i etui n in safety. 
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Numb 6 SATUEDAr, JHar/ 20, 1758 

Tee/* tt agt%{ ysraiee yvn Ge Pro 

^ I ''HE lady uho had undertaken to nde on one horse 
J- a thousand miles in a thousand hours, has com- 
pleted her journey in little more than tno thirds of 
the time stipulated and uas conducted through the 
Jast mile Mith triumphal honours Acclamation 
shouted before her, and all the flouers of the spring 
IV ere scattered in her way 

Every heart ought to rejoice when true ment is 
distinguished with publick notice I am far from 
wishing either to the amazon or her horse any dimi- 
nution of happmess or fame, and cannot but lament 
that they w ere not more amply and suitably rew arded 
There was once a time when wreaths of bays ot* 
pak were considered as recoippen'^es equal to tlie 
most wearisome labours and temfick dangers, and 
when the miseries of long marches and stormy seas 
were at once dnven from the remembrance by the 
fragrance of a garland 

If this heroine had been bom in ancient times, she 
might perhaps have been delighted with ^he simpli 
city of ancienl; gratitude, or if any thing was want 
jng to full satisfaction she might have supplied tlie 
deficiency with the hope of deification, and antici 
pated the altars that would be raised, and the vows 
that would be made, by future candidates for eques 
trian glory, to the patroness of the r-ice and the god 
^ess of the stable 
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But fate reserved her for a more enlightened age, 
which has discoveied lca\C3 and flon'ers to be tran- 
sitory tilings ; ivhich considers piofit as llic cnrl of 
honour; and latcs the c\cnt of eveiy undertaking 
only by the money that is gamed or lost In these 
da 3 S, to stiew the load iMth daisies and lilies, is to 
mock merit, and delude hope The toyman n ill not 
give his jewels, nor tlie mercci measure out his silks, 
foi vegetable com A primiosc, though picked up 
undei the feet of the most renovned couisei, -will 
neither be received as a stake at cards, noi proem e 
a Seat at an opera, nor buy candles foi a lOut, noi 
lace for a liveiy And though thcie are many vii- 
tuosos, whose sole ambition is to possess somctiiing 
which can be found m no othci hand, } et some are 
more accustomed to stoie tlicii cabinets by theft tlian 
purchase; and none of tliem v ould cither steal or buy 
one of tlie flowers of giatulation till he knows that all 
the rest are totally destio^cd. 

Little therefore did it avail this wondeiful lady to 
be received, howevei joyfull)^, with such obsolete 
and barren ceremonies of praise Had the v ay been 
covered with gumeas, though but for the tenUi part 
of the last mile, she would have consideied hei skill 
and diligence as not wholly lost, and might have 
rejoiced in the speed and perseverance winch had lelt 
her such superfluity of time, that she could at leisure 
gather her rewaid without tlie danger of Atalmna\ 
miscarriage. 

So much ’ground could not, indeed, have been 
paved with gold but at a large expense, and we aie 
at present' engaged m a war, which demands and en- 
forces frugality. But common rules are mUde only 

for 
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for common life, and *;omc deviation fiom genenl 
policy may be ailoued m favour of n lad) that rode 
atliousand miles m a thousand hours 

Since the spint of antiquity ‘'O mucli prevails 
amon^t us that c\cn on this great occasioinieha\e 
given floi\ers instead 'of m6iic\, let us at least com 
plete (Jur imitation of tlie nncicnts, imd cndca\our to 
trinsmit to postcuty tlic memory df tlntMftdc, iiliich 
\\c considci as siipcrioui to jiccuniary recompense 
Let an equestrian stituh of tins hcioinc be erected, 
near tlie starting poat on the heath of Newjjia)! et, to 
fill kindred souls w itli emulation, and tell tlie grand 
daughters of our grind ihughtcrs iihat an Lughsh 
jn tidcn has once performed 

As cients, lion ever illustrious, are soon obscured if 
they ire intrusted to tradition, I think it’neccssdry, 
that the pcdcstgl should be inscribed nith a concise 
account of this great pcrfotmancc Ihc composj 
tion of tins narrative ought not to be cohiinittcd 
raslily to improper liands If the ihctoncians of 
'Neannailet, who may be supposed likely to popccivc 
in Its full strength the dignity of Uic subject should 
undertake to express it, thert is a danger lest they 
admit some phrases which, though well understood at 
present, may be ambiguous in anotlicr century If 
posterity should read on a public monument, that the 
lady carried her hoise a thousand miles tn a thousand 
hours, they may tliink that the statue and inscription 
arc at vanance, because one will represent the horse 
as carrying his lady, and the other tell that the lady 
carried* her horse 

Some doubts iikew isc may be raised by speculatists, 
- and some controversies be agitated among histonans, 
c concern- 
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concerjiing the motive as ■well as the manner of the 
action. As it -will be kno^^ n, tliat this onder ivas 
perfoimed in a time of war, some Mill suppose that 
the lady -was frighted by invaders, and fled to pre- 
serve her life or her chastity ; others m ill conjecture, 
that she was thus honoured for some intelligence 
parried of the enemy’s designs: some imII think that 
she brought news of a victory ; others, that she -u as 
commissioned to tell of a conspiracy : and some m ill 
congratulate tliemselves on their acuter penetration, 
pnd find, that all these notions of pdtiioti<^m and pub- 
Jick spirit are improbable and chimerical ; they -^vill 
confidently tell, that she only ran avay from her 
^guardians, and that the true causes of her speed ■v\crc 
fear and love. 

Let It therefore be carefully mentioned, that by 
this perfoimance s/ie won her 'wager \ and, lest tins 
should, hy any change of manncis, seem an inade- 
quate or incredible incitement, let it be added, that 
at this time the onginal motives of huinan actions 
had lost their influence; that the love of piaise uas 
extinct , the fear of infamy w as become i idiculous ; 
and the only \nsh of an Englishman was, to win Jus 
wager*, 

* The incident so pleasingly ridiculed in this paper happened m 
May 1758, and the newspapers of the time gave that importance 
jto It which their successors wish to transfer to another lady oi turf 
, notoriety, C, 
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Numb 7 SATuruA-i, May 27, 1758 

of tlie pnncipal amusements of the Idler 
IS to read tlie norks ol tliose minute historians, 
the wnters of nens, nho tliou^h contemptuously 
overlooked by tlie composers of bulky volumes, are 
jet necessary m a nation ivbere much ivealth pro- 
duces much leisure, and one pait of the people has 
nothing to do but to observe the lives and fortunes of 
the other 

To us, who are regaled eyery morping -md even- 
ing with intellvgcnce, and are supplied from day to 
day with materials for conversation, it is difficult to 
conceive hon man can subsist without a newspaper, 
or to what cnteitainment companies can assemble 
in those wide regions of the earth that have neither 
ChromclesT\OT]\Jagaztiies imi^icrGazettesnoxAdver^ 
(ISC) V, neither JoUrml^ nor E’venmg Posts 

There are never great numbers in any nation, 
whose reason or invention can find employment for 
their tongues, who can ruse a pleasing discourse 
from their own stock of sentiments and images, and 
those few who have qualified themselves by specu- 
lation for general disquisitions are soon leftwitliout 
an audience Tlie common fcilk of men must relate 
to facts in which the talkers have, or think they have, 
an interest, and, where such facts cannot be known, 
the pleasures pf society w ill be merely sensual Thus 
the natives of the Mahometan empires, who approach 
jnost European civility, Iiave no higher plea- 

sure 
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suie at thcii convivial assemblies than to hear a piper, 
or gaze upon a tumbler, and no company can Keep 
together longer than they aie diverted iiy sounds or 
shoivs. 

AlLfoicigners icmaik, that the knov.lcflgc of tlie 
common people of England is gicatoi than lliat of 
any other vulgai This supeiioiit} ue undouljtcclly 
one to the rivulets of intelligence, uhicli aie con 
tinually tiickling among us, uhich cvciy one may 
catch, and of uhich c\ciy one pai takes. 

This universal diffusion of instuiction is, pci haps, 
Tiot u holly u'lthoiit its ]ncon\cmencies , it ccitainl}^ 
fills the nation uith supeificial disputants, enables 
those to talk ulio ivcic bom to uoik; and afibids in- 
formation sufiicicnt to elate vanit}^, and stilTcn olisti- 
nacy, but too little to enlaige tlie mind into complete 
skill for full coinpiehcnsion. 

Wliateiei is found to gratify tlie publick, uill lie 
multiplied by tlie emulation of renders beyond ne- 
cessity or use. Thib plenty, indeed, pi oduccs cheap- 
ness, but cheapness ahva^^s ends m negligence and 
depi avation 

The compilation of neuspapeis is often committed 
to narrow and meicenary minds, not qualified for 
tlie task of delightins: oi insti ucting , u lio are content 
to fill then papci, uith whatever mattei, uithout in- 
dustry to gathei, or discernment to select 

Thus ]ouinals ai e daily multiplied uilhout increase 
of knowledge The tale of the morning papei is 
told again in the evening, and the narratives of the 
evening are bought again m the moining. These 
repetitions, indeed, waste time, but they do not 
shoiten it. The most eager perusei of news istiied 

befoic 
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before he has completed bis labour, and many a man, 
\\ho enters the coflee house m liis night gown and 
slippers, IS called an ay to his shop or hjs dinner, be- 
fore he has well considered the state of Europe 

It IS disco\cred by Reatimw^ that spiders might 
make silk, if they could be persuaded to live in 
peace together Xhe wTiters of news, if they could 
be confederated, might give more pleasure to the 
publick The morning and evening authors might 
divide an event between them, a single action, and 
that not of much impoitaiice, might be gradually dis- 
covered, so as to vary a v hole week with joy, anxiety, 
^nd conjectuie 

IVe know tliat a Ttench <5hip of war was lately 
taken by a ship of England but this event was suf 
fered to burst upon us all at once, and then what we 
knew already was eclioed from day to day, and from 
week t'' week 

Let us suppose these spiders of literature to spin 
together, and enquire to what an extensive web such 
another event might be regularly diawm, and how six 
morning and six evening writers might agree to retail 
their articles 

On Monday Morning the Captain of a ship might 
arrive who left the Fuseuro^ Fiance and the Bull 
dog. Captain (?r/7;z, in si^ht of one another, so that an 
engagement seemed unavoidable 

Monday Evening A sound of cannon w as heard off 
Cape Ftnisiei re, supposed to be those of the Bull dog 
and F) iseiir 

Tuesday Moi ning It was this-'mcrning reported, 
tliat the Bull dog engaged the Fiiscur, yard arm and 
yard arm, three glasses and a half, but was obliged to 

sheer 
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pheer off for want of powder. It is hoped that enquiry 
will be made into this affair in a proper place. 

Tuesday Eve? 2 ing . The account of the engagement 
between the Bull-dog and Fnseu?' \\as premature. 

Wednesday Morning. Another express is ai rived, 
which bungs nens, that the Friseur had lost all her 
masts, and three hundied of her men, in the late 
engagement, and that Captain Gnm is come into 
harbour much sliatteied 

Wednesday Evening . We hear that the bi ave Cap- 
tain having expended his powder, proposed to 

enter the Friseur suord in hand , but that his lieute- 
nant, the nephew of aceitain nobleman, remonstrated 
against it 

Thursday Morning We ivait impatiently for a full 
account of the late engagement betv\ een the Bull-dog 
and Friseur. 

T kw'sday Evening. It is said the order of tlie Bath 
will be sent to Captain Grim 

F) iday Morning. A cei tain Loi d of the Admi- 
ralty has been heaid to say of a ceitain Captain, that 
if he had done his duty, a certain French ship mjght 
have been taken It was not thus that merit was 
rewarded in the days of Cromxoell 

Friday Evefimg. Theje is certain information at 
the Admiralty, that the Friseur is taken, nftei a re- 
sistance of two hours 

r' Saturday Morning. A letter from one of the gun- 
ners of the Bull-dog mentions the taking of the Fri- 
seui\ and attributes their success wholly to the bravery 
and resolution of Captain Grim, w'ho never oAved any 
of his advancement to borough-jobbers, or any other 
corjupteis of the people. 


Sc^turday 
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SatU7 day E^ejimg Captain (Jr/w arrived at the 
Admiralty, ivith an account that he engaged the i^r;- 
seur^ a ship of equal force \\ith his oi\n, off Cape Fi^ 
msterrCf and took her after an obstmate resistance, 
having killed one hundred and fifty of the FreJicht 
witli tlie loss of ninety five of Jiis own men 


Numb 8 Saturdai, Juries^ 17S.8 
To the IDLER 

SIR, 

JN the time of publick danger, it is every mans 
duty to ^vlthdra^^ his thoughts in ^ome measure 
from his private interest, and employ part of his 
time for the general elfare National conduct ought 
to be the result of national nisdom , a plan formed by 
mature consideration and diligent selection out of all 
the schemes ^^hIcll may be offered, and all the m 
formation \\hich can be procured 

In a battle, every man should fight as if he 
the single champion , in preparations for war e\ery 
man should think, as if the last event depended on 
his counsel None can tell what discovenes are 
within his reach, or how much he may contribute to 
the pubhek safety 

Tull of these considerations, I have carefully re 
viewed the process of the war, and find, what every 
other man has found, that we have hitherto added 
nothmg to our mibtary reputation that at one time 
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■tve have been beaten by enemies vliora ^^c did not 
see , and, at another, liave avoided tlic siglit of ene- 
mies lest we should be beaten 

Whether our tioops arc defective in discipline or 
in courage, is not \cry useful to inqunc, Ihc}’ evi- 
dently want something necessary to ‘success , and he 
that shall supply that v ant -uill descivc uell of Iiis 
countiy. 

To lea?'?! of an e??e?n?j\\^s always been accounted 
politick and honouiable, and theicfoie I hopcitwill 
raise no prejudices against my project, to confc^s that I 
boiToived It from a F?'cnch??ian 

When the Isle of Rhodes w as, many centuries ago, 
in the hands of that military oidei now called the 
Knights of Malta, it was lavaged by a diagon, who 
inhabited a den under a rock, fi om w Inch he issued 
foith when he iras hungiy or ivanton, and without 
fear or mercy devoured men and beasts as they came 
in his v;ay Many councils weie held, and many 
devices offered, for his destruction ; but as his back 
was armed ivith impenetiable scales, none would 
venture to attack him At last Kudon, a Fi'cnch 
knight, undertook the deliveiance of the island. 
Erom some place of security he took a view of the 
dragon, or, as a modem soldier would say, reco?i- 
noitred him, and observed that his belly w'as naked 
and vulnerable He then returned home to make 
his ari'angcments , and, by a very exact imitation of 
natuie, made a diagon of pasteboard, in the belly 
• of which he put beef and mutton, and accustomed 
two stuidy mastiffs to feed themselves by tearing 
their way to the concealed flesh. When his dogs 
were welh practised in this method of plunder, he 

marched 
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marched out ith them at his heels, and shoA^ ed them 
the dragon , thej rushed upon him in quest of their 
dinner, Duden battered his scull i\hile thej lace 
rated his belly and neither his stmg nor claiis 'uere 
able to defend him 

Something like this might he practised in our pre 
sent state Let a fortification be nised on Salisbury 
Plaiiii resembling or Toulon^ or -Ptr/w itself, 

nith all the usual preparations for defence let the 
inclosure be filled ith beef and ale let the soldiers, 
from some proper eminence, see shirts uaving upon 
lines, and here and there a plump landlady hurrjmg 
about with pots in their hands When thej aic suf- 
ficiently animated to advance lead them m exact 
Older, with fife and drum, to that side whence the 
wind blows, till tliey come witliin the scent of roast 
meat and tobacco Conbive tliat they may approach 
the place fasting about an hour after dinner time, 
assure them that there is no danger, and command 
an attack 

If nobody witiim either nio\cs or speaks, it is not 
unlikely that they may cany the place by storm 
but if a pamck should seize them, it will be proper 
ta defer the entei prise to a more hungry hour 
When they have entered, let them fill their bellies 
and return to the camp 

On the next diy let the same place be shown 
them agun, but with some additions of strength or 
terrour I cannot pretend to inform our generals 
through what gradations of danger they should train 
their men to fortitude They best know what the 
soldiers and what themselves can bear It will be 
proper that the war should ever) day voiy its ap- 
pearance 
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peaiance Sometimes, as they mount the rampart,- 
a cook may thron' fat upon the fire, to accustom them’ 
to a sudden blaze ; and sometimes, by the clatter of 
empty pots, they may be inuied to foimidablc noises. 
But let It never be foi gotten, that victoiy must lepose 
■with a full belly 

In time it will be proper to bring our Fraich pri- 
soners from the coast, and place tliem upon the walls 
in maitral order. At their first appeal ance their 
bands must be tied, but they may be allowed to gi in. 
Ill a montli they may guard the place with their hands 
loosed, provided that on pain of death they be for- 
bidden to stiike. 

By this method our army will soon be brought to 
look an enemy in the face. But it has lieen lately 
observed, that fear is received by the car as w ell as 
the eyes: and the Indian wax-ciy is rejnesented as 
too dreadful to be endured, as a sound that will 
force the bravest vetei an to diop his weapon, and de- 
sert his rank , that w'lll deafen his ear, and chill his 
breast; that will neithci suffer him to heai oidersor 
to fed shame, or retain any sensibility but the diead 
of death. ' 

That the savaQ;e clamours of naked barbarians 
should thus teiiify troops disciplined to w-ar, and 
ranged in array wuth aims in their hands, is surely 
strange. But this is no time to reason. I am of 
opinion, that by a piopei mixtuie of asses, bulls, 
turkeys, geese, and tiagedians, a noise might be pro- 
em ed equally hoi i id with the wdi-ciy. When our 
men have been encouiaged by frequent' victories, 
nothing will icmain but to qualify them for extieme 
danger, by a sudden conceit of teriifick vocifera- 
tion. 
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tion When they ha\e endured this last tiial, let 
tliem be led to action, as men who are no longer to 
be frightened, as men who can bear at once the 
grimaces of the Gauls, and the howl of the Alien 
cans 


Numb 9 Satordai, 10, 1758* 

To the IDLER 

SIRi 

T HAVE read you ; that is a favour fetv authors 
can boast of having received from me besides 
j ourself Afy intention in telling you of it is to in 
foim you, that }ou have both pleased and angered 
me Never did wnter appear so delightful to me as 
you did when you adopted the name of the Idler 
Rut what a falling off was there when jour first pro 
duction was brought to light’ A natuiil irresistible 
attachment to that favourable passion, idling, had led 
me to hope foi indulgence from the Idler, but I find 
him a stranger to the title 

Wlnt rules has he proposed totally to unbrace the 
glacXenecl nerve, to shade thchcavj eje of inatten- 
tion, to give the smooth featuie and the uncon 
tracted muscle, or procure insensibility to the whole 
animal composition^ 

These were some of the placid blessings I promised 
myself the enjoyment of, when I committed violence 
upon mvself by mustenn* up all m, strenirth to^et 
Voi. VIZ D auout 
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about leading 3011, but I am disappointed in tbein 
all, and the btiokc of eleven in the irioining U ‘'till as 
tciiible to me as bcfoie, and I find putting on my 
clothes still as pauilnl and l.ibonou^^ Oh that our 
climate Mould pcimit lliat ouuinal nakedness Minch 
the till ice happy Indians to this day enjoy’ How 
many unsolicitous houis should I bask ana), Maimed 
in bed by the suns gloiious beams, could I, like 
them, tumble fiom thence irr a moment, wlicn neces- 
sity obhges me to enduiethc torment ol getting upon 
my legs. 

But Mhciefoic do I talk to yem upon subjects of 
tills delicate natuie - 3e)u mIio seem ifinoiant of the 
incxpicssihle chaims of the elhoM chaii, at^sided 
Mith a ‘'Oft stool for the elevation of tlic feet' Tlius, 
vacant of tliought, do- I indulge tlic live-long 
clay. 

You may define happiness as you please; I cin- 
biace tliat opinion vvliich makes it consist in the ab- 
sence of pain '‘Joieilcct is pain, to stir ib jiain; 
tliciefoie I ncvci vcllcct 01 shi but when I cannot 
help It Peilnips von will call m> scheme of hie in- 
dolence, and thcMcfoic think the /(r//tr excused lioin 
taking any notice of me- but I have ahvavs looked 
upon indolence and idleness a-' the same , and bO dc.- 
sne you will now and then, v\]iilc 3011 piofcss 3 our- 
self of our fraternity, lake some notice of me, and 
others in niy situation, who think they have a nglit 
to v-oui assistance, or iclinqiush tlie name. 

\ oil niay publish, bum, 01 dcstioy this, just as 
3^011 are in the hiimoiii , it is ton to one but I foigct 
that I Miotc It, bcfoic It 1 caches von I believe you 
may find a motto foi it in Hoiacc, but I cannot icacli 

him 
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him without gctlmii out of m> cliair, that is asulTi 
cicnt reason for mj not affixing anj — And being 
obliged to *;it upnght to ring the bell for mv scmint 
to convey this to tlic penn^ post, if I slip tlic oppor 
lunity of Ins being non m tlic room, makes me 
break off nbruptl} * 

This correspondent, \vlioc\cr lie be, is not to be 
dismis cd nitlioiit «ome tokens of regard Tlierc is 
no mark more certain of a ^numc Idltr^ than unca 
fitness nithout molestation, and coinplamt niUiout a 
grienncc 

1 ct mj gratitude to tlic contributor of half a pa* 
per shall not nhollj overpower inj sincerity I must 
inform him, that, with all Ins pretensions, he llint 
calls for directions to lie idle, is )ct but in tlic nidi 
mcnls of idleness, and has attained nciUicr the pne 
ticc nor theory of wasting lift Hie tnic nature of 
idleness he will know m tunc, b} contmiiing to bo 
idle Jligtl tells us of an iiiipctuous and rapid being, 
tint acquires strength by motion TIic Idler acquires 
w eighth} l}ing still 

JIic riy inertia^ the quality of rc'^i'^lmg nil exter- 
nal impulse, IS liourl} increasing, the icsdc-js and 
troublesome ficultics of attention and dislnclion, 
reflection on the past, and solicitude for tlio future 
by a long indulgence ot idleness, will like toper m 
imclastic Qir, be gndmll} tvlingui bed, and tlie 
oflicious lover, the vigilant 'oldtci, the busy tnder 
may, by a judicious composure of hia mind sink into 
a «^tatc approaching to that of brute matter, m 
winch he sliall retain the consciousness of his own 
0 ) 2 exist 


an unknown corrraponJent C 
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existence, only by an obtuse languoi* and diowsy 
discontent. 

This IS the Ion cst stage to wlncli the favonutes of 
idleness can descend , these icgions of irndclightcd 
quiet can be eiitcicd liy few. Of tliose that are pre- 
paied to sink donii into their shade, some aic louscd 
into action by avaiice or ambition, some aic awakened 
by the voice of fame, some alhned by the smile of 
beauty, and many nithheld by the importunities of 
want Of all the enemies of idleness, ant is the 
most formidable Tame is soon found to be a sound, 
and love a dieam, avaiice and ambition may be 
justly suspected of prny confedciacics nitli idleness; 
foi nhen they have for a while piotcctcd tlieir vota- 
iies, they often delivci them up to end their h\cs 
undei her dominion. Want ab^ays stiugglcs against 
idleness, but uant Iieiself is often oieicome, and 
ever}- houi shons the caicful obsener those nho had 
ratliei In c in ease than m plenty 

So nide is the legion of Idleness, and so poiverful 
hci influence But she does not immediately confer 
all lici gifts My conespondent, ulio seems, uitli 
all his Cl 1 0111 s, worthy of advice, must be told, that he 
IS calling too hastily for the last effiision of total in- 
sensibility. Whatever he may have been taught bv 
unskilful Idle! s to believe, labour is necessaiy m his 
imlidtion to idleness He that nevci labouis may 
know the pains of idleness, but not the pleasure 
The coinfoit is, that if he devotes himself to insensi- 
bility, he u ill daily lengthen the inleivals of idleness, 
and'shoiten those of labour, till at last lie uill lie 
doun to lest, and no longer disturb the world or 
himself by bustle or competition 
S3 


Thus 
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Tlius I have cndc'i\ ourcd to give Ijnn tint in 
formation vvluclij |)crhap«, 'iftci all, lie did not 
want, foi atiiie/<//e; often calK foi lint which lie 
Knows IS never to he hail, miil asks questions whicli 
lie docs not desne cvci to he answcicd 


Numb 10 Saturdw, Time IT, 175S 


or confidence of opinion too 
great for the evidence from winch opinion is 
derived, we find to be a general wcikncss Jinputcd 
by every «cct and part) to dl othcis, and indeed h) 
every man to ever) other man 

Of all km(K of cicdulity, the mo t obstinate mid 
wonderful b that of pobtic d 2C4ilots, of men, who 
being numbered, tlicy know not bow oi win, in 
my of the putics that divide a state, resign the use 
of tliur own C)C5» and cais and resolve to believe 
nothing that does not favour tliosc whom the) pio 
fess to follow 

The bigot of philosophy IS seduced by aiitlioiitics 
which he has not dwa)s opportunities to examine, 
IS entangled m s)slcms b) whitli truth and falscliood 
aic inextricably complicated, or undertikes to tilk 
on subjects whicIi nature did not fomi him able to 
toinprehcnd 

The Cute nn who denies that Ins horse feels tlic 
spill, 01 that the hare is afraid when the hounds ajy 
proichher the disciple of J7J7//y//7//c/a, who mam 
tains th\t the manwas nothmtbj the builct, winch, 
V 3 actoiding 
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accoulin" lo \iilirai appitlicn^ion, ‘^ucpl av.a} liH 
legs; the follow ci ol JhiLvlnj, wiio, wliilc he sit-* 
Miitini: at his table, (IcelaiC'* that lit ban iifitbtr 
tabic, paper, noi fmgeis, ha\cal! the honotii at IraNt 
of beiia^ decentd bv lullacie-^ not ea-^ih diUrkd, 

O • 

and ina}^ plead that they did not toiTal.e tnitb, bat 
foi aijpcarancci which lhc\ wcie not able to distin- 
guish fioin it 

But the man who engages in a p.irK has seldom to 
do witliain thing icinotcoi abitnise '^J’lie piesnit 
state of things is brfoic his eses, and, if be c.innot 
be satisfied without ictiospection, \ct he seldom f 
tends his views bc\ond the iiistoiual events of the 
last centur}’. All the knowledge th.it he lan w,mt 
is witliin his attainment, and most of the aiguiiKiits 
which he can hear arc within his cap u it}. 

Yet so it IS that an Idler meets (vti\ hour of 
his life w'lth men who lia\c diflercnt opinions upon 
cveiy thing past, present, and future; wlio deny tia* 
most notoiious facts, contradu t the mo-,t loiicnt 
truths, and persist in asserting to-day what thc\ tis- 
serted ycstciday, in defiance of evidence, and con- 
tempt of confutation 

IVo of my companions, who aic giown old in 
idleness, aic Tovi Tunpesi and JacK Sneaht) Both of 
them considci themselves as neglected by then pai- 
ties, and thcrcfoie entitled to credit, foi why should 
they favour mgiatitude^ The\ aie bodi men of in- 
tegrity, wheic no factious intciest 1*5 to be piomotcd; 
and botli lover's of liuth, w'licn the} aie not heated 
with political debate 

Tom Tempest is a steady fiicnd to the house of 
Sluart, He can iccoimt tlic jnodigies that liave ap- 
peal cd 
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pcarcd in the sky, and tlic cahmities tint ln\e 
afBicted the mtion e\ery ^ car from the llc\olution 
and IS of opinion that it the exiled family had con 
tinned to reign, theie ■« ould have neither been v> 01 mS 
m our ships nor caterpillars in our trees He bon- 
ders that the nation uas not awakened by the hard 
frost to a revocation of tlie true king, and is liomly 
afraid that the vvliole lahndwill be lost m the sea 
He believes that king // /////rw binned Whitehall 
he might steal the furniture , and tint 1 lUotson died 
an Atlicist Of queen Amie he speaks w ith more ten 
derness, owns that she meant well and cm tell by 
whom and why she was poisoned In the succeeding 
reigns all has been coi ruption, malice, a id design 
He believes that nothing ill has ever happened 
for these forty jears by chance or cii'our, beholds 
that the battle of Dettingen was won by mistake, and 
that of Fontenoi) lost by contract that tlic Victoi v w as 
sunk by a pnvite oidci , thit CoiuhiU was filed by 
emissanes fiom the council and the aich of ITest 
miuster hi ul^ e w asi ‘•o conti ivcd is to sink on purpose 
that the nation might be put to chaigc He con 
siders the newVoad to lAni^tou ^s nn encroachment 
on liberty and often asserts that hi oad ^thetU w ill be 
the imn of Hv^hmd 

Tom IS generally vehement and noisy, but ncvei 
theltbS has some secicts wluch lie always cominuni 
cates in a whispei Many and many a time has T 6 m 
told me ill a comci,thit our miscues wcic almost 
at an end, and tint wc should see in a month, an 
othei nionaich on the tin one, the time chpscs with 
out a revolution. Join meets me again witli new 
i> 4 iiitcl 
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/ 

intelligence; tbe whole scheme is now settled; and 
shall see great events in anothci month 

Jack Sneaker is a heai ty adherent to the present 
establishment ; he has known those who saw the bed 
into which the Pretender was conveyed in a n arming- 
pan. He often rejoices that the nation v as not en- 
slaved by the Irish He believes that king JVilliani 
never lost a battlCj and that if he had lived one year 
longer he would have conquered France He holds 
that Charles the First was a Papist He allows there 
were some good men in the reign of queen Anne, but 
the peace of Utrecht brought a blast upon the nation, 
and has been the cause of all the evil that ive have 
suffered to the piesent hour He believes that the 
scheme of the South Sea was well intended, but that 
it miscarried by the influence of France. He con- 
sideis a standing army as the bulvark of liberty, 
thinks us secuied fiom corruption by septennial par- 
liaments, relates how ve are eniichcd and stiength- 
ened by the electoral dominions, and declares that 
the publick debt is a blessing to the nation 

Yet, amidst all this prosperity, pooi Jack is hourly 
disturbed by the dread of Popery He v onders that 
some stricter laws aie not made against Papists, and 
is sometimes afraid that they are busy with French 
gold among the bishops and judges. 

He cannot believe that the Nonjuiois are so quiet 
fdr nothing, they must ceitamly be foiming some 
plot foi the establishment of Popeiy, he does not 
think the present oaths sufficiently binding, and 
washes that some bettei secuiity could be lound for 
the succession of Hanover lie is zealous for the 

natuiah- 
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mturalizition of forcuii ProtcsniiLi, nml rcjoicctl at 
the iidiiii ‘•ion ot the Jrat to the Ln^liv/i prnilc!;(j, 
because lie tliought n Jru aoiild never be a Papi<L 
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^iceteqvxmmtfitra PtM 

F IS comnioiilj ol)«cr\cd, that lien tuo English 
men meet, tlicir fip«tta1k is of tlic ncatliei Ijicv 
nrc in linstc to tell cricli other, sth it cich mu';! alrcidr 
knou tint It IS hot or cold, biijjht or eloml), «mdy 
or calm 

'llierc nrc, among Utc immcrous lovers of subtil 
tics and pirado\c^, oinc vtho derive the civil msti 
luUonsof cvci^ countr\ from its clmntc who impute 
freedom and slavery to tlic tciiijitrutiirc of tJic air, 
can tK the mendiin of vice and Mrttie and tell at 
what degree of lalUudcwc are to cvpctt coumgc or 
(inuditv, knowledge or anionnet 

From tlic'-c (Irt mis of idle puulation a sliglit sur- 
vey of life, and a htilt knowledge of In ton arc 
suHicicnt to aw ikcii anv inc|uircr, wlio^c ambition of 
distinction has not overpowered his love of tmlli 
Ponns of government arevchlom the rtsiilt of much 
deliberation, they nie framed b\ chuicc in popular 
assemblies, or in conquered counti ics by dcspotick 
autlionty J-aus are often oeeisionil oilen capri 
Clous, made ilwavs by i few, luid cometiincb by a 
single voice Nations Imc changed tlieir cliuac 
tors, slavery is now no v\Iicil mou patiently cn 

(lured, 
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dured, than in counliicb once inhabited by the zcalob 
of liberty. 

But national customs can arise only fiom gcncial 
agreement, theyaic not imposed, but chosen, and 
are continued only by the continuance of then cause 
An notice of tlie nealhcr, is tiie natuial 

consequence of changeable skiC'j and iinccitain sea- 
sons In many paits of the -norld, vet \\cdthci and 
dry are regularly expected at ccitain pciiods; but in 
oui island every man goes to .sleep, unable to gue^s 
^vhether he shall behold in the moining a biightor 
cloudy atmospheic, cvhcthci Ins rest shall Ije lulled 
by a shower, or broken by a tempest. "We theic- 
fore rejoice mutually at good -weathci, as at an c^^caiic 
from something that fcaied , and mutually com- 
plain of bad, as of the loss of something that a\g 
hoped. 

Such IS the icason of oiii piactice, and -a ho shall 
treat it with contempt ^ Sin eh not the attendant on 
a court, whose business is to ai atch the looks of a 
being weak and foolish as himself, and uhose Aanity 
is to recount the names of men, aaIio might chop 
into nothing, and leave no vacuity , noi the piopiic- 
tor of funds, aaIio stops his acquaintance in the street 
to tell him of the loss of half-a-ciOAvn, noi the in- 
quirer after neAAs, aaIio fills his head AAith foreign 
events, and talks of skiimishcs and sieges, of which 
no consequence Avill CAcr icach his heaicis or him- 
self The AAcathei is a noblei and more mteiestiiia; 
subject, It IS the picsent state of the skies and of the 
earth, on aHiicIi plenty and famine arc suspended, on 
which millions depend toi the necessanes of life. 

The 
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The ^\ciUicr IS ficquently mentioned for anoUier 
reason, less honourable to my dear countrymen 
Ou! (iispoaitions too frcqiicntl) change nith thcco 
lour of tire sky, and hen we find our»cl\ c> checrftil 
and good niturcd, Mcndtiirally pay oiir ncknou lodg- 
ments to the pouers of sunshine or, if nc sink into 
duincss and pccMshnc‘^s, look loiind the horizon for 
an excuse, and cliargc our discontent upon an easterly 
Mind or a cloudy da} 

Surcl} notliing is more reproachful to n being cn 
doMcd Mitli icason than to rc.ign its powers to t!ic 
influence of the ur, and live in dependence on tlic 
Mcathcr and the wind, for the oul} hlc^eing nlncli 
nature has put into our power, tranquillity and Iicnc 
volencc lo look up to the sky for tlic nutuincnt 
of our bodies, ls tlic condition of nature, to call 
upon tlic sun foi peace and ga}ct^ or dcpiccate 
the clouds lest soitou sliould ovcmhclm us, is the 
cowardice of idleness, and the idolatry of foil} 

Yet even in tins age of inquir} and knowledge, 
when superstition is driven nwi}, and omens and 
prodigies have lost their terrours, nc find this folly 
countenanced b} frequent cvimplcs Ihosc tliat 
laugh at tlic portentous glare of a comet, and hear 
a crow with equal tranquillity fioin tlio light or left, 
V ill yet talk of tim^s and situations propci lor intel 
Icctual pcrfonnmicu, will imagine the fanc} exalted 
by vernal breezes, and tlic rcison iniigoratcd b} a 
bright calm 

If men wlio liaic given up thcin^cUc'* to fanciful 
credulity w ould confine tlicii conceits in their own 
imnds, tlic} might regulate then lives by the baro 
meter, with inconvenience onl} to tlicmsclvcs, but 

to 
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to fill the world 'iyitli accounts of intellect-? subject to 
ebb and flow, of one genius that &v, aKened in the 
spring, and another that iipcned in the autumn, of 
one mmd expanded in tlie summer, and of another 
concentrated m the winter, is no less dangerous tlian 
to tell children of bugbeais and goblins Fear will 
find every house haunted , and idleness ill wait for 
ever for the moment of illumination 

This distinction of seasons is pioduced only by 
imagination operating on luxuiy To tempemnce 
every day is bright, ^nd every hour is propitious to 
diligence He that shall resolutely excite his facul- 
ties, or exert his virtues, will soon make himself 
superiour to the seasons, and may set at defiance the 
morning mist, and the evening damp, the blasts of 
tlie east, and the clouds of the soutli 

It was the boast of the Stoick philosophy, to make 
' man unshaken by calamity, and unelated by success, 
incorruptible by pleasure, and invulnerable by pain ; 
these are heights of wisdom which none ever attained, 
and to which few can aspire, but there aie louei de- 
grees of constancy necessary to common vii tue ; and 
every man, however he may distrust himself in the 
extremes of good or evil, might at least stiuggle 
against the tyranny of the climate, and refuse to en- 
slave his virtue or his reason to the most vanable of 
all variations, the changes of tlie weathei. 
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every man is important in Ins onm e)e», 
la a position of vvhicli vie all either voluntarily 
or unn inly at least once an hour confess the truth, 
and it mil unavoidably follou, that every man be- 
lieves himself important to the publick 

The right u Inch this importince gives us to gene- 
ral notice ind v isiblc distinction, is one of tho«c dis 
putable privileges which we have not always coungo 
tt) assert, and which we tliercfoic sufilr to he doi- 
mant till some elation of mind, or vicissitude of 
fortune incites us to declare our pretensions and cn 
force our dem inds And, hopeless as the claim of 
\ulj5ir characters may seem to t!ic snjicicihous and 
severe, there arc few who do not at one time or othef 
endeavour to step forward beyond tlieir rink, who 
do not make some struggles for 1 line and show that 
they think all other convcnmcies and delights im-* 
perfectly enjoyed w ithout a name 

lo get a name, can happen but to few A. name, 
even in the most commercial nation, is one of the 
few things whicli cannot he bought It is tlic free 
gift of mankind, which mu t be deserved before it 
will be giantcd and is at last unwillingly bestowed 
But this unwillingness only mcieascs desire in him 
who believes his merit sufficient to overcome it 
Ihcie IS a particular pci lod of life, in which this 
fondness for a name seems p incipally to predominate 
m botli sexes Scarce any couple comes together 

but 
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but tlie iiupUiils aic declared in the newspapers %\ilh 
encomiums on each ])aily. J\Jdny an eye, ranging 
over the page wilb eager curiosity in quest of states- 
men and hei ocs, is stopped by a mui riage celebrated 
between Mr. Buchuim, an eminent salesman m 
T/ircadneedlc-sirccf, and j\liss Dol/i/ Jumper, the 
only daughter of an eminent distillci, of the paiish of 
St. Gilcbs in the Fields, a joung lady adorned with 
every accomplishment that can give iiappincss to the 
married state Oi we are told, amidst our impa- 
tience for the event of a battle, that on a cei tain 
day Jvir VJinlu, a tide-waiter at Yaimouih, was 
maiTied to Mrs Cacldc, a widow ladv ot j'lcat ac- 
complishmcnts, and tliat as soon as the ccicmony 
was peifoimcd tlicy set out m a post-chaise foi 
Yarmouth 

Man]f aie tire inquiries which such intelhgcnrc 
must undoubtedly raise, but nothing in Ijris woild is 
lasting M'hcn the leader has contemplated with 
envy, or witli gladness, the fchciiy of i\Ji Biuhiani 
and Mr JVinlei , and ransacked his inemoiy for the 
names of Junipei and Cadde, his attention is duci ted 
to other thoughts, b}' finding that Mu'za will not 
cover this season ; or that a «pamel has been lost or 
stolen, that answers to the name of Rongci 

Whence it arises that on the day of niaiiiage all 
agree to call thus openly for honours, I am not able 
to discover. Some, perhaps, think it kind, b}* a 
pubhek declaration, to put an end to the hopes of 
rivalry and the fears of jealousy, to let parents know' 
that they may set their daughters at Irbeity rrhom 
they have locked up for fear of the bridcgiooni, or 
to dismiss to then countcis and their ofliccs tiro 


amorous 
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nmorous joutlis thatlnd been used to ho\er round 
the duelling of the bride 

These connubnl praises imj b{i%c another cause 
It may be the intention of tlic luisband and ujfe to 
dignify tliemsclvcs m the c^cs of each other, and, 
according to their diflcrcnt tempers or expectations, 
to u in aftcction, or enforce respect 
It uas said of the family of Lucas, tliat ituas noble, 
for O'// ihebrothas loc valiant, and alt the ststcis 
^-terc *^uiuous "What uould a stranger sa^ of the 
J2nghsh nation, in uluch on tlic day of marriage all 
the men arc etmncnt, and all then omen beautiful, 
accomplished, and iich^ 

IIou long the mfc uiU be persuaded of the emi- 
nence of her husband, or the Jmsband continue to 
believe that lus uifc has the qualities required to 
make marriage happ), may reasonably be question- 
ed I am afraid that much time seldom passe* bcfoi c 
each IS convinced that praises arc fallacious, and 
particular!} those praises u Inch uc confer upon our- 
selves 

I should therefore tliink, that this custom might be 
omitted uatliout any loss to the comraunit} and 
that thusons and daughters of lanes and allc}6 might 
go hereafter to the next church, with nouitnesscs of 
their north or happiness but their parents and their 
friends , but if they cannot be happ} on the bndal 
day u ithout some gratification of their vanity, 1 hope 
they mil be uilhng to encourage a fnend of mine 
iiho proposes to devote his poueis to their service 
Air Settle, a man whose emmcncc was once allow cd 
by the eminent, and whose accamplulmcnts wcic con 
fessed b} the accomphshed, m the latter part of a long 

life 
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life siippoited himself by an uncommon expedient 
He had a standing elegy and epithalamium, of n Inch 
only the first and last n ere leaves varied occasionally, 
and the intermediate pages were, by general terms, 
left applicable alike to every chaiacter When any 
maiiiage became known, Settle ran to the biidcgroom 
■t\ith his epithalamium; and when he heard of any 
death, ran to the heir Avith his elegy. 

Who can think himself disgiaced by a tiade that 
'n as practised so long by the nval of Diyden^ by the 
poet whose Empress of Morocco played befoie 
princes by ladies of the comt? 

My friend pui poses to open an office in the Fleet 
for matrimonial panegyiicks, and mil accommodate 
all mth praise v/ho think their onn pov/ers of ex- 
pression inadequate to their m'erit He will sell any 
man or woman the vntue or qualification which is 
most fashionable 01 most desired, but desiics his 
customeis to remember, that he sets beauty at the 
highest puce, and riches 'at the next, and if he be 
xrell paid, tluows in vntue for nothing. 
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^J'HOUGH feu hnen of prudence are much in 
dined to interpose in disputes betueen man 
and lufc uho commonly male peace at the expense 
of the arbitrator, )ct I uilUenture to lay before }ou 
i controversy, by which the quiet of nt) Iiouschas 
been long disturbed aiid wliicli, unless jou can do 
Cldc it, IS likely to produce lasting ’evils, and embit- 
ter those houis which nature seems to Imve appropn 
nted to tenderness and repose 

I married a wife witli uo gicat fortune but of it 
family rem irkablc for domestick prudence and ele- 
gant frugality I lived with hei atexse, if not witli 
happiness and seldom had any reason of complaint 


The house was always dean, the servants weie afctive 
and regular, dinner was on the table every da^ at the 
■same minute and the ladies of the neighbourhood 
were frightened when I invited their husbands lest 


their own economy should be less esteemed 

During tins gentle lapse of life, my dear brought 
me three daughters I wi'^hcd foi a son, to continue 
the family but my wife often tells me, that boys are 
dirty things, and aic always troublesome m a house 
and declares that she has hated the sight of them ever 
^ince she saw lady rondles eldest son nde over a car- 
pet with his hobby horse all mire 

VoL vn E I did 
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I did not much attend to her opinion, but knew 
that gills could not be made boys, and therefore 
composed myself to bear nhat I could not remedy, 
and resolved to bestow that care on my daughteis, 
to which only the sons aie commonly thought en- 
titled 

But my wife’s notions of education differ widely 
from mine She is an incconcileable enemy to idle- 
ness, and considers every state of life as idleness, in 
which the hands aic not employed, or some art ac- 
quired, by which she thinks money may be got or 
saved. 

In puisuancc of this piinciple, she calls up her 
daughters at a ceitain hoiii, and appoints them a task 
of needle-work to be performed befoie breakfast 
They are confined in a gaiTct, which has its vMndow 
in the roof, both because work is best done at a sky- 
light, and because children are apt to lose time by 
looking about them. 

They bnng down their woik to bieakfast, and as 
they deseive aie commended or reproved; they are 
then sent up with a new task till dinner . if no com- 
pany is expected, their mother sits witli them the 
whole afternoon, to direct tlieir opeiations, and to 
draw patterns, and is sometimes denied to her nearest 
relations when she is engaged m teaching them a new'' 
stitch 

By this continual exeicise of their diligence, she 
has obtained a veiy consideiable number of laboiious 
performances V/e have twice ils many fiic-skieens 
as chimneys, and three flomished quilts for eveiy 
bed Half the looms are adorned with a kind of 
Jutilc piitio'es, which mutate tapestry. But all their 

woik 
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vork 15 not set out to sIlO^> , she has boxes filled with 
knit garters and braided shoes She has twenty co 
\ers for side saddles embroidered with siKer flowers, 
and has curtains wrought with gold in vnrious figures, 
which she resohes some time or other to hang 
up All these she displays to her company when- 
ever she is elate with merit and eager for praise, 
and amidst the praises which her fiiends and herself 
bestow upon her incut, she never fails to turn to me, 
and ask what all these would cost, if I Imd been to 
buy them 

I sometimes venture to tell her, lint manv of tlie 
ornaments arc superfluous, timt what is done with 
so much labour might have been supplied by ave^y 
easy purchase, tint the work is not alwa}s vrorth 
the matenals, and that I know notwliy the children 
should be persecuted w ith useless tasks, or obliged to 
mate shoes tint arc never worn She answers with 
a look of contempt, that men never carcliow money 
goes, and proceeds to tell of a dozen new chairs for 
v\bich she is contriving covers, and of a couch 
wlucli she intends to stind as a monument of needle- 
work 

In the mean time, the girls grow up m total igno- 
rance of every thing past, present, and future Molly 
asked me the other day, whether Ireland was m 
Ftance^ and was ordered by licr mother to mend her 
hem Kitty knows not, at sixteen, the difference be 
tween a Protestant and a Papist, becauseshe lias been 
employed three yens in filling tlie side of a closet 
with a hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the 
flames And Dolly t my eldest girl, is now unable to 
read a chaptei in the Bible, having spent all the time, 
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^vhlch other childien pass at school, in working the 
interview between Solomon and the queen of Sheba. 

. About a month ago, Te7it and Turhey-stiioh seemed 
at a stand, my wife knew not what new woik to in- 
troduce , I ventured to propose that the girls should 
now learn to read and write, and mentioned the ne- 
cessity of a little anthmetick, but, unhappily, my 
wife has discoveied that linen neais out, and has 
bought the girls three little wheels, that they may 
'spin huckaback for the servants’ table, I remon- 
strated, that 'with larger wheels they might despatch 
in an hour what must noiv cost them a day , but she 
told me, with irresistible authoiity, that any business 
is better than idleness, that when these 31 heels aie 
set upon a table, with mats under them, they wnll 
turn without noise, and keep the girls upright , that 
great wheels are not fit foi gentlewomen , and that 
with these, small as they aie, she does not doubt but 
that the three giils, if they aie kept close, will spin 
every year as much cloth as would cost five pounds 
if one w^ere to bu)^ it. 
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Dw^cfics rcccncd ti \j‘;it m ins tub 
from yVi tattiKt thcGimt, nnd vns risked, ac- 
eordmj; to the mcicnt fonm of ro^nl courtesy, nliat 
petition he Ind to olTa , I said he, to 

Off , but that you j ouhi remox c to the ot} i r ^uk, that 
you imufmt by i/itnaptiu^ the suushiuc, take from 
me *'rhat you cannot gn e me 

Such M Vi the demand of Diogenes from the greatest 
monarch of tlic earth, which tho c, who ha\c Ic«s 
power than y//eiow/e/, niaj, with more propriety, 
npply to thcm«ci\es He that docs mucli good, 
ma) be allowed to do t-orncluncs a little Jiarin But 
if the oppoitnmtic^ of btncfitcncc be denied by 
fortune, innocence ‘•hould it least be iigilantly pre 
served 

It IS well kiiowai, that time once past nc\cr re 
turns, and tliat the moment winch is lost, is lost for 
ever Time thcic'orc ought, above all other Kinds 
of properts, to be file from invasion, and jet there 
IS no mm who docs not cloiiii the power of wasting 
111 It time which IS the light of dthcis 

Tins ucurpation is o general, that a very small 
pait of the ycai is spent bj choice, scarcely any 
tiling IS done when it is intended, or obtained when 
It is desired life is contimiallj mnsed bj m 
aaders , one steals awaj an hour, and anotliei a day, 
E3 one 
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one conceals the robbery by hunying us into busir 
ness, another by lulling us with amusement, the de- 
predation IS continued through a thousand vicissitudes 
of tumult and tranquillit}’, till, haying lost all, we 
can lose no more 

This waste of the lives of rnen hqs been veiy* 
frequently charged upon the Gi cat, u hose follou ers 
linger fiom year to year in expectations, and die at 
last with petitions in their hands. Tho'^c ulio raise 
emy will easily incur censure. I know notuhether 
statesmen and jiatrons do not suffci more icproachcs 
than they deserve, and may not rather themselves 
complain, that they are given up a prey to jirctcn- 
siolis without merit, and to importunity unthout 
shame. 

The truth is, that the incon\ eniencics of attond- 
ance are more lamented than felt. To the greater 
number solicitation is its own reward To be seen 
in good company, to talk of familiarities with men 
of power, to be able to tell the freshest news, to gra- 
tify an inferior circle with predictions of increase or 
decline of favour, and to be regarded as a candidate 
for high offices, are compensations more tlian 
equivalent to the delay of favours, which per- 
haps he that begs them has hardly confidence to ex- 
pect 

A man conspicuous in a high station, who mul- 
tiplies hopes that he may multiply dependants, may 
be considered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded, but 
easily avoided; liis den is known, and they w'hq 
would not be devoured, need not approach it. 
The great danger of the waste of time is from 

cater- 
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citcrpilhis and vlio aie not resi>tcd, because 

thev arc not feared and who work on with unheeded 
mischiefs, and invisible encroachment's 

He, whose rank or merit procures him the notice 
of mankind, must give up himself, m a great mea 
sure, to tlie convenience or humour of those v;1iq 
surround him Everj man, who is sick of hiinsdf, 
will fly to him foi relief he tint viants to speak vnlj 
require liim to h^ar, and he that v\ants to hear will 
expect lam to speak Hour passes after hour, the 
noon succeeds to morning and the evening to noon, 
vNhile a thousand objects arc forced upon his attcn» 
tion which he rejects as fast as they arc offered but 
which the custom of the world requires to be received 
TV ith appearance of regard 

If will have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies He who cannot persuade 
himself to withdraw from socict), must be cpntcnt 
to pay a tribute of liis time to a multitude of ty- 
rants, to the loiterer, viho makes appojntipents 
which he never keeps to the consulter whp asks 
advice which he nevci talcs, to the boastei, who 
blusters onlj to be praised to the complamei, who 
whines only to be pitied, to the projector, whose 
happiness is to entertain lii» fi lends with exoee 
tations which all but himself know to be vain, 
to the economist, who tells of bargains and set- 
tlements to tlie politician, who predicts tlie fate 
of battles and broach of alliances to the usurer, 
who comparco the different funds, and to the 
talker, who talks only because lie loves to be talk 
mg 
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To put ever) man in po^H "ion fif iiis oun lime, 
and rescue llic da) fioin thi'- of irmpeis, 

is beyond in) poiua, and bnond mv hop* t, 
pciliap^', some slop ini;'bt lie [mt to Uih nntnernrnl 
jicisctuiion, if all vionld s»'rioitdy ulV’rt. that vho- 
cvci pavs a vi^il (h.it i'* not df •'ir* < 1 , or l.'fU- lon:;ci 
than the luaier k vulhni; to atn nd, JMdU of an 
10)111) whuh he e.iniiot repair, and t.dc a.'.a) tint 
mIiicIi he cannot givt' 


Kump.. 15 . 


SaTI'PDAV, .hilij CC, 175S. 


To I he 1 D L h K 

SIR, 

J HAVE the mi'^fo’t'inc to he a man of hM'-ine^'*: 

that, )on ‘■a), tu niu'-l ora hot 

v\liat makes it the more ‘'O to me, i^, ti.ul on ^ ik lia^ 
nothing to do at least she had too good an educatiun, 
and the-pi'ospcct of too good a fortnnr in re\el^!on 
when I married her, to think ot emplo)ing lie '(if 
either in ni) shop affair-,, or the management of ms 
family 

Her time, you know, av v\cll as ni) onn. must he 
filled up some way or other. For nn part, I Jia\c 
enough to mind, in weigiiing my goods out, and 
veiling on my customers, but my vile, tiiough 
/ _she could be of as much use as a shopman to me. if 
ihe would put her hand to it, is now only in my 

v\ }’V. 

»r 
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i She walks all the morning sauntering about 
the shop w ith her arms through lier pocket holes, 
or stands gaping at the door siH, and looking at every 
person that passes b} She is continually asking me 
a thousand frivolous questions about every customer 
that comes in and goes out, and all the while that 
I am entering any thing in my day book, she is lolling 
over the counter, and staring at it, as if I was only 
scribbling or diawmg figures for her amusement 
Sometimes, indeed, she w ill take a needle but as she 
always works at tlic door or in tlie middle of the 
shop she has so many interruptions, that she is longer 
hemming a towel, or darning a stocking, than I am 
in breakirig forty loaves of sugar, and making it up 
into pounds 

In the jiftcrnoons I am sure likewi e to have her 
company, except she is called upon by some of 
her acquaintance and then, a*; we let out all tlie 
upper part of our liousc and have only a little 
room backwards for ourselves, they either keep 
such a chattering or else arc calling out every mo 
ment to me, that I cannot mind iry busmess for 
them 

j\Iy wife, I am oure, might do all the little mat- 
ters our family requires, and I could wish that she 
would empio} hensclf m them but, instead of that, 
we have a girl to do the work, and look aftci a 
little boy about two jears old which, I may fairly 
say IS the mothers own child The brat must be 
humoured in every thing lie is therefore suffered 
coastantly to plaj in the shop, pull all the goods 
about, and clamber up the shelves to get at the 
p’ums ai^d sugar I dare not correct him, be 

cause, 
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At other times, as my wife is rather of the fattest, 
^nd a \ cry poor walker, besides bearing her whole 
weight upon mj arm, I am obliged to carry the child 
myself 

Thus, Sir, docs she constantly drawl out her time, 
ivithout either profit or satisfaction, and, while I 
see my neighbours w jvcs helping in the shop, and 
almost earning as much as their husbands, I have the 
mortification to find that mine is nothing but a 
dead weight upon me In short, I do not know any 
greater misfortune can happen to a plain hard work- 
ing tradesman, as I am than to be joined to such a 
^voman, who is rather a clog than an helpmate to 
him 

I am, SIR, 

lour humble servant, 

Zachary 1reacle% 


An iintno\rn Correspondent 


C 
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Numi?. 16. Saturday, Juh / 29 , 1758 . 

T PAID a \isit ycsioiclay to m3' old fnend Ned 
Dutggct^ count) \-lodgings A 7 y/ began 

trade a ^eiY small ibiUme, he took a small 
house m an obscinc sticot, and for somc3Cciis dealt 
onl3'in icmnanls Knowing that hghi gai?}', i/iahca 
Iicav^ pin se, be -was content v.ith modojotc piofit. 
having obsci\cd or heard the cficcts of civiiit3', he 
bo^^ od down to the coimtci edge at the entrance and 
departuic of e\ci3' custoinci, listened without impa- 
tience to the objections ot the ignoiant, and lefuscd 
without icscntincnt the oficis of the pcnuiious His 
only leci cation was to stand at his own door and look 
into the stieet Ills dinnci was sent liim from a. 
neighbouiing alehouse, and he opened and shut the 
s'hop at a cei tain houi w ith h]t« oim bands 

Ills leputation soon extended fiom one end of the 
sheet to the othei ; and j\Ii D?'uggct\ exemplaiy 
conduct was lecommcnded by eveiy master to Ins 
appi entice, and by cveiy father to his son. Ned 
w'as not only consideied as a thiiving tiadei, but as 
a man of elegance and politeness, Ibi he was re- 
markably neat m his dress, and w ould w eai his coat 
till eadbaie without spotting it, his hat was always 
blushed, Ins shoes glossy, his wig nicely cui led, and 
hjs stockings w ithout a w 1 mklc With such qiiali- 
- hcations it w'as not very difficult for him to gain the 
heart of iMiss Comjii^ the only daughter of j\lr Comjit 
the confectionei. 

Ned 
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Ntd IS one of tliose \\hose happiness marnage has 
encreased His Mife had the simc disposition ^Mth 
himself, and his mctliod of life mis \ cry little clnng 
cd, except that he dismissed the lodgers fiom the first 
floor, and took the vholc house into his own hands 

He had already, by his parsimony, acciimulati d a 
considerable sum, to which the fortune of his wife 
was now added Fiom this time he begin to grasp 
at greater acquisitions, and was alwa 3 s rcad^, with 
money in his liand to pick up the refuse of a sale, 
or to buy the stock of a trader wlio retired from 
business He oon added Ins parlour to his shop, 
and was obliged a few months afterwards to hire a 
warehouse 

He had now a shop splendidly and copiously fur 
nished ivith every thins that time had injured, or 
fashion had degraded, with fragments of tissues, odd 
yards of brocade, last bales of faded silk, and innu- 
merable boxes of antiquatcdnbbons His shop was 
soon celebrated through all quarters of the town, 
and frequented by every form of ostentatious po 
verty Every maid, whose misfortune it was to be 
taller than bei lady matched her gown at Mr Drug 
gets, and many a maiden, who had passed a winter 
with her aunt m Londou, dazzled the rusticks, at her 
return, with cheap finery which Driif^get had sup 
lied His shop was often visited m a morning by 
ladies who left their coaches in the next street, and 
crept through the alley in linen gowns Drugget 
knows the rank of his customers bj their bashful 
ness and, when he finds them unwilimgio be cen, 
invites them up stairs, or retires with them to the 
back window 


I rejoiced 
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I rejoiced at the ciici easing prospcnt3»’ of my 
fiiendj and imagined, that, as he grew ricli, he Mas 
groMing liappy Ills mind has partaken the cn- 
laigement of his foitunc. AVhen I stepped in foi 
the fust five ycais, I nas i\eIcomcd only Mith a shake 
of the liand , in the next pci iod of his life, he bcc- 
Loned auoss the May foi a pot of beci , but for six 
years past, lie invites me to dinnci ; and if he be- 
speaks me the day bcfoie, never fails to icgalc me 
Mith a fillet of veal. 

I'lis iiches neither made him iinciMl nor negli- 
gent; he rose at the same hour, attended Mith the 
same assiduit}’’, and boM'cd Mitli the same gentleness. 
But for some years he has been much inclined to 
talk of the fatigues of business, and the confine- 
ment of a shop, and to ish that he Jiad been so 
happy as to have icncMcd his uncle’s lease of a 
faim, that he might have lived Mithout noise and 
hmiy, in a puie air, in the aitless society of honest 
villageis, and the contemplation of the MOiks of 
natui e. 

I soon discovered the cause of my fiiend’s philo- 
sophy He thought himself giOMii iich enough to 
have a lodging in the country, like the inerceis on 
Liulgafe-Ml, and Mas lesohed to enjoy himself in 
the decline of life This m as a i evolution not to be 

made suddenly He talked ihiec years of the plea- 
sures of the countiy, but passed eveiy night over his 
own shop But at last he lesolved to be happy, and 
hned a lodging in the country, that he may steal 
some houis m the Meek fiom business, for, says lie^ 
a man ackanccs in hfe, he lavep to entertain 
himself sometimes mth his own thoughts. 


I Ma5 
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I Tvns invited to this seat of quiet and contcmph 
tion among those ivhom Mr Diuggct conbider* ns 
his most reputable fnends, and desires to make t?ie 
first AVitnesses ot his elevation to the highest dignities 
of a shopkeepei I found him at Islington, in a 
room nhich o^eilooktd the high road, amusing him 
self v-ith looking thiough the \Mndo\s which the 
clouds of dust would not suffer him to open He 
embraced me, told me I was welcome into tlie coun- 
try and asked me, if I did not feel mjsclf reficshcd^ 
He then desired tliat dinner might be hastened, for 
fresh air always sharpened his appetite, and ordered 
me a toa«!t and a glass of wine after my walk He 
told me much of the pleasure he found m retirement, 
and wondered wliat had kept him so long out of the 
country After dinner company came m, and I^fr 
J^ruggtt again repeated tlie praises of the countrN, 
recommended the pleasures of meditation, and told 
them, that he had been all the morning at the wm 
dow, counting the carrnges as they passed before 
iiiin 
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Numb. i7. SAtunp.w, 5, 1758. 

^ I ^HE rainywcatlicr, lias continued llio last 

month, IS said to liti\c given great disUn banco 
to the inspectors of barometers 'i'hc oraculous 
^^lasses have deceived their \otaiics, shovci hiis 
succeeded shover, though the} predicted sunshine 
and diy skies, and, h} fatal confidence in these falla- 
cious pi omises, man} coats have lost their gloss, and 
many cuils been moistened to tlaccidit} 

This is one of the disti esses to 111)1011 mortals sub- 
ject themselves by the pi ide of speculation 1 had 
nopait in this Icaincd disappointment, i\ho am con- 
tent to Cl edit my senses, and to hcheie that lain nil! 
fall when the air blackens, and that the ncathci Mill 
bcdryivhcn the sun is blight hi} caution indeed 
docs not always pieserve me from a shovei To be 
ivct, may happen to the genuine Idler, but to be MCt 
in opposition to theoi}, can befal only the Idki that 
pretends to be busy. Of those that spin out lite iii 
trifles and die vithout a mcmoiial, many flatter 
themselves with high opinions of thou ovn impoit- 
ance, and imagine that they aic e\eiy day adding 
some impiovemcnt to human life To be idle and 
to be poor, have always been icpioachc';, and tliere- 
fore every man endeavouis, vith his utmost caie, to 
hide his poverty horn others, and his idleness fiom 
himself. 

Among those ivlipm I ncier could persuade to rank 
tliemsolves ivith Idlci s, and who speak m ith indigna- 
tion 
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tion of my morning sleeps and nocturnal rambles, 
one passes the day m catching spiders, tliat he may 
count their eyes inth a microscope , another erects 
his head, and exhibits the dust of a marigold sepa- 
rated from the floncr nith a dextenty nortliy of 
l.eeu<icnhoeck himself Some turn the ^\heel of elec- 
tricity , some suspend rings to a load stone, and find 
that nhat they did jesterday they can do agam to 
day Some register the changes of the umd, and 
die fully convinced that the Avind is chan^able 

There are men yet more profound, m ho ha\ e heard 
that bvo colourless liquors may produce a colour by 
union, and that tno cold bodies uill grow hot if 
they are mingled, they mingle them, and produce 
the effect expected, say it is strange, and mingle them 
again 

The liiiers that sport only nith inanimate nature 
may claim some indulgence, if they are useless, they 
are still innocent but there are others •nhom I 
hnoiv not hoi\ to mention -without more emotion 
than my lo\e of quiet willingly admits Among 
the infenour professors of medical knowledge, is a 
race of wretches whose lives are only \aned by va- 
rieties of cruelty, whose favounte amusement is to 
nail dogs to tables and open them alive , to try how 
long life may be continued in vanous degrees of 
mutilation, or w ith the excision or lacemtion of the 
vital parts, to examine whether burning irons are 
felt more acutely by the bone or tuidon, and 
whether the more lasting agonies are produced by 
poison forced into the mouth, or injected into the 
'veins 

voL VII ' r 3 It 
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It IS not %ulhont icliictance that I oflend the sen- 
feibiiity of the tendci mind ^^lth images like these. 

such -cruellies Cl c not piactiscd, it iicic to be 
desired that they should not be conceived ; but, sinco 
they aic published cvciy day nilh ostentation, let me 
be allowed once to mention them, since I mention 
them mth abhoi i cnee 

Mead has insidiously irmaikcd of JFoodtcai'd, that 
he gatheied shells and stones, and ivoiild pass for a 
philosophci "With pretensions much less icason- 
able, the anatomical novice tcais out the Ining, 
bo<\cls of an animal, and 'Styles himself pliysicitui, 
picparcs himself by familiar ciuclty foi that pro- 
fession ivhich he is to exercise upon the tender and 
the helpless, upon feeble bodies and broken minds, 
and by nhich ho has oppoi tunities to extend his 
arts of toituie, and continue those cxjieiiments upon 
infancy and age, nliich he has hitlicito tiled upon 
cats and dosjs 

What IS -alleged in defence of these hateful piac- 
tices, every one knons, but the tuith is, that by 
knives, file, and poison, knowledge is not ahva^s 
sought, and is veiy seldom attained. The cxpcii- 
ments that have been tiied, are tiicd again; he that 
burned an animal nith lions yesterday, -will be Milling 
to amuse himself M’ith buniing anothei to-morioM. 
I knoM' not, that' by In ing dissections any discovery> 
has been made by v.-hich a single malady is more 
easily cuicd. And if the knoivledge of physiology 
has been someivhat increased, he surely buys knoM^- 
ledge dear, who learns the use, of the lacteals at the 
expense of his humanity. It is time that univeisal 

t “•W waT* _ 

resentment 
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resentment should arise against these hornd opera- 
tions, nhich tend to harden the heart, extinguish 
those sensations which give man confidence in man, 
and make the ph\sician more dreadful than the gout 
or stone 


NiTMB 18 S\TUKTiAyy August 12, 175& 

To Me IDLER 

SIR, 

JT commonly happens to him Tivho endeavours to 
obtain distinction by ridicule, or censure, that he 
teaches others to practise his own arts against him- 
self, aud that, after a short enjoyment of (the ap- 
plause paid to his sagacity, or of the mirth excited 
by his wit, he is doomed to suffer the same seventies 
of scrutiny to hear inquiry detecting his faults, -and 
e\aggeration sporting with bis failings 

The natural discontent of inferiority irill seldom 
fell to operate in some degree of malice against him 
who professes to superintend the conduct of others, 
especially if he seats himself uncalled m the chair 
of judicature, and exercises authority by his own 
commission 

1 ou cannot, therefore, wonder that youi* observa- 
tions on human folly, if they produce laughter at 
one time, awaken criticism at anotherj and lhat 
among the numbers whom you have taught to scoff 
ra at 
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at the retirement of Drugget, thci e is one who offers 
his apology. 

The mistake of j-our old friend is by no means 
peculiar The publick pleasures of far the greater 
part of mankind aie counterfeit Vciy fen cauy 
their philosophy to places of diversion, or are \ery 
caieful to analyse their enjoyments. The general 
condition of life is so full of misery, that nc aie 
glad to catch delight nithout inquiring whence it 
comes, or by n liat power it is beston ed 

The mind is seldom quickened to very vigoious 
operations but by pain, or the diead of ]yain. We 
do not disturb oui selves -with the detection of fal- 
lacies whicli do us no harm, nor nillingly decline a 
pleasing effect to investigate its cause He that is 
happy, by nhatevei means, desnes nothing but the 
continuance of happiness, and is no moie solicitou'; 
to distribute his sensations into their piopcr species, 
than tlic common gazer on the beauties of the spring 
to separate light into its oi iginal i a 3 s 

Pleasure is thcrefoie seldom sucli as it appears to 
otheis, nor often such as no icpicscnt it to oui selves. 
Of the ladies that spaikle at a musical peifonnance, 
a very small number has any quick sensibility of har- 
monious sounds But every one that goes has lier 
pleasme. She has _ the pleasure of sealing fine 
clothes, and of showing them, of outshining those 
whom she suspects to envy hei ; slie has the pleasure 
of appearing among other ladies in a place whither 
the race of meaner mortals seldom intrudes, and of 
1 effecting that, in the conversations of the next morn- 
ing, her- name will be mentioned among those that 

sat 
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satin the first row, she has the pleasure of returning 
courtesies, or refusing to return them, of receiving 
compliments with ciwlity, orrgecting them nith dis- 
dain She has the pleasure of meeting some of her 
acquaintance, of guessing^ «hy the rest are abpnt, 
and of lelliug them that she saw tlie opera, on pre 
tence of inquiring -v^hy they would miss it She has 
the pleasuie of being supposed to be pleased uith a 
refined amusement, and of hoping to be numbered 
among the votresses of harmony She has the plea 
sure of escaping for t«o hours the supenonty of a 
sister, Qr'*the control of a husband, and from all 
these pleasures she concludes, that heavenly musick 
IS the balm of life 

All assemblies of gayety are brought together by 
motives of the same kind The theatre is not filled 
vith those that know or regard the sbll of the actor, 
nor the ball room by those who dance, or attend to 
the dancers To all places of general resort, where 
the standard of pleasure is erected, «e run with equal 
eagerness, or appearance ol eagerness, for verydif 
ferent reasons One goes that he may say he has 
been theie, another because he never misses This 
man goes to try what he can find, and that to disco 
ver what others find Whatever diversion is costly 
will be frequented by those who desire to be thought 
nch, and whatever has, by any accident, become 
fashionable, ea ily continues its reputation, because 
every one is ashamed of not partaking it 

To cveiy place of entertainment we go with ex- 
pectation and desire of being pleased, we meet 
others who are brought by the same motives , no 
one w 31 be the first to own the disappointment, one 
r 3 face 
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face reflects the smilq of another, till each believes 
the rest delighted, and' endeavouis to catch and tianS- 
rnit the circulating" lapture. In tune all ate deceived 
by the cheat to which 'all contiibute. The fiction 
of happiness is piopagated by every tongile, and 
confirmed' by eveiy look, till at last all piofess tlie 
joy which they do not feel, consent to yield to the 
general delusion , and u hen the voluntary dream is 
at an end, lament that bliss is of so shoit a duiation. 

If pretended to pleasuies of uhich lie 

bad no peiception, or boasted of one amusement 
wheie he was indulging another, uhat did he vhich 
is not done by all those ivho lead his story ^ of whom 
some pretend delight in convei sation, only because 
they dai e not be alone , some praise tlie quiet ot so- 
litude, because they aie envious of sense, and impa- 
tient of folly; and some giatify their piide, by ant- 
ing characters which expose the vanity of life 

I am, SIR, 

Youi humble Sen^ant, 
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gOAIE of those ancient sages that have cxcrcisod 
their abihtiCi m the inquiry after the sttjncmc 
good, have been of opinion^ tint tlie Inghcst degree 
of earthly happiness quiet n calm repose both ot 
mind and bod), iindisCnrbecI b) the sight of folly or 
the noise of business, die tumults of pubhek com 
motion or the agitations of private interest a state 
m which the mind lias no other cmplojmcnt, but to 
observe and regulate her onn motions, to trace 
thought from tholight, combine one image with 
another, raise systems of science, and form thconcs 
of virtue 

To the scheme of these solitary spcciilatists, it has 
been justly objected tint if they ore happy, they are 
happy only by being useless, that mankind is one 
vast rcpublick, where every individual receives many 
benefits from the labours of otlitrs, wliicb, by labour 
ing in hb turn for others he is obliged to repay and 
that where tlic united cflbrts of all are not able to 
cKcmpt all fiom miser), none have a right to witli 
draw from tlieir task of vigilance, or to be Indulged 
in idle wisdom or solitary pleasures 

It is common for controvcrtists, in the heat of dis 
putation, to add one position to anotlicr till they 
reach the extremities of knowledge wheivtruth and 
falsehood lose their distinction Iheir admireis fol 
low them to the brink of absurdity, and then start 
back from each side towards the middle point, Sa 
*•4 
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It has happened in this great disquisition. Many 
perceive alike the force oLthe contrary arguments, 
find quiet shameful, and business dangerous, and 
llicrefore pass their lives between them, in bustle 
•without business, and negligence without quiet 

Among the pi incipal names of this moderate set 
is that great philosopher Jack IVhirkr^ w hose busi- 
ness keeps him in peipetual motion, and whose mo- 
tion always eludes his business , who is alwajs to do 
■what he never does, who cannot stand still because he 
is w'anted m another place, and w'ho is wanted in 
many places because he stajs in none 

Jack has more business than lie can conveniently 
transact in one house ; he has tliei efore one habita- 
tion neai Bozu-Chia ch, and another about a mile 
distant. By this ingenious distribution of himself be- 
tween two houses, Jack has contiived to be found at 
neither Jack's tiade is extensive, and he has many 
dealers, his conversation is sprightly, and he has 
many companions; his disposition is Kind, and hehas 
many fi lends Jack neither foi bears pleasiiie for 
business, nor omits business forpleasure, but is cquall}^ 
invisible to his h lends and his customers, to him that 
comes with an invitation to a club, and to him tliat 
waits to settle an account 

When you call at his house, his clerk tells you, that 
Mr IVhnler was just stept out, but will be at home 
exactly at two, }ou wait at a coffee-house till two, and 
then find that he has been at home, and is gone out 
again, but left word that he should be at the Half- 
moon tavein at seven, where he hopes to meet you At 
seven you go to the tavein At eight in epmes ]\fr 
TkJmler to tell j'ou, that he is glad to see }ou, and 
2 only 
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only begs leave to run for a few minutes to a gentle- 
man that lives near the Exchange^ from ^vhom he will 
return before supper can be ready Au ay he runs to 
tlie El changef to tell tlio«c who are w aiting for him, 
tliat he must beg them to defer tlie business till to- 
morrow, because his time is come atthcHh^ moon 

Jad s cheerfulness and cnilitynnk him among 
those whose presence never gives pain, and whom all 
receive with fondness and caresses He calls often on 
his friends, to tell them, tliat he will come again to- 
morrow , on the morrow he comes again, to tdl them 
how an unexpected summons hurries him away — 
IVhen he entets a house, his first declaration js, that 
he cannot sit down , and so short arc his \isits, that 
he seldom appears to have come for any otlicr reason 
but to say, lie must go 

The dogs of Bgypf, when tliirst brings them to 
the NdCf are said to run as tlicy dnnk for fear of the 
crocodiles Jad /^'/nr/eralwajs dines alfuU speed 
He enters, finds the family at table, sits familiarly 
down, and fills his plate , but while the first morsel 
IS in his moutli, hears tlic clock strike, and rises , then 
goes to another house, sits down again, recollects 
another engagement, has only time to taste the soup, 
makes a short excuse to the company, and continues 
through another streqt his desultory dinner 

But, overwhelmed as he is with business, his chief 
desire is to have still more Every new proposal 
takes possession of h|s thoughts , he soon balances 
probabilities, engages in the project, brings it al- 
most to completion, and then forsakes it for another, 
which he catches w ith tiie same alacrity, urges w ith the 

same 
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same vehemence, and abandons with the same cold- 
ness. 

‘ Eveiy man may be observed to have a certain 
strain of lamentation, some peculiar theme of com- 
plaint on which he dwells in his moments of de- 
jection Jach's topick of sorron is the want of time. 
Many an excellent’ design languishes in empty theory 
for V ant of time Foi the omission of any civilities, 
want of time is his plea to otheis , for the neglect of 
any aifau's, want of time is ms excuse to himself. 
That he wants time, he sincerely believes, for he 
onGe_ pined aivay many months with a lingei ing dis- 
temper, for want of time to attend to his hcaltli 
' Thus Jack Wliirler lives m perpetual fatigue with- 
out ^proportionate advantage, because he does not 
consider that no man can sec all with his own eyes, 
or do all with his ovm hands , that whoever is en- 
. gaged in multiplicity of business, must ti'ansact much 
by substitution, and leave something to hazard; and 
that he who attempts to do all, will ^^'astc his life in 
doing little. 
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^HTlIlt'is no crime more Infamous thah the 
MoUtion of trutli It is nj^parent tliat men 
cm be social bdngs no longer tlnn the*} bcliciL each 
other "Wben speech is employed onl} as the \e- 
liicle of fii^chood,' m cry linn inu'it thsnnitc him elf 
from others, Inhabit his own cave, and seek prc) only 
for himself 

"Vet the hw of truth, thus sacred and nccc«sar) 
IS biokcn without pumslimcnt, without ccnsuit m 
compliaiibc with in\ctcritc prejudice and ))re*vajling 
passiOnS 'Men arc wiHing to credit wlrit'thcy 
Svish, and encourage rather tliose who gratify tiiem 
antli pleasure,' thin those Uiat instruct them with 
fidelity 

For this reason every historian discovers his coun- 
try, and It IS impossible to tend tbc different ac- 
counts of any great event, watliout a wish that truth 
had more power over parti ility 

Amidst the joy of my countrymen for the acqui- 
sition of Loinsbourg, I could*not forbear to considei 
liovv differently this revolution of American power k 
not only now mentioned by the contending nations, 
but will be represented by the writers of another 
century 

rhe English histonan will imagine himself barely 
doing justice to Enghih vutuc, when he jclates 

the 
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tBe captuie of Loiushourg in tlie following man- 
ner: 

“ The English had hitherto seen, with great in- 
dignation, their attempts balBed and their force 
defied by an enemy, whom tliey considered them- 
“ selves as entitled to conquei by the light of pre- 
scnption, and whom many ages of hereditary 
^ superiority had tauglit them to desprsc. Their 
^ fleets ^\cre moie numerous, and their seamen 
braver, than those of France , yet they only floated 
useless on the ocean, and the French dended them 
fiom their poits. Misfortunes, as is usual, pro- 
^ duced discontent, the people murmured at the 
ministers, and the mmisters censuied the com- 
mandcrs. 

“ In the summer of this year, the English began 
to find their success answerable to tlieir cause. 
^ A fleet and an army weie sent to America to 
dislodge the enemies from the settlements uhicb 
“ they had so perfidiously made, and so insolently 
maintained, and to repress that power which w as 
growing more every day by the association of tlic 
^ Indians, with whom these degenerate Eiiropems 
intermarried, and wjhom they secured to tliem party 
“ by presents and promises 

“ In the begmmng of Jane the ships of n ar and 
vessels containing the land-forces appeared befoie 
Louisbourg, a place so secure by natuie that art 
was almost superfluous, and yet fortified by_ ait 
‘‘ as if nature had lefty t open The French boasted 
"‘ that It was impregnable, and spoke -with scorn 
“ of ajl attempts that could be made against if. 

The 
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The gamson \\*as numerous, the stores equal to 
the longest siege, and their engineers mid com- 
** manders high in rcputnlion JIic mouth of tlie 
“ harbour u-as so narrow, tliat tlircc sliips witlun 
might easily defend it against all attacks from 
the sea. The 1 tench had, with that caution 
“ wliicli cowards borrow from fear, and attnbutc to 
pohc), eluded our fleets, and sent into tliat port 
** five great ships and six smaller, of whicli they 
sunk four in tlic mouUi of tlic passage, Iming 
** raised Inttcncs, and {wsted troops at all the 

* places where the} thought it pos'^ible to make a 
** descent Die Lugbsh^ however, hud more to 
“ dread from the roughness of the sea, thanflfrom 
** the skill or bravery of the defendants Some 
** da}s passed before the surges, which use \cr} 
** high round tliat island, would suffer them to 
** land At last tlicir impatience could he re 
“ strained no longer, they got possession of the 
** shore with little loss b} tlic sea, ami wjtJi less by 

* tliecncni} In a few days Uic artillcr} was had 
“ cd, the battenes were raised and the Itaich h id 
“ no otlicr hope than to escape from one post to 
“ another A shot from the baltciics fired tht 
“ powder in one of then largest sliips, tlic flame 
“ spread to the two next, and all three were dc 
“ stroyed , the Ettglnh admiral sent his boats aguin>5t 
“ the two large ships }ct rcnnmins took tlicui 

without resistance, and terrified the ganison to aii 
** immediate capitulation” 

Let us now oppose to this Enghih narrative tlic 
relation winch will be produced, about the same tune, 
by tlic writer of the age of Loui^ W 


About 
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About this time the Evghsh ncln jilted to the 

conduct of dfiaiih a man vlio undcitook to save 

“ fiom desliLiction that fciocious and turbulent peo- 

“ pie, vrho, horn the mean in‘«o 1 cncc of -uealthy 

“ traders, and llic lawless confidence of successful 

“ robbeis, v\eie no\. cunK m despair and stiiepfied 

‘‘ vuth honour He called in tlie mIhcIi had 

“ been dispeised o\ci the ocean to guaid then mer- 

“ chants, and sent ,i fleet and an arm}', in ulnch 

almost the M hole stien^th of England w'ds coni- 

“ prised, to cccuic then po'-scssions in Aii^nica, 

“ which w’ere cndantrcied tdike bv the E)cnc)i arms 

* 

“ and the French Mitue ^Vc had taken the English 
“ fcJItresscs by foicc, and gained the Indian nations 
“ by humanity. The Evgli'^li^ whcicvcr they come, 
“ aie sure to have the natives for then enemies; for 
the only motive of then settlements is avaiice, and 
“ the oi^ly consequence of then success is oppics- 
“ sioii. 'In this wai they acted like othei baiba- 
“ nans, and with a dcgicc of outiagcous cuiclty, 
which the gentleness of oui nianneis scaicely 
suffers us to conceive, ofleicd 1 cm aids by open 
“ pioclamation .to tho<?c wiio should bung in the 
scalps of Indian women and children A tiader 
“ always makes wai with tlie ciuelty of a pirate. 

They had long looked wntli envy and with tcr- 
“ lour upon the influence v Inch the French exerted 
“ ovei all the ncji thei n 1 egions of Ameiica by the 
possession of Zcmsboing, a place natuially stiong, 
“ and new^ foi tilled with some slight outvvoiks 
“ They hoped to smpiise the gauison unprovided; 
“ i)ut that sluggishness which always defeats then 
malice, gave us time to send supplies, and to 

station 
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“ sntion slnps for tlic defence of the liarbour 
“ Thej came before Lomsbouig m Jtme, and nerc 
“ for some time m doubt nlietber thej sliould land 
“ But the commanders, nbo bad latclj 'cen an id 
“ nnral shot for not bavin" done wliat be bad not 
“ poner to do, durst not leave the place unassaulted 
“ An Engtishman lias no ardour for honour, nor 
“ zeal for dutj , he neither values glory nor loves Ins 
“ ling but balances one danger with another, and 
“ will fight ratlier tlian lie hangcil They therefore 
“ landed, hut with great loss, their engmecre had, 
“ in the last war with the rnncli, learned something 
“ of the inilitar) science, and made their approaches 
“ witli sufficient skill , but all their cflorfs had been 
" w itliout effect, had not n ball nnfortun itch fallen 
“ into the powder of one of our ships, which com 
“ municated the fire to the rest, and bj opemng 
“ the pass ige of the harbour, obliged the carri'on 
“ to capitulate. Ifius was ioinsieHig lost, and oiir 
“ troops marched out vntli the admiration of their 
“ enemies, who durst hardly think tlicmseUe masters 
“ of tlie place ’ 
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Numb. 21 . Saturdav, September 2, 1758. 

To the IDLER 
Dear Mb Idler, 

^‘jj^^HERE is a species of misery, or of disease, 
foi -which OLD language is commonly ‘supposed 
to be without a name, but which I think is empha- 
tically enough denominated listles 7 iess^ and which is 
commonly teiined a want of something to do 

Of the unhappiness of this state I do not expect all 
your readers to have an adequate idea IVJanyaie 
overburdened with business, and can imagine no 
comfort but in rest , many have minds so placid, as 
wulhngly to indulge a voluntaiy lethargy, 01 so nar- 
low, as easily to be filled to llieii utmost capacity. 
By these I shall not be undci stood, and tlieicfore 
cannot be pitied Those only w ill sympathize w ith 
my complaint, whose imagination is active and re- 
solution weak, w'hose desires aie aident, and whose 
choice is delicate , who cannot satisfy themselves w itli 
standing still, and yet cannot find a motive to direct 
their couise 

I was the second son of a gentleman, w-hose estate 
was barely sufficient to suppoit himself and his heir 
in the dignity of killing game He theiefoie made 
use of the mteiest wdiich the alliances of his family 
affoided him, to piocure me a post in the aimy. I 
passed some years in the most contemptible of all 

human 
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human stations, that of a eolditr in time of peace 
I nandered uith the legimcnt os the quirters ncrc 
cliangcd, ^vitliout opportunity for business, taste for 
kno^v ledge, or money for pleasure Wherever I 
came, I vvas for some time a stranger without cuno- 
sity, and afterwards an acquaintance without fnend- 
ship Having nothing to hope m iliese places of for- 
tuitous residence, I resigned my conduct to chance , 
I had no intention to offend, I had no ambition to 
delight 

I suppose every man is shocked when he hears how 
frequently soldiers are washing for war Tlie wish is 
not alwa^ys sincere , the greater part arc content with 
sleep and lace, and counterfeit an ardour which thc) 
do not feel, but those wlio desire it most arc neither 
prompted b) malevolence nor patnotism, tlicy nei- 
ther pant for laurels, nor delight in blood but long 
to be delivered from the t^rann) of idleness, and re- 
stored to the dignity of active beings 

I never imagined m3 self to have more courage than 
other men, 3ct was often involuntarily wishing foi a 
war, but of a war at that time I had no prospect 
and bcini; enabled, by tlic death of an uncle, to live 
without my pay, I quitted the anny, and resolved to 
regulate m3 own motions 

I was pleased, for a while, with the novelty of in 
dependence, and imagined tliat I had now found w hat 
every man desires ^ly time was in m3 own power, 
and my habitation was wherever my choice should 
fix It I amused myself for two 3 cars m passing 
from place to place, and comparing one convenience 
with another but being at last ashamed of inquiry, 

VoL VII G and 
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and weal y of uiiccitainty, I puiclia-.cd a liouse, and 
established my family^ 

I now cvpcctcd to begin to be happy, and 
happy foi a shoit time \\itli that expectation. Rut 
I soon perceived my spii its to subside, and my ima- 
gination to gron dailv. Tiic gloom tliickencd every 
day round me. I wondcicd by what malignant 
powci my peace was Idastcd, till I discovered at last 
that I had nothing to do 

Time, vMth all its cclciity, moves slowly to him 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight I 
am foiccd upon a thousand shifts to enable me to 
endure the tediousness of the day. I use when I 
can sleep no longei, and talce my morning walk, I 
see vvhat I have seen bcfoic, and letuin I sit dow n, 
and persuade 11 A ^^clf tint I sit-down to think, find 
it impossible to think without a subject, use up to 
inquiie after news, and endcavoui to kindle in m3 self 
an aitificicd impatience ior intelligence of cv'cnts, 
which will novel extend any consequence to me, but 
that a few' minutes they abstiact me fiom m3'sclf. 

When I have Iicaid any thing that may gratify 
cmiosity, I am busied foi a while in lunning to 
relate It I hasten from one place of concouisc to 
anothei , delighted with my own impoi tance, and pi oud 
to think that I am doins: somethin", though I Imow 
that anothei hour would spaie m3' laboui 
V I had once a loimd of \isits, which I paid very le- 
gulaily, but I have now' liied most of my fi lends 
When I have sat down I foi got to use, and have 
moiethan once overheaid one asking another when 
I would be gone ? I peiccive the company tired, I 
6 observe 
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obsene the mistress of the family hispenng to her 
scnants, I find orders gi\en to put off business till 
to niorrou, I see the watches frequently inspected, 
and jet c'lnnot withdraw to the ■\ acuity of solitude, 
or venture mjself in my own companj 

Thus burdensome to nijsclf and others, I form 
many «chemca of cmplovmeiit which may make my 
life useful or agreeable, and exempt me from tlie 
ignominy ot living bj suficrance 1 his new course 
1 have long designed but have not jet begun 'Ihc 
present moment is never proper for the thingc, but 
there IS alwajs a time in view when all obstacles will 
be removed, and I shall suqincc all tint know me 
with a new distnbution of my time Iwcnty jears 
have passed since I have resolved u complete amend 
ment, and tuentj jtara have been lost in dtlajs Age 
is coming upon me, and "I should look back witliragc 
and despair upon the w aste of life but that I am now 
beginning in earnest to begin n reformation 
I am, SIR, 

Your Iiumblc Servant^ 

Dick Lincep 
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Numb. vSatuudat, Svpi ember i6, 1758. 
7b /be I]) LEU 

SIR, 

A\as ])as^ing Lit cl} iindci ouc of the gates of 
this city, I M as sti iicK lUi lion onr b} a i ucfiil cry, 
M'hirli summoned me /o i cmvnihvr the pooj ihhtoi.s. 

Tlicuisdom and justice ot the En>^/nb laws arc, 
by FjUg(i*ihmcn at least, loudK cclchiatel; but 
scarcely the most zealous adnnieisof our institutioas 
canthinh thatlau uisc, ninth, u hen men aic capable 
of nork, obliges them to beg; oi just, nlnch exposes 
the hiicity of one to the passions of anothc r. 

The prosperity ol a people is piopoitionatcto the 
niimbci of hands and minds iiscfull} cmployctl. To 
the community, sedition is a fcvci, coiruption is a 
gangiene, and idlenc'^s an atiojih}, 'Whatever bod}, 
and whatever society, wastes ihorc than it actpuics, 
must giadually dcca} , and cvei v being that continues 
to be fed, and ceases to laboui, takes away something 
fiom the pubhek stock 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in the 
sloth and daikncss of a piiaon, is a loss to the nation, 
and no gam to the crcditoi Foi of the multitudes 
who aie pining in those cells of inncry, a vciy small 
partis suspected of any fiaudulcnt act b} whichtliey 
retain wdiat belongs to othcis The lest aie impii- 
boned by the wantonness of piide, the malignity of 
revenge, or the acrimony of disappointed expec- 
tation 


If 
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Iftlio c, «bo thus ngorous!) exercise the poucr 
A\hich tliL hw has put into their hands, be asked, 
T\hy they continue to iinpn on tlio«e whom they 
know to be unable to pay them one 'nil answ cr, tint 
his debtor once li\c(l better thin himself, another, 
that lus wife looked above her nei^'libours, and his 
children went in silk clothe^ to the danein^^ school, 
and anotliei, that he pretciidtd to bciijokci and 
a wit Some will repi), tint li they were in 
debt, tliey should meet with tlie same treitmcnt, 
so lie, tlidt tlicy owe no more limn thc\ can piy, 
Olid need therefore give no nceount of then aetions 
Some will confess their lesolulion, tlmtUicir debtors 
shall rot mjail, and «otnc will discover, tint they 
hope, by cruelty, td wnng tlie piyment from llieir 
friends 

The end of all civil regulations is to sccuic private 
happiness from private malignity to keep iiuhvi 
duals from the power of one anothci , but this end 
Is apparently neglected, when u man, imlatcd witli 
loss, IS allowed to hethejudgeof his oancuisc,and 
to assign the pumslunent of Ins own pam, wiicn tliQ 
distinction between guilt and happiness between ca 
sualty and design, is entrusted to eyes blind with in- 
terest, to undeistmJings deprived by resentment 

Since povcity is puiiislicd among us as a cninc, it 
ought at least to be treated wiUi the same lenity as 
other enmes , the offender ought not to languish at 
the will ot him whom he lias offended but to be al- 
lowed some appeal to tlic justice of his country 
riieie can be no reason why any debtor should be 
imprisoned, but that he may be compelled to pay 
meat, and a term should tlieicfurc he fixed, m 
03 which 
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ivliich the creditor should exhibit his accusation df 
concealed property If sucli property can be disco- 
vered, let it be given to the crcditoi ; ii the charge is 
not offered, or cannot be pio\cd, let the piisoner be 
dismissed. 

Those who inadc tl.c laws haie appaicntly sup- 
posed, that evciy deficiency of payment h the ciime 
of the debtor Lut the tnith is, that tlic ci editor al- 
V, ays shares the act, and often more than shares the 
guilt, of improper trust It seldom liappens that any 
man impiisons another but foi debts which be suf- 
feird to be conti acted in hope of advantage to him- 
'self, and foi bai gains in winch he proportioned his 
profit to his own opinion of the hazard, and there is 
no reason w hy one should punish the other for a con- 
ti act in which both concuired 

Many of the inhabitants of prisons may justly com- 
, plain of hauler tieatment He that once owes moie 
than he can pay is often obliged to biibc liis credi- 
tor to patience, by increasing his debt AVorsc and 
worse commodities, at a higher and higher price, are 
forced upon him, he is iinpovciished by compulsive 
traffick, and at last ovei whelmed, m the common re- 
ceptacles of misery, by debts, w'hich, without his 
own consent, weic accumulated on his head To the 
relief of tins distress, no other objection can be made, 
but tliat by an easy dissolution ot debts fiaud will be 
left without punishment, and imprudence without 
iwe, and tliat when insolvency should be no longei 
punishable, credit w ill cease 

The motive to ciedit, is the hope of advantage 
Coinmcice can never be at a stop, while one man 
wants w'liat another can supply, and credit will 

nevet' 
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ne\cr be denied, it is likely to be repaid 
profit He tint trusts one horn he designs to sue, 
IS cnniinal by the act of trust, tlic cessation of siicli 
insidious tnfiick is to be desired, and no reason can 
be gi\cn why a change of the lau should impair any 
other 

AVc see nation trade uith nation, Mherc no pay- 
ment can be conipcllcd Mutual con\enicncc pro 
duces mutuil confidence, and the merchants con 
tinuc to satisfy the demands pf each other, though 
the} have notliing to dread but the loss of trade 
It IS \ain to continue an institution, which c\pe 
ncucc show s to be incflcctual Vic ha\c non im 
prisoned one generation of debtors after another, but 
we do rot find that their numbers lessen We lla^c 
now learned tliat rashness and iinpnulcnce will not 
be deterred fiom taking credit let us try whclhci 
fraud and avaiicc may be more easily restrained from 
giving It. 

I am, SIR, &c * 

This Number was substituted for the original 2s 22, which 
we have reprinted it the end of this Volume, C 
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Numb. 23. Saturday, Scpiemher 23, 1758. 

T I F E has no pleasure higher or nobler than 
^ that of friendship. It is painful to con'^ider, 
that this sublime enjoyment may be impaired or 
destroyed by innumerable causes, and that there is 
no human possession of uhich the duration is less 
certain. 

Many have talked, m very exalted language, of 
the perpetuity of friendship, of invincible constancy, 
and unalienable kindness , and some examples have 
been seen of men \iho have continued faithful to 
their earliest choice, and whose affection has predo- 
minated over changes of fortune, and contianety of 
opinion 

But these instances are memorable, because they 
aie rare The tnendship which is to be practised or 
expected by common mortals, must take its- rise from 
mutual pleasure, and must end \\ hen the power ceases 
of delighting each other. 

Many accidents thciefore may happen, by uhich 
the ardoui of kindness will be abated, without cn- 
minal baseness 01 contemptible inconstancy on either 
part. To givepleasuie is not always in our power; 
and little does he know himself, uho believes that 
he can be always able to receive it 

Those who would gladly pass tlieir days togetlier 
may be sepaiated by the diffeient couise of their 

aftaiis ; 
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afidirs, and fncndship, like love, is destrojed by 
long -ibstnce, though it roay be increased by short 
intcrniis 10ns M hat v\c hfjve inissid long enough 
to uant It, Avc vTiIuc morcvvlicn it is agained, but 
tlmtvvhicli lias been lost till ji is forgotten, -Mill be 
found at la.t with little gladness, and with stiil less 
if a substitute h is supplied tin phee A man de- 
prived of the comjianion to wlioni he u«cd to open 
his bo<:oni and with whom he shared the hours of 
leisure and mcrriincnt, feels the dav at first hanging 
heavy on him, his difTtcultics oppress, and his 
doubts distract hirn he sees time come and go 
witliout hi 3 wonted gratification, and all is sadness 
within and solitude about him Rut this uneasiness 
never last* long, necessity produces expedients, new 
amusements ire discovered, nnd new convcrsUion is 
admitted 

No expectation is more frequently dls^ppolntcd, 
than that winch naturally arises m the mind from 
the prospect of meeting on old fiicnd after long 
scpantion We expect the attraction to be re 
vivcd, and llic coalition to be renewed, no man 
considcra how much alteration tune iias made m 
hiin-iell, and ver} few inquire what effect it has had 
upon others Jlic first hour convinces them, that 
the pleasure, winch tlicy hive formerly enjoyed, is 
for ever at an end, difllrcnt scenes hive made dif 
fci ont impressions , tlic opinions of both are changed , 
and that siimliliKle of manners and sentiment is loa^ 
winch confirmed them botli in the approbation of 
tlicmsclvcs 

1 ricndsliip is often destroyed by opposition of 
mlciest, not only b^ the ponderous and visible into 

rest 
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lest which the clcsiie of wealth and gicatnc^s foims 
and maintains, but by a thoiisancl secict and slight 
competitions, scaiccly known to the mind upon 
which they operate. There is scaiccly any man 
without' some favouiite trifle mIiicIi he values above 
greater attainments, some dcsiie of petty praise which 
he cannot patiently sufler to be fiustiated This 
minute ambition is sometimes crossed bcfoie it is 
known, and sometimes defeated by wanton petu- 
lance, but such attacks arc seldom made without 
the loss of fiicndship, for, Avhoc\cr has once found 
the vulnerable part will alwaj'S be feaicd, and the 
resentment will burn on in seciet, of which shame 
hinders the discoveiy 

This, how'evei, is a slow* malignity, which a wise 
man w'lll obviate as inconsistent with quiet, and a 
good man will lepress as contrai}’^ to viituc; but 
liLiman happiness is sometimes violated by some 
more sudden strokes. 

A dispute begun m jest upon a subject w'hich a 
moment bcfoie was on both parts regarded with 
caieless indiffeicncc, is continued by the desire of 
conquest, till vanity kindles into lage, and opposi- 
tion rankles into enmity. Against tins hasty mis- 
chief, I know not what secuiity can be obtained, 
men will be sometimes sui pi iscd into quaii els, and 
though they might both hasten to reconciliation, as 
soon as their tumult had subsided, yet two minds wall 
seldom be found together, wdnch can at once sub- 
due their discontent, or immedidtely enjoy the sweets 
of peace, without remembeiing the wounds of the 
conflict. 


Fiicndship 
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rucndihip Ins oilnr '*n'*mic5 Suspicion is nl 
\\i\)s I oruLi tnj tnc ciutiou , nnd di'^gu^t repelling 
the dciicitc Ver) blender dificrcnces ^mII «omc 
tine, pait Uio c whom long rcciprocnlion of avility 
or hen* licence h s united fjoneio^c nnd Kfi/igir re- 
tirtd into tlie country to enjov the eo npin^ of each 
otlicr nnJ rcLimal in six Mtcks cohl nnd petulant, 
s pleaburcMas to \nlk in tlic fields, nnd Zoue^ 
ioichtn It in a bo icr, each had complied ^nUl the 
Ollier m his turn nnd cncli \\as nngrj that comph 
ance had been txacteil 

The most filial <h of fncndslnp is gradual dc 
cn) or dislike houil) mcrcasc<l b) causes too slender 
for comp’aint, and too numerous for removal — 
Tho'c nho arc angry ma) be reconciled, tIio<c 
vlio have been injured may receive n rcconipcnsc 
but when tlic d'''«irc of pleasing and vvillingncss 
to be pleased is siicntl) diminished tlic renovation 
of friendship is liopclcss, as, when tlic Mtal powers 
sink into hnguor, llicrc is no longer any U'^ of the 
plijsician 
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Numb. 24. Saturday, Sepicmber 30, 1 758. 


Y^HEN man sees one of the mfciioiir crea- 
tines perched upon a ticc, 01 basking m the 
sunshine, -without any appaient endeavoui 01 pur- 
suit, he often asks himself, or his companion, On 
what that'ammal can be supposed to be ihwhng ? 

Of this question, since ncitliei bn d nor beast can 
answer it, ue must be content to live nithoiit the 
resolution We know not how much the biutes 
recollect of the past, or anticipate of the futuie; 
what pon er they have of coinpai ing and prefei ring ; 
or whether their faculties may not lest in motionless 
indiffeience, till they are moved by the presence of 
their proper object, or stimulated to act by corpoial 
sensations. 

1 am the less inclined to these superfluous in- 
quiries, because I have always been able to hud suL' 
ficient matter for cuiiosity in my own species It is 
useless to go fhr in quest of that uhich may be found 
at home; a vciy nanow ciicle of observation will 
supply a sufficient number of men and women, who 
might be asked, with equal piopiiety, On what they 
can be thmhng ? 

It is reasonable to believe, that thoudit. like 
eveiy thing else, has its causes and effects, that it 
must pioceed fiom something known, done, 01 suf- 
fered, and must pioduce some action or event 
Yet how great is the number of those in uhose 
minds no source of thought has evei been opened, 

m 
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in whose life no consequence of thought is ever 
discovered who Inve Icnnicd nothing upon which 
they can reflect, wlio Ime neither seen nor felt 
an) thing which could Jeivc its trices on the me- 
mory, who neither foresee nor desire nnv cliuigc of 
tlicir condition, and have therefore neither fear, 
hope, nor design, and jet arc supposed to he tliink 
mg beings 

lo ever) act a subject is required lie lliat 
thinks must think upon something Rut tell me, 
je that pierce deepest into nature, jc tint take tlie 
widest siinc)S of life, infonn me kind shades of 
Mttlbianche and of LocICf what that somcUung can 
be, which excites and coiitmucs thouchl in maiden 
aunts with small fortunes m joungtr brothers tliat 
live upon annuities , m tnders retired from business, 
in soldiers absent from Uicir regiments , or in w idow s 
tint have no children 

Life IS commonly considered ns ciUicr active or 
contemplative, but surcU this division, how long 
soever It has been received, js inadequate and fal 
latious Ilicrc arc mortds whoso life is certainly 
not active, for tlic) do nciUicr good nor evil, and 
whose life cannot be properly called contcinplativi^ 
for they never attend either to tlic conduct of men, 
or the woiks of nature, but rise in tlie morning, 
iook round them till night in careless stupidity, go 
to bed and sleep, and rise again in tlio morning 

It has been laid) a celebrated qucc^tion in the 
schools of philosophy, // hUher (he soul (iliVai/s 
thi7iks ^ Some liav o defined the soul to be the pojjer 
of thmkvigy concluded that its c&sencc consists m 
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act; that, if it should cease to act, it would cease 
to be; and that cessation of thought is but another 
name foi extinction of mind. Tliis argument is 
subtle, but not conclusive, because it supposes 
what cannot be proved, * that the nature of mind is 
properly defined Others afiect to disdain subtilty, 
when subtilty will not sci ve their purpose, and ap- 
peal to daily experience We spend many hours, 
they say, in sleep without the least remembrance of 
any thoughts which then passed in our minds ; and 
since we can only by our on n consciousness be sure 
that we think, why should ne imagine that we have 
had thought of which no consciousness lemains^ 

This argument, w'hich appeals to expeiience, may 
from experience be confuted ire eveiy day do 
something w-hich w’c forget wdien it is done, and 
know' to have been done only by consequence The 
Avaking hours are not denied to have been passeil m 
tliought, 3'et he that shall endeavour to recollect on 
one day the ideas of the foiincr, will only turn tlie 
eye of reflection upon vacanc}', he will find, that 
the greater part is iiievocabl> vanished, and w’onder 
how the moments could come and go, and leave so 
little behind them. 

To discover only that the arguments on both sides 
are' defective, and to thiow' back the tenet into its 
foimei unfertamty, is thespoit of wanton or male- 
volent scepticism, delighting to see the sons of phi- 
losophy at w ork upon a task •which never can be 
decided I shall suggest an argument hitherto over- 
looked, which may perhaps deteimine the contro- 
versy. 

If 
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If It be impossible to think without inateiials, 
there must necessarily be minds tliat do not always 
think, and wlicnce shall ue furnish materials for the 
meditation of the glutton between his mcaU, of the 
sportsman in a rainy montli, of the annuitant between 
the dajs of quarterly payment, ot the politician when 
the mails are detained by contraij winds 

But hoiv frequent soever may be the examples of 
existence w ithout thought, it is cert iinl}^ a state not 
much to be desired He tliat lives m torpid in- 
sensibility, wants nothing of -a carcass but putre 
faction It IS the part of e\ely inhabitant of the 
earth to partake the pains and pleasuies of his fellow-^ 
beings, and, as in a load through a country desert 
and uniform, the traveller languishes for want of 
amusement, so the passage of life will be tedious 
and iiksome to him who does not beguile it by 
diversified ideas 
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Numb. 25. Saturday, October 7, 1758. 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

T AM a very constant frequenter of the playhouse, 

a place to which I suppose the Idler not much a 
stranger, since he can have no where else so much 
entertainment with so little concurrence of his own 
endeavour. At all other assemblies, he that comes 
to receive delight, will be expected to give it, but 
in the theatie nothing is necessary to the amusement 
of two hours, but to sit down and be willing to be 
pleased 

The last week has offered t^vo new actors to the 
toAvn. The appearance and retirement of actors aie 
the great events of the theatiical world, and their 
first performances fill the pit with conjecture and 
prognostication, as the first actions of a new monarch 
agitate nations v ith hope or fear 

What opinion I have formed of the future excel- 
lence of these candidates for dramatick glory, it is 
not necessary to declare Their entrance gave me 
a higher and nobler pleasure than any borrowed cha- 
racter can afford. I saw the ranks of the theatre 
emulating each other in candour and humanity, and 
contending who should most effectually assist the 
struggles of endeavour, dissipate the blush of difti- 
dence, and still the flutter of timidity. 


This 
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This behaviour is such as becomes a people, too 
tender to repress those who iMsh to please too gene 
rous to insult those who can make no resistance A 
publick pel former is so much in the power of spec- 
tators, that all unnecessary seventy is restrained by 
that general law of humanity which forbids us to be 
cruel where there is nothing to be feared 

In every new performer something must be par- 
doned No man can, by any force of resolution, 
secure to himself the full possession of his own 
-powers under tlie eje of a hige assemblj Varia- 
tion of gesture, and flexion of voice, are to be ob-- 
tamed only by experience 
There is nothing for which such numbers think 
themselves qualified as for tlieatncal exhibition 
E\ery human being has an action graceful to his 
own eye, a \oice musical to his own ear and a 
sensibility which nature forbids him to know that 
any othei bosom can excel An art m which such 
numbers fancy themselves excellent, and which the 
publick liberally rewards, will excite many compe- 
titor,' and in many attempts there must be many 
miscarriages 

The care of the critick should be to distinguish 
jenrour from inability^faults of inexperience from de 
fects of nature Action irregular and turbulent may 
be reclaimed, vociferation vehement and confused 
may be restrained and modulated, the stalk of 
the tyrant may become the gait of the man, the 
jell of inarticulate di tress may be reduced to hu- 
man lamentation All these faults should be for 
a time overlooked, and afterwards censured with 
VoL Vir H gentle 
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gentleness and candour. But if in an actor thcie 
appears an utter vacancy of meaning, a frigid _egua- 
lity, a stupid languor, a torpid apathy, the greatest 
l^indncss that can be shown him, is a speedy sentence 
of expulsion. 

I am, SIR, &c. 


The plea which my correspondent has offered for 
young actors, I am very far fiom nishing to invali- 
date. I always considered those combinations which 
are sometimes formed m the playhouse, as acts of 
fraud or of cruelty , he that applauds him who does 
not deserve piaise, is endeavouring to deceive the 
publick , he that hisses in malice or sport is an op- 
pressor and a robber 

But surely this laudable forbeaiance might be 
justly extended to young poets The art of the 
ivritei, like that of the player, is attained by slow 
degrees The power of distinguishing and discri- 
mmating comick characters, or of filling tragedy 
with poetical images, must be the gift of nature, 
which no instruction nor labour can supply, but 
the art of dramatick disposition, the contexture of 
the scenes, the opposition of characters, the mvolu- 
tion of the plot, the expedients of suspension, and 
the stratagems of surpiise, are to be learned by 
practice; and it is cruel to discourage a poet for 
evei, because he has not from genius what only ex- 
pel lence can bestow. 

Life IS a stage. Let me likewise solicit candour 
for the young actor on the stage of life. Tiiey that 
3 enter 
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enter into the world arc too often treated with un 
reasonable rigour by those that were once as igno 
rant and heady as tlieniscUes, and distinction 13 
not always made between the faults wliicli require 
speedy and violent eradication, and those that w ill 
gradually drop away in the progicssion of life Vi 
tious olicitatious of appetite, if not checked, will 
erow more importunate, and mean arts of profit or 
ambition will gatJicr strength m the mind, if they 
arc not early suppressed I 3 ut mistaken notions of 
supenontj, de ires of useless show, pride of little 
accomplishments, and all tlic tram of vanity, wall 
be bnishcd away by the wang of Time 
Reproof should not exhaust its power upon petty 
failings let it watch diligently against the incur- 
sion of vice, and leave foppery and futility to die 
of themselves 
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Numb-. 26. Saturday, October 14, 1758. 

Mb. Idler, 

J NEVER thought that I should ^vritc any thing 
to be printed, but having lately seen your first 
essay, which was sent down into the kitchen, v.'iLli a. 
great bundle of gazettes and useless papers, I find 
that you aie willing to admit any coiTCspondent, and 
therefore hope you will not reject me. If you pub- 
lish my lettei, it may encouiage otheis, in the 
same condition with myself, to tell their stories, 
which may be perhaps as useful as those of great 
ladies. 

I am a poor girl I w as bred in the country at a 
charity-school, maintained by the contiibutions of 
wealthy neighbours. The ladies, or patronesses, 
visited us from time to time, examined how we were 
taught, and saw that our clothes were clean. We 
lived happily enough, and were instiucted to be 
tliankful to those at whose cost we were educated. 
I was alw'ays the favouiitc of my mistress, she used 
to call me to lead and show my copy-book to all 
sti'angers, who never dismissed me without com- 
mendation, and very seldom w ithout a shilling. 

At last the chief of our subscribeis having passed 
a wmtei in London, came dowm full of an opinion new 
and strange to the whole country. She held it little 
less than ciiminal to teach poor giils to read and 
wiite They who aie born to poverty, she said, are 

born 
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bom to Iterance, and \mII i\ork tiic harder the less 
t!ic) knou SIic told licr friends, that Loudoji ^^as 
in confusion b} tlic insolence of servanb, tliat 
scarcely a -wcncli was to be got for nil lorl, since 
cducition had nude such nunihcrs of fine ladies, tlmt 
nobod) would now accept o lower title tlian that of 
a Avaitmg maid, or something Umt ini^^ht quahl) her 
to weir laced shoes and long nifilcs, mid to sit at 
work in tlie pirlour window Rut she was resolved, 
for her pirt to spoil no more girls tliosc, wlio were 
to Inc h) tlteir Ii inds, should ncitlicr read nor write 
out of her pocket, the world was bad cnoui,li al- 
rcadv, and slic would have no part in making it 
worse 

^ She w^s fora «boi time wannl) opposed, but she 
pcrscvcrctl in her net o is mid withdrew hcrsubscrip 
tion lew li ten wiilioiit a de«irc of convaction to 
those wlio advise tliem to spare their monc) Her 
cximplc and her urguimnls pined ground daiK , 
and in Ic s linn a }Cjr ilic whole parnh was con 
vincctl, tint llic nation would be ruined, if Uic 
children of tiic poor wtic taught to read and write 

Our scliool was now dissolvtil in) niislrcss kissed 
me when we parted, and told me, tint, being old 
and Iiclplcss, she could not assist me , adv iscd me to 
seek a service, and charged me not to foigct what I 
liad learned 

iVIy reputation for scliolnrship, which had Inthcrto 
recommended me to favour, was, b\ the adherents 
to the new opinion, considered as a crime, and, 
when I offered in) self to an) mistress, I had no other 
answer than, Sine, dnld^you louldnot Lorld hmd 
113 
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‘it)ork is not fit for a pcn-xvoman , a scruhhing-brush 
•would spoil your hand, child / 

I could not li\c at liomc, and A\hile I Mas 
considcnng to m hat I sliould betake me, one of the 
gills, M'ho had gone fioin onr school to London, 
came doMn in a silk gown, and told her acquaint- 
ance hoM’’ Mcll she Ined, Mhat fine things she saw, 
and Mhat great -wages she icccivcd I icsolvcd 
to tiy rny foitunc, and took my passage in the 
next Meek’s Maggon to London I had no snaies 
laid for me at my arrival, but came safe to a 
sistei of my mistress, M’ho undcitook to get me 
a place She kneM' only the fimiihes of mean 
tradesmen; and I, having no high opinion of my 
OM'n qualifications, mqs Milling to accept the fiist 
offer. 

My fiist mistiess M-as Mife of a m 01 king M-atch- 
maker, mIio earned moic than Mas sufficient to 
keep his family in decency and plenty, but it Mas 
their constant practice to hue a chaise on Sunday, 
and spend half the m as-es of the M’eek on Richmond 
Hill, of Monday he commonly la} half m bed, and 
spent the other half in mciiiment, Tuesday and 
Wednesday consumed the rest of his money; and 
three days eveiy M-eek M^cie passed in extiemity of 
M^ant by us mIio Meie left at home, Mhile my mas- 
ter lived on trust at an alehouse You may be 
sure, that of the suffercis the maid suffeied most; 
and I left them, aftei three months, lather than be 
starved. 

I was then maid to a hatter’s M’lfe. Theie M^as 
no want to be dreaded, for they lived in perpetual 
, luxury. 
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luxurj mistress %\as a diligent MOtinn, nnd 

rose carl) in the morning to set the joume\'mcii to 
Mork my nns^cr was a man much beloved by liis 
ncicliboura, and sit at one <lnb or otlicr cvciy 
night I V IS oblucil to v nit on nn master at 
ni"ht, and on mj mistress in tlic 11 oming He scl 
dom came home before two, and she rose at five I 
could no more live wiUiotit sleep than v ithoul food, 
and therefore entreated thtin lO look out for another 
serv mt. 

Mv next removal was to a linen drapci s, wlio 
liad si\ children AIj mistress, when 1 fir t cn 
tered the lion c, infonncil me, tha I nuiot never 
contradict the clnhUtn, nor tiilcr tlicm to cry I 
had no desire to oflend, and rtndil) promised to 
do my best Ilut when I gave tJicm their break 
fast, I could not help all first wiicn I was ])1 iMiig 
with one in my lap, I was forced to Uep the ic t 
111 expectation Tlrt which w is not ^ntificd al- 
ways resented tlic injury with a loud outei), which 
put my mistress in a fiiiy at me, and prueured sugar- 
plums to the eliild I could not keep six children 
quiet, who were bribed to l>c clamorous, and was 
llicrcfoie disimsccd, as a girl honest, but not good- 
natured 

I then lived with a couple tliat kept a pett) shop 
of remnants and cheap linen I was quulilicd to 
make a b 11, or keep a book, and bcin;» therctoro 
often called, at a busy time, to serve the customers, 
expected tiiat I should now be happj, in proper 
tion as 1 was useful But mj mlstles^ nppiopriated 
every day part of the jnofit to some privitc use. 
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and, as she grew bolder in her thefts, at last de- 
ducted such sums tliat mv ma'^tei be<’;an to 'v\on- 
der bon he sold so much, and gained so little She 
pietcnded to assist his inquiries, and began, \ery 
gravel}, to hope that Beffywas honest ^ and yet those 
shaif girls ncrc apt to be light-Jingcrcd You vill 
believe that I did not slay thcie much longer 

The lest of my stoi} I vill tell -vou in another 
letter, and only beg to be in'oiined, in some paper, 
foi v’hich of my places, e\ccpt perhaps the last, I 
•uas disqualified by my skill in reading and viiting? 

lam, SIR, 

Youi ^cry humble scr\ant, 
BnTiY Broom. 
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Numb 27 Svtuiidai, Oc/oicr 21, 1758 

F. Ins been the cncleivotir of nil tliosc i\hom 
the oriel has reverenced foi supenour widsom, 
to pcrsujdc man to be acquainted '\nth hiinselfj 
to Icani Ins oun pottcn> and his oun ^tcakncss, 
to observe by a hat evils he is mo‘«t dangerously 
besct» and by ulnt temptations inojt easily over- 
come 

This counsel has been often given with serious 
dignit), and often received with appearance of 
conviction, but, as very few can search deep into 
their own minds witliout meeting what they wi«h 
to hide from themselves, scarcely any man per 
sists m cultivating such dbagrccnblc acquimtancc, 
but draws the veil ngiin bebveen his eyes and 
his heart, leaves his passions and appetites as he 
found them, and advises others to look into them 
selves 

This IS tlic common result of inquiry even 
among those tint endcavom to grow wiser or bet- 
ter but this endeavour is for cnougli from fre 
quency, the greater part of the multitudes tliat 
swarm upon the earth liave never been disturbed 
by such uneasy curiosity, but deliver themselves 
up to business or to pleasure, plunge into the cur- 
rent of life, whetlicr placid or turbulent, and pass 
on from one point or prospect to another, attentive 
rather to anything than die state of tlieir minds, 

satisfied, 
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Icrmmcs to do \\hcn Uic time of action comes, 
Mill be at last omitted 

I believe most men may rcvicu all tlic lives that 
have passed witlnn their observation, without re- 
membering one cflicacious resolution or being able 
to tell n single instance ot a course of practice sud- 
denly changed m consequence of a change of opi- 
nion, or an establishment of detennin ition Many 
indeed niter their conduct, and arc not at fift> what 
tlicywcrenl thirty, but tlic) commonly vnrictl im- 
perceptibly from them elves, followed tlic tram of 
external cause., and rather suflered reformation than 
made it 

It is not uncommon to charge the diOcrcncc be- 
tween promise and pcrfonnnntc, beta ten jirofcssion 
and reality, upon deep design and studied deceit, 
but the trutli is tint there very liUlc liypocrisy 
in tlic world, we do not so often endeavour or 
wish to impose on otlicrs as on otnsclvts, wo re 
solve to do right, we hope to keep our resolutions, 
we declare tlicni to confinn our own hope, and 
fix our own inconstancy by cnllm4 witnesses of 
our actions, but at Inst liabit prevails, and those 
whom vve invited to our triumph laugh at onr 
defeat 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most rcso 
lute resolver, tliougli tumislicd for the ass lult with 
all the weapons of philosophy “ He tint endea 
vours to free himself from an ill habit,” says 
JBacou, “ must not change too much at a time, lest 
“ he should be discouraged by difticulty, nor 
** too little, for then he will make but slow ad 
vances This is a precept which may be ap 

plauded 
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Numb 28 Saturday, Oc/o&c; 28, I7SS 
To the IDLER 


SIR, 

TT is ver^ c'lsj for n man who sits idle at home^ 
and has nobody to please but himself, to ndicule 
or to censure the common practices of mankind, 
and tliose w!io ha^c no present temptation to break 
the rules of propriety, may applaud his judgment^ 
and join m his merriment, but let the author or his 
readers mingle with common life, tlicy will find 
themseUcs irresistibly bom away by the stream of 
custom, and must submit, after they have luuglicd 
at others, to give others tlic same opportunity of 
laughing at them 

Tlicrc IS no paper published by tlic /i/Zer which I 
have read with more approbation, than that which 
censures tlic practice of recording vulgar marriages 
in the newspapers I earned it about m my 
pocket, and read it to all tliose whom I suspected 
of liaving published their nuptials, or of being 
inclined to publish tliem, and sent transcripts ot 
It to all the couples that transgressed your precepts 
for the next fortnight I hoped tiiat they were all 
vexed, and pleased myself with imagining their 
misery 

But short is the triumph of mahgnity I was 
married last week to Miss Mohair ^ the daughter 

of 
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of a salesman , and, at my first appearance after 
the Medding night was asked by rny life’s mother 
whether 1 liad sent our mainage to the Jdic) tiser? 
1 cndeavouied to ‘'how how unfit it was to demand 
the altentioii of the publiek to our domcstick af- 
fairs; but slic told me, with great vehemence, 
“ That she would not have it thought to be a 
“ stolen match, that the blood of tiie Mohairs 
“ should ne\er be disgiaced; that her husband 
had solved all the paiish offices but one; that 
“ she had lived five-and-thii ty years at the same 
“ house, had paid every body twenty shillings m 
“ the pound, and would have me know', though 
“ she was not as fine and as flaunting as JMrSi 
“ GwgJianii the deputy’s wife, she was not ashamed 
“ to tell her name, and w ould show' her face with 
tlie best of tliem, and since I had maiiicd her 
daughter ” At this instant entered my fa- 
ther-in-law, a giave man, floin wdiom I expected 
succour, but, upon hearing the case, he told me, 
“ That it would be veiy imprudent to miss such an 
“ opportunity of adveitising my shop; and that 
“ when notice was given of my maniage, many 
of my wife’s friends would think themselves 
“ obliged to be my customers ” I was subdued by 
clamour on one side, and giavity on the other, and 
shall be obliged to tell the town, tliat ih'ee days agO 
Timothy Mushroom, an eminent oilman m Sea-Coal- 
Lane, was married to Miss Polly Mohair of Loth- 
bury^, a beautiful young lady, with a large fortune* 

I am, SIR, &c. 
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SIR, 

J AAI the unfortunate wife of the grocer whose 
letter \ou pubh:>licd about ten weeks ago, in 
which he coniplams, like a sorry fellow, that I loiter 
in the shop with my needlework la my hand, and 
that I oblige him to take me out on Sundays and 
keep a girl to look after Uie child Sweet jMr Idler, 
if jou did but know all, jou would give no encou- 
ragement to oUch an unreasomblc grumbler I 
brought him tlirce hundred pounds, which set him 
up in a shop, and bouglit in a slock, on which, with 
good management, we might Jive comfortablv, but 
now I have given him a «hop, I am forced to watch 
him and tlic siiop too I will tell jou, Idla, 
how it IS fherc is an ilcliousc over the way with a 
ninepin allc), to which he is sure to run wlicn I turn 
inj back, ind there loses hi> money for he p’ajs at 
ninepins as he docs every thing else While he is at 
this favourite sport, lie sets a dirty boy to watch his 
door, and call him to his customers, but he is long 
111 coming and so ludcAvhen he comes, tint our 
custom falls off every daj 

riiose who cannot govern themselves, must be 
governed I inve resolved to keep him foi the fu 
' ture beliind his counter, and let him bounce at his 
customers if he dares I cannot be above stairs and 
below at the same time, and have therefore taken a 
girl to look after the child and dress the dinner 
and, after all, pray who is to blame 

On a Sunday, it is true, I mike him walk abroad, 
and sometimes carry the chftd , I v/ondcr w ho should 
carry it But I never take him out till after chmch 

time, 
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time, nor would do it then, but that, if he is left 
alone, he will be upon tlie bed. On a Sunday, if 
he slays at home, he has sis. meals, and, when he can 
cat no longoi, has t^^enty stratagems to escape fiom 
me to the alehouse ; but I commonly Keep the door 
locked, till Monday produces something for him to do. 

7I11S IS the ti uc state of the case, and these arc the 
provocations for which he has ritten his letter to 
you. I hope you will ivrite a papei to show, that, if 
a wife must spend her whole time in \\atching her 
husband, she cannot conveniently tend hci child, or 
sit at her needle. 

I am, SIR, See, 


SIR, 

^jl^^HERE is in this tonn a species of oppression 
which tlie Jaw has not hitlieito prevented or 
redressed. 

I am a cliaiiman. You know, Sir, we come when 
we are called, and aie expected to tarry all who ic- 
qiiiie our assistance. It is common for men of the 
most unwieldy coipulence to ciowd themselves into a 
chair, and demand to be can led foi a shilling as far 
as an airy young lady whom w'e scai cely feel upon 
our poles Suiely we ought to be paid like ail other 
mortals in proportion to oui laboui. Engines should 
be fixed m proper places to weigh chaiis as they 
weigh waggons; and tiiose, whom ease and plenty 
have made unable to cairy themselves, should give 
part of their superfluities to those who cairy tliem. 

. I am, SIR, &c. 
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S \rvjiDA\y Notejnbcj 4, 1758 

To the IPLER 

' ' i 

J HAVE often oliserved, Unt ft lends are lost by 
discontinuance of intercourse v ithout anj ofTcncc 
on citlicr part, and }ii\c long knomi tlmt it is more 
dangerous to be forgotten than to be blamed , I 
therefore make haste tosendjou tlicrcst of my storj, 
lest, by the delay of anollici fortnight the name of 
Bcit^ Broom might bo no longer remembered by j ou 
or )our readers 

HaMng left the last place m haste to a\oid tlie 
charge or tlie Suspicion of tlicft, I had not Secured 
another crvicc, and was forcal to lal e a lodging m 
a had street I had now got good dollies 1 he 
womanwho lived in the ganct opposite to minewas 
^eiy officious, and offered to take care of m} rtjom 
and dean it, wlalc I went round to mj acquaintance 
to inquire for a niistrcss I knew not why she was 
so kind, nor how I could recompense her but in a 
few days I missed some of my linen went to olloUicr 
lodging and resoUed not to ha>e anotlicr fiiend in 
the next garret 

In SIX \veeks I became under maid at the house of 
a mercer m Cornhitly whose oirwos hia apprentice 
The joung gentleman used to sit late at the ta\cni, 
without the knowledge of bis father, and I was or 
dered by my mistress to let him in silently to his bed 
VoL VII I under 
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under the countxji, and to be ^el•y careful to take 
away his candle The hours which I was obliged to 
watch, whilst the rest of the family w'as in bed, I con- 
sidered as supei numeral 3', and, ha\ing no business 
assigned for them, tliought myself at hbei ty to spend 
them my own w^a} . I Kept myself awake with a 
book, and for some time liked 1113^ state the better 
for this oppoi tunity of leading At last, the upper- 
maid found my book, and showed it to my mi&ticss, 
who told me that w cnchcs like me might spend their 
time better ; that she never knew any of the readers 
that had good designs in their heads ; that she could 
alw’a3S find something else to do with hci time, than 
to puzzle ovei books , and did not like that such a 
fine lady should sit up foi hci 30ung mastei. 

^Tls W’as the fiist time that 1 found it thought cri- 
minal 01 dangcious to know how to read. I was dis- 
missed decently, Ic'^t I should tell tales, and had a 
small gi atuit}' above my w ages. 

I then luedwith a gentlewoman ol a small foi- 
tune This was the only happ3 part of m3 life. j\ly 
mistress, for v^hom pubhek divcisions wcic too ex- 
pensiv e, spent her time w'lth books, and w as pleased 
to find a maid who could paitake her amusements. 
I rose eaily in the moining that I might have time 
in the afternoon to lead 01 listen, and was suficied to 
tell my opinion, or express my delight Thus filtcen 
months stole aw av'-, in w Inch I did not 1 cpinc that I 
was bom to scivitude. But a burning fevei seized 
my misti ess, of w horn I shall say no moi c, than that 
hci seiv ant wept upon hci grave. 

I had lived m a kind of luxui y, w Inch made me 
iveiy unfit foi anothei place; and was lathei too de- 
licate 
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licate for the conversation of a kitchen , so that -when 
I lias hired in the famil) of an Fast India director, 
nij behaviour ^^•as so different, as the) said, from 
that of a common servant that the) concluded me i 
gcntleiioman in disguise, and turned me out in three 
vieeks, on suspicion of some dc^^igii which they could 
not comprehend 

I then fled for refuge to the other end of the town, 
where I hoped lo find no obstruction from m) new 
accomplishments, and was lured under tlie house 
keeper in a splendid family Here I was too wise for 
tlie maids and too nice for the footman, )et I 
might have lued on witliout much uneasiness, had 
not my niistrcas, the housekeeper, who used to em 
ploy me m buying nccessanes for the famil), found 
XL bill which I had made of one da) s expense I 
suppose It did not quite agree wiUi her own book, 
for she fiercely dechred hci resolution, that there 
should be no pen and ink in that kitchen but her 
own 

She had the justice, or tlic prudence, not to injure 
my reputation , and I was easily admitted into an 
ether house m the neighbourhood wheie my bu i 
ness was to sweep the rooms and make the beds 
Here I was for some time tlie favourite of Mrs 
Simpei my lady s w oinan w ho could not bear tlie 
vulgar girls, and was happy in the attendance of a 
)oung woman of some education Mrs io\ed 

a novel though she could not read hard words, and 
therefore, when her lady was abroad we aluajs laid 
hold on her books At last, my abilities became so 
much celebrated, that the house steward used to em 
plo) me in keeping his accounts Mrs Simper then 
1 2 found 
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found out, that my saucincss %\as giown to such a 
height that nobody could endure it, ard told my 
lady, that there never had been a room well swept 
since Betty Broom came into the house. 

I was then hired by a consumptive lady, who 
wanted a maid that could i ead and write. I attended 
her four years, and though she was never pleased, 
yet Avhen I declared my lesomtion to leave her, she 
burst into tears, and told me that I must bear the 
peevishness of a sick bed, and I should find myself 
remembered in hei will I complied, and a codicil 
was added in my favour ; but in less than a w'eek, 
when I set her giuel befoie her, I laid the spoon on 
the left side, and she threw' hci will into the fiic. 

, In tw o days she made another, w'hich she burnt in 
tlie same manner because she could not eat hei 
chicken. A third w'as made, and destroyed because 
she heard a mouse wnthin the wainscot, and was sine 
that I should suffei hei to be earned aw'ay alive 
After this I was for some time out of favoui, but as 
her illness giew' upon her, lesentment and sullenness 
gave w'ay to kindei sentiments. She died and left 
me five hundied pounds; with this foitune I am 
going to settle m my native paiish, wheie I lesolve 
to spend some horns eveiy day in teaching poor giils 
to lead and w'lite 

I am, SIR, 

' Youi humble servant, 

Betty Bhoom. 
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Numb so Saturpai, Nbrewier 11 1753 

^HE de'^ires of rmn increase iMth his acquisi 
tions, every step nhich he advances brings 
something within hia view, which he did not see be- 
fore, and which, as soon *13 he sees it, he begins to 
w ant Where necessity ends, curiosity begins , and 
no sooner are we supplied with every thing tliat na- 
ture can' demand, than we sit down to contrive arti 
ficial appetites 

By tins restlessness of mind, ever) populous and 
wealtliy city is filled with tnnumemble employments 
for which the greater part of mankind is without a 
name, with artificers whose labour is c\erted in 
producing such petty convenicncies, that many shops 
are furnished with instruments of wluch the use can 
hardly be found without inquiry, but which he that 
once knows them quickly learns to number among 
necessary things 

Such js the diligence with which, in countnes 
completely civilized one part of mankind labours 
for another, that wants arc supplied faster than they 
can be formed and the idle and luxurious find life 
stagnate for want of some desire to keep it in motion 
This species of diatre^s furnishes a new ‘'et of occu- 
pations and multitudes arc busied, from day to 
day, m finding the rich and the fortunate something 
to do 

I3 


It 
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It IS veiy common to icproach those artists as 
useless, who produce only such superfluities as neiUier 
accommodate the body, noi impiovc the mind, and 
of ^’^hiGh no olhei cfiect can be imaj^ined, than that 
they aic the occasions of spending money, and con- 
suming time 

Eut this censure mil be mitigated, 'v\hcn it is 
seiiously considered, that money and time are the 
heaviest bill dens of life, and that the unhappicst of 
all moitals aic those ho haie more of either than 
they know hoii to usc. To set hini'-elf free from 
these incumbianccs, one huirics io Ncu'maj het , an- 
othei travels o\er Europe, one pulls dovn his house 
and calls aichitccts about him , anothci buys a scat in 
the countiy, and follons his hounds over hedges and 
through rivers ; one makes collections of she lls , and 
anothei searches the uoildfoi tulips and carnations. 

He IS surely a publick benefactor v ho finds em- 
ployment loi tliose to uhom it is thus dithcult to 
find It foi thciiisehcs It is ti ue, that this is seldom 
clone merely fioin gcncrosit} or compassion; almost 
evciy man seeks his ovn advantage m helping otheis, 
and therefore it is too common ioi meicenaiy offici- 
ousness to consiclci rathei ivhat is giateful, than m hat 
'IS right. 

We all know that it is moic profitable to be 
loved than esteemed , and ministci s of plcasui e w ill 
always be found, who study to make themselves ne- 
cessary, and to supplant those who aie practising the 
same aits. 

One of the amusements of idleness is readme with- 
out tlie fatigue of close attention, and the w orld " 

theicfore 
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th^refofe s^^'lrms Tilth nntcrs T^hObC wish is not to 
be studied, but to be read 1 

No species of liter iry men hashtel) been so much 
multiplied as the Tvriten» of^neus Not many 
years ago the nation t\ as content v, ith one ga^^tte 
but now we ha\e not only m the metropolis papers 
for every morning i and 1 every evening but almost 
every large town has its- weekly historian, who 
regularly circulates his periodical intelligence, and 
fills theviUages of his district with conjectures on 
the events of war, and with debates on the true in 
terest of Ewope 

To write news m its perfection requires such a 
combination of qualities, that a man completely 
fitted for the task is not always to be found In Sir 
Heniy JVotton% jocular definition, An aynbassador is 
said to be <i man of virtue tent' abroad to tell lies for 
the advantage of Ins countiy , a news wTiter is a man 
Without virtue, oho "viitcs lies at home for his onn 
pio/it To these compositions required neither 
genius nor knowledge, neither industry nor spright- 
liness, but contempt of shame and mdiiference to 
truth are absolutely neecs ary He w ho by a long 
familianty w ith infamj has obtained these qualities, 
may conti Icntly tell to day what he intends to contra- 
dict to morrow lie may affirm iearlessl} what he 
knows that he shall be obliged to recant, and may 
wnte letters from Ansteidam or Di esden to himself 

In a tune of w ir the nation is alw ot one mind 
eager to hear sometn ng good of themselves and ill 
of the enemy At this tune the task ot news- 
writers is easy, thej have nothing to do but to tell 
that a battle is expected, and afterwards that a battle 
1 4 has 
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has been fought, in which we and our friends, w'hcr 
thcr conquering or conquered, did all, and pur ene- 
mies did nothing 

Scarcely any thing aw-akens attention like a tale of 
ciuelty. The writer of new's never fails m the in- 
termission ol action to tell how' the enemies muidered 
children and ravished virgins ; and, if the scene of 
action be somewhat distant, scalps half the inhaljitants 
of a province 

Among the calamities of v\ ar may be justly num- 
beicd the diminution of the love of trutli, by the 
falsehoods which intcicst dictates, and credulity en- 
courages A peace will equally leave the warrior 
and relator of wars destitute of employment; and J 
know not whether more is to be dreaded from streets 
filled with soldiers accustomed to plunder, 01 from 
garrets filled with scribblcis accustomed to lie. 
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jJ^ANY moralists have remarl^ed, that pnde 
has of all human vices the widest dominion, 


appears m the greatest multiplicity of forms, and lies 
hid under tlie greatest vanety of disguises , of dis- 
guises, uhich, like the moons veil of brightness, are 
|)oth lb liistic and its shade, and betray it to others, 
Jhough they hide it from ourselyes 

It IS not my intention to degrade pnde fiom this 
prominence of mischief, jet I know not whether 
idleness may not raaintam a very doubtful and ob- 
stinate competition ' 

There are some that profess idleness m its full 
dignity, who call themselves the Idle, as Busins m 
the play calls l^imself the Proud, who boast that they 
do nothing and thank their stars that they have 
nothing to do who sleep everj night till they can 
sleep no longer, and nse only that exercise may en- 
able them sleep again , who prolong the reign of 
dai kness hy double curtains, and ne\ er «ec the sun 
but to tell hi7n haw they hate his beams , whose whole 
Jdbour is to vary the posture of indolence and 
whose day differs from their night but as a couch or 
chaip differs from a bed 


These are the hue and open votaries of idlenes®, 
for whom she wcaics the garlands of poppies and 
into whose cup she pours the waters of oblivion 
who exist in a state of unruffled stupidity, forgetting 

and 
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and foi gotten, who have long ceased to' live, and 
at A’lhose death the smvivois can only say, that they 
have ceased to bicathc. 

But idleness jiicdominatcs in many lives vheic it 
is not &iis[)ected , tor, being a viee an Inch termi- 
nates in Itself, It may be enjoyed iv,tlioiit injury to 
others; and it is thcieforc not matched like baud, 
which endangers pioperty, oi like piidc, ^\hich 
natuially seeks its gratifications in another's infe- 
lionty Idleness is a silent and peaceful quality', that 
neither raises envy by ostentation, nor hatred by op- 
position , and thcieforc nobody is busy to censure oi 
detect it. 

As pride sometimes is hid under Immility, idle- 
ness IS often covered by tuibulcnce and hurry He 
that neglects his knonn duty and real employment, 
natuially endeavouis to croud his mind with some- 
thing tiiat may bar out the reuicinhiance of his oun 
folly, and docs any thing but what he ought to do 
with eager diligence, that he may keep himself m his 
own favour. 

Some are aluajs in a state of pieparation, occu- 
pied in prcMous measures, forming plans, accumu- 
lating mateiials, and pioviding foi the mam afl'air 
These are certainly under the seciet pouer of idle- 
ness Nothing IS to be expected fiom the uoikman 
xvhose tools aie for evei to be sought I v as once 
told by a great master, that no man ever excelled in 
painting, who uas eminently cuiious about pencil? 
and colours 

Theie are others to uhom idleness dictates another 
expedient, by which hie may be passed unpiofitably 
av.'ay without the tediousness of many vacant hours. 

6 The 
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The ait IS, to fill the daj with petty business, to have 
always something m hand which may raise curiosity, 
but not solicitude and keep the mind in a state of 
action but not of labour * 

1 his art has for many years been practised by my 
old friend Sober with wonderful success Sober is a 
man of strong desires and quick imagination, so ex- 
actly balanced by the love oi ease that they can 
seldom stimulate him to any difficult undertaking , 
they have, liouever, so much power that they will not 
suffer him to lie quite at re t and tliough they do not 
make him sufficiently useful to otners, tliey make him 
at least weary of Iiiinself 

Air .SbAer s chief pleasure is conversation there 
IS no end of /his talk or his attention to speak or to 
hear is equally pleasing for he still fancies that he 
IS teaching or learning sometlimg and is free tor the 
the time from his own xep» caches > 

But there is one time at night when he must go 
home, that his friends may sleep and another time 
in the morning when all the world agrees to shut 
out interruption These are the moments of whicli 
poor Sober trembles at tlie tliought But tlie miseiy 
of these tiiesome intervals he has many means of 
alleviating He has persuaded himself that the 
manual aits are undeservedly overlooked he has ob 
served m many trades tlie effects of dose thought, and 
just ratiocination From speculation he proceeded 
to practice, and supplied himself with the tools of a 
cdi*pcnter with which he mended his coal box very 
successfully, and which he still continues to employ, 
lis he finds occasion 


He 
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He has attempted at other times the crafts of 
phoemakcr, tinman, plumber, and potter, m all 
these arts he has failed, and resolves to qualify him- 
self foi them by better information But his daily 
amusement is chymistry He has a small furnace, 
which he employs m distillation, and ^^liich has long 
been the solace of his life He diaws oils and ■^^a- 
ters, and essences and spiiits, which he knows to be 
of no use, sits and counts the drops as they come 
from his retort, and forgets that, ^\hllst a drop is fall- 
ing, a moment jQies away. 

Poor Sober ' I have olten teased lum with reproof, 
and he has often piomised reformation, for no man 
is so much open to conviction as the Idler, but there 
is none on whom it operates so little What will be 
the effect of this paper I know not ; perhaps he w ill 
read it and laugh, and light the fire in his furnace ; 
but my hope is, that he will quit his trifles, and be- 
take himself to rational and useful diligence*. 

* In Mr Sober, we have many undoubted traits of Dr 7ohn- 
son’s chaiactei. No man was ever more sensiblp of his owr^ 
Y-eaknesses. C. 
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0 N G Uic innumerable mortifications that 
naj lay human arrogance on every side, may 
well bs- reckoned oiir ignorance of tlic mo-)! common 
objects and effects, n defect ot wliicli we become 
more sensible b} everv attempt to supply it Vul- 
gar and inactive minds confound familiaiit} with 
knowledge, and conceive themselves informed of tJic 
vvliolt nature of things when thej arc sliowm tlieir 
fonn or told their urc but the spcculotist, whojs 
not content with superficial views, harasses Iiiinsclf 
witli fruitic-s curio^jt), and still, as he inquires more, 
perceives only tliat he knows less 

Sleep IS a state in which a great part of every life 
ispu«cd No animal has been) et discovered who^e 
CMbtcncc la not varied with inten ils of mscnsibilit) , 
and some 1 it^plulosophtra have expended tlic cinpiic 
of sleep over thcvcgctiblc world 

"i et of this change, so frequent, so great so gene 
ral, and so ncccssar) no searcher has )ct found either 
the tllicieiit or final ciusc or can tell by what power 
the mind and bod) arc thus einmed down in ine- 
£1 qble stupefaction, or what benefits tlic aminal 
receives from this alternate su pension of Us ictivc 
powers 

'Whatever ma) be tlic inuUiphtUy or contruiet) of 
opinions upon llib subject, nature lias taken suffi 
cicntcarc tint tlieor) ^lall have little influence on 
practice Ihe most diligent inquirer is not able 

long 
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lono; to keep his e3^es open , the most eager disputant 
will begin about midnight to deseit his aigunient;: 
ahd, once m four-aiid-twent}^ hours, the gay and the 
gloomy, the "vvitty and the dull, the clamorous and 
the silent, the busy and the idle, are all ovei powered 
by the gentle tyiant, and all lie do^vn in the equality 
of sleep. 

Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso- 
lence, by asserting, that all conditions aie levelled by 
death; a position which, how'ever it may deject the 
happy, will seldom afford much comfoit to the 
wretched It is far more pleasing to consider, that 
sleep 13 equally a leveller with death , that the time is 
never at a great distance, when the balm of rest shall 
be diffused. alike upon every head, when the diver- 
sities of life shall stop their opei ation, and the high 
and the low shall he dow n together 

It is somewhere lecorded of Alexander, that in the 
pride of conquests, and intoxication of flatteiy, he 
declared that he only perceived himself to be a man 
by the necessity of sleep Whether lie considered 
sleep as necessary to his mind or bodj'^, it was indeed 
a sufficient evidence of human mfiimity, the body 
which requiied such fiequency of icnov ation, gave 
but faint promises of immortality , and the mind which, 
fiom time to time, sunk gladly into insensibility, had 
made no very near approaches to the felicity of the 
supreme and self-sufficient natiiie 

I know not what can tend more to lepiess all the 
passions that disturb the peace of the world, than the 
consideration that there is no height of happiness or 
honour from which man does not eagerly descend 
to a state of unconscious repose that the best con- 

diiion 
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dition of life is 5*11011 that we contentedly quit its 
good to be disentangled from its evils that, in a 
few hours, splendour fades before the eye, and praise 
Itself deadens m tile ear, the senses withdraw from 
their objects, and reason favours the retreat ’ ' 

hat then are the hopes and prospects of covet 
ousness, ambition, and rapacity? ‘ Let him that de- 
sires most have all his desires gratified, he ne\er shall 
attain a state which* he can,*for a day and a night, 
contemplate ivith satisfaction or from which, t he 
had the power of perpetual vigilance, he would not 
long for periodical separations ’ 

All envy would be extinguished if it were um 
versally known that there are none to be envied and 
surely none can be much cnvitd who are not pleaded 
with themselves There is reason to suspedt, tha^ 
the distmctions of mankind have morc^show than 
value, when it is found that all agree to be weary 
alike of pleasures and of cares that the poweiful 
and the weak, the celebrated and obscuic, join in 
one common wish, and implore from natures hand 
the nectar of oblivion ' 

Such is our desire of abstraction from ourselves, 
tint very few are satisfied with the quantity of stu 
pefaction which the needs of the body force upoh 
the mind Alevandtr himself added intemperance 
to sleep, and solaced with the fumes of wine the so 
vereignty of the world, and almost every man has 
some art by which he steals lub thoughts away from 
his present state 

It IS not much of life that is spent m close atten 
tton to any important dut) Many horns of cverv 
day are suffered to fly awaj without anv traces lelt 

upon 
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Upon the intellects We suffer phantoms to rise up 
before us, and amuse ourselves nuth the dance of 
airy images, which, after a time, we dismiss for ever, 
and know not how we have been busied. 

Many have no happier moments than those that 
they pass in solitude, abandoned to their own imagi- 
nation, which sometimes puts sceptres in their hands 
or mitres on their heads, shifts the scene of pleasure 
with endless variety, bids all the forms of beauty 
sparkle before them, and gluts tliem with every 
change of visionary luxuiy. 

It is easy in these semi-slumbers to collect all the 
possibilities of happiness, to alter the course of the 
sun, to bring back the past, and anticipate the future, 
to unite all the beauties of all seasons, and all the 
blessings of all climates, to receive and bestow feli- 
city, and forget that misery is the lot of man. All 
this is a voluntary dream, a tempoiary recession fiom 
the lealities of life to airy fictions ; and habitual sub- 
jection of reason to fancy. 

Others are afraid to be alone, and amuse them- 
selves by a perpetual succession of companions but 
the diffeience is not great, in solitude we have our 
dreams to ourselves, and in company we agree to 
dream in concert The end sought m botli is for- 
getfulness of ourselves. 
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Numb 33 Satuiidai, i)irccw^>c; <2, 175l> 

[I hope the author of the following Letter will cv- 
cusc tlic omission of some parts, and allow me 
to remarh, tliat the Journal of the Citizen in tlic 
Spectator has almost precluded Uic attempt of any 
future writer ] 

Non ita H<mult 
Frasenptum 4 tnfonst Catonu 

Autpteus uterumque normi Hoa 

SIR, 

ha\c often solicited correspondence I 
have sent you Uic Journal of a Semoi Pcllo a 
OTGetuune Idler, just transmitted from Cambridge bj 
a facetious correspondent, and warranted to ha\e 
been transcribed from the cominon plage book of 
tlic journalist. 

Monday, Nine o Clock Turned off my bed-maker 
for waking me at eight leather rainy Con 
suited my weatherglass No hopes of a nde be* 
fore dinner 

Ditto, Ten After breakfast, transenbed half a 
sermon from Dr Jitchnan N B Never to tran- 
jcribcany more from Calaniy, Mrs Ptlcocks, at my 
curacy, ha\ mg one volume of that author lying m 
her parlour window 


VoL, \ II 


• Mr Tbomaj W arton. 

K 


Ditto, 
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Ditto, Ekccn Went down into my cellar Mem. 
IVIy Mountain will be fit to dunk 111 a month’s time. 
N. B. To remove the five-jeai-old port into the new 
bin on the left hand. 

Ditto, Tu'chc. Mended a pen Looked at my 
■weathei -glass again. Quicksilver very lo-w Shaved. 
Baibei’s hand shakes. 

Ditto, One Dined alone in my room on a soak 
N, B The shiiinp sauce not so good as Mr II of 
P ctei house I used to eat in London last wintei 

at the Mitie in Fleet-street Sat dovn to a pint of 
Madeiia Mr. H. suipiised meovei it We finished 
two bottles of poit together, and weie veiy cheerful 
j\Iem To dine uith ]\Ir H. at Peierhouse \\Q\tJFcd- 
nesdatj One of the dishes a leg of poik and pease, 
by my desire. 

Ditto, Si v. Ncuspapei in the common-1 00m ^ 

Ditto, Secern Returned to my room IMade a 
tiff of uaim punch, and to bed befoie nine; did 
not fall aglccp till ten, a j^oung- fellou -commoner 
being veiy noisy over my head. 

Tuehdaij, Nine Rose squeamish. A fine morn- 
ing ^\Tather-glass veiy high. 

Ditto, Ten Oideied my hoise, and lode to the 
five-mile stone on the NezomaiKet road. Appetite" 
gets bettei A pack of hounds, m full ciy, crossed 
the road, and startled my horse. 

Ditto, Tu eh e Drest. Found a letter on my table 
to be in London the 1 pth inst. Bespoke a new u ig 

Ditto, One. At dinner in the hall. Too much 
uatei in the soup Dr. Dj'y always ordeis the beef 
to be salted too much for me. 


Ditto, 
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Ditto^ Txto In the common room Dr Dry 
gave us an instance of a gentleman who kept the 
gout out of his iitomach by drinking old '^Madena 
Conversation chiefly on the expeditions Company 
broke up at four Dr Diy and myself played at 
back gammon for a brace of snipes Won 

Ditio'f Five At the coffee house Met Mr H 
there Could not get a sight of the Monitor 

Ditto f Seven Returned home and stin ed my fire 
Wentto the common room, and supped on the snipes 
vMth Dr Dry 

DittOy Eight Began the evening in the common 
loom Dr Dry told several stones Were very 
merry Our new fellow, that studies physick, very 
talkative toward twelve Pretends he will bring the 
youngest Miss to dnnk tea with me soon Im 
pertinent blockhead * 

Wednesday^ Nine Alarmed with a pain m my 
ancle Q Thegout^ Tear I cant dine at Peter- 
house, but I hope a ndc w lU set all to nghts Wea 
ther glass below fair 

Ditto, Ten Mounted my horse, though the wea- 
ther suspicious Pam m ray ancle entirely gone 
Caught in a shower coming back Convinced that 
my weather glass is the best m Cambridge 

DiitOjTuelve Brest Sauntered up to the 
www^ers hill Met Mr H and went v\itli him to 
Peterhouse Cook made us wait thirty six minute^ 
beyond the time The company, some of my Ema- 
nuel fnends For dinner, a pair of seals a leg of 
pork and pease, among other things Mem Pease 
pudding not boiled enough Cook reprimanded, and 

sconced in my presence 

K a Ditto, 
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Ditto,' after Dinner. Pain m my ancle returns 
Dull all the afternoon. Rallied for being no com- 
pany Mr 7 / s account of the accommodations on 
the load in his Bath journey 

Ditto, Si V Got into spirits. Never was more 
chatty We sat late at whist IMr. II and self 
agieeclat paitmgto take a gentle nde^ and dine at 
the old house on the London road to-morrow. 

Thursday, Nine. ]\Iy sempstress She has lost the 
fneasure of my iirist Forced to be measured again. 
The baggage has got a trick of smiling 

Ditto, Ten to Elcrcn. Made some rappee snuff. 
Read the magazines. Received a present of pickles 
from jMiss Pz/c( 9 c/i^ Mem To send in retum some 
collared ccl, ■" hich I know both the old lady and 
miss are fond of 

Ditto, Eleven Glass very high IMounted at the 
gate ivith IVIr. II. Horse skittish, and ants exer- 
cise Arrive at tlic old house. All the provisions 
bespoke by some rakisli fcllon -commoner in the next 
room, ■who liad been on a scheme to Neu-niaihet. 
Could get nothing but mutton-chops off the -worst 
end. Port very new Agree to tiy some other 
bouse to-morrow. 

IIerl the Journal breaks off; for the next moin- 
ing', as my friend informs me, our genial academick 
-was waked with a scveie fit of the gout, and, at 
present, enjo 37 s all the dignity of that disease. But 
I believe we have lost nothing by this mteiruption : 
since a continuation of the remainder of the Jour- 
>nal, thiough the remainder of the w-eek, would most 
probably have exhibited nothing more than a re- 
h- ' peated 
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pe'itcd relation of the same circumstances of idlmg 
and luxury 

I hope It will not be concltulcd, from this speci- 
men of ncadcmick hie, tliat I Imc attempted to 
decry our uni>ers>ities If literature is not the es- 
sential requisite of the modem acadeinick, I uin act 
persuaded, tliat Cambt tdgt and Orfouly however dc 
generated, surplus the fashioinblc academics of our 
metropolis, and the gi/wnasta of foreign countries 
Tlic number of learned persons m thcac celebrated 
scats IS still considerable, and more convcnicncics 
and opportunities for study still subsist m them, llian 
in any other place Ihcrc is at least one vciy poucr- 
ful incentiYC to learning, I mcjnthcGLsius o/* the 
place It IS a sort of inspiring deit), which every 
youtli of quick sensibility and ingenious disposition 
creates to himself, by reflecting that he is placed 
under those venerable wilb, where a IIooKCn and a 
IIvMMOND, a Bacon and a \ew ton, once pur-ued 
the same course of science, and from whence tlicy 
soared to the most clcvoited heights of htemry fame 
Tins is that incitement whicli according to his 
own testimony, experienced at Aihcfis, when he con 
templated the porticos where Socrates sat, and tlic 
laurel groves where Plato disputed But there are 
otlitr circumstances, and of the highest importance, 
which render our colleges superior to all otlicr places 
of education Ihcir institutions, although somewhat 
fallen from tliur pnmTval simplicit}, arc such as m 
fiucnce, in a particular manner, the moral conduct ot 
their youth , and, m this general depravity of man 
ners and laxity of principles, pure religion is no 
where more strongly inculcated fhc auukuuL^ as 
' K 3 they 
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they aie presumptuously styled, aic too low to be 
mentioned , and foreign seminaries arc likely to pre- 
judice the umvaiy mind iMth Calvinism Rut Eng- 
lish umveisitics lender then students virtuous, at least 
by excluding all oppoi tunitics of vice; and,' by 
teaching them the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, confiim them m those of true Cliristianity. 


Numb/34. Satuhday, X)ecc?7z&er 9, 1758 

illustrate one thmg by its resemblance to 
another, has been always the most popular 
and eflicacious ait of instruction. Theie is indeed 
no other method of teaching that of which any one is 
Ignorant, but by means of something already known ; 
and, a mind so enlarged by contemplation and in- 
quiry, that it has al^^ays many objects within its 
view, will seldom be long without some near and 
familiar image through which an easy tiansition may 
be made to ti uths more distant and obscure. 

Of the parallels vhich have been diawn by vit 
and curiosity, some are literal and leal, as between 
poetry and painting, two arts which pursue the same 
end, by the opeiation of the same mental faculties, 
and which differ only as the one repi esents things by 
marks permanent and natuial, the othei by signs ac- 
cidental and arbitiaiy. The one, therefore, is moic 
easily and generally undei stood, since similitude of 
form is immediately peiceived, the otlier is capable 

■ of 
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of conveying more ideas, for men liavc tboiigJit ind 
spoken of many things which thc^ do not see 
Other parallels arc fortuitous and fanulul, jet 
these have sometimes been evtended to many parti 
culars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 
diligence and dmnee Ihc animal bod^ is com 
posed of many inembcra, united umler the direction 
of one mind, any number of individuals, connected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called a 
body From this participation of the same appclla 
tion arose the compaiison of the hodt/ natural and 
body politick, of which, how far soever it has been 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is 
used at once m its piimitivc and mctaphoncal sense 
Tlius health, asenbed to the body natural, is oppo«ctl 
to sickness , but, attributed to the body politick, stands 
as contrary to adversitj Fhese parollcls therefore 
have more of genius, but less of truth, thej often 
please but they never convince 

Of this kind IS a curious speculation frequently in 
dulged by a philcsophcr of my acquaintance, who had 
discovered, that the qualities requisite to conversation 
arc verj cxactlj represented by a bowl of punch 
Punch, sajs this profound investigator, is a liquor 
compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and wa 
ter The spirit, vol itile and ficrj, is the piopcr cm 
blem of vivacity and wit, the acidity of the lemon 
will very aptly figure pungency of raillery, and acri 
mony of censure, sugar is the natural representative 
of luscious adulation and gentle complaisance and 
water is the proper hieroglyphick of easy prattle, in 
nocent and tasteless 

K4 
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Spirit alone is too powerful for use. It will pro- 
duce iliadness rather than meiiiinent, and, instead of 
quenching thirst, will inflame the blood. 1 hus n it, 
too copiously pouicd out, agitates the hcaier w ith emo- 
tions rathei violent than pleasing , every one shrinks 
flora the foice of its op])ression, the company sits 
entranced and oveipoueied, all are astonished, but 
nobody is pleased 

The acid juices give this genial liquor all its power 
of stimulating the palate Convcisation would be- 
come dull and vapid, if negligence were not some- 
times roused, and sluggishness quickened, by due 
seventy of reprehension But acids unniKcd will dis- 
tort the face and toiture the palate, and he that has 
no othci qualities than penetration and asperity, he 
whose constant employment is detection and censure, 
who looks only to find faults, and speaks only to 
punish them, will soon be dieaded, hated, and avoided. 

The taste of sugai is generally pleasing, but it 
cannot long be eaten by itself Thus meekness and 
courtesy will always recommend the fiist addiess, but; 
soon pall and nauseate, unless they are associated w ith 
more sprightly qualities The chief use of sugar is 
to tempei the taste of other substances ; and softness 
of behavioui in the same mannei mitigates the loudi- 
ness of contiadiction, and allays the bitterness of un- 
w elcome ti uth. 

Water is tiie umveisal vehicle by which are con- 
veyed the particles neccssai y to sustenance and grow th, 
by which thirst is quenched, and all the wants of life 
and natuie aic supplied Thus all tlis business of 
tlie woild IS tiansacted by aitless and easy talk, nei- 
ther sublimed by fancy, noi discolomcd by affecta- 
tion, 
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tion, Mithout citlici llic ImHmcss of salirc, or the 
lusciou^ncss of fldUcrj tins litnpul \cin of lan- 
guage, cimositj js gn\tifictl, and nil the kno^\ ledge 
IS con\C 3 cd which one ni in ts required to impart for 
the safet} or comenicncc of nnotlicr M nter is the 
Old) ingredient in pimdi uhidi can be u cd nionc, 
and mill whidi man is content till func) has framed 
an artificial wanL Jims "bile we onl) desu^ to 
liaic our Ignorance informed, we arc most ddiglitcd 
\ucli tlic plainest diction, and it u onl) m tlic mo 
incnts of idleness or pndc, that we call for tlic gra- 
tifications of wit or 11 liter) 

He only will please long, who, b) tempenn^ tliL 
acidih of satire w itl^ tlic sugar of cn ilit) , and nlh) ing 
tiic lient of wit with the frii^idit) of humble chat, 
can make the true punch of comcr«alion, imd, as 
that punch can he drunk in the greatest qiuntity 
which has the largc«t proportion of water, so that 
companion will Ikj ollcncst mlcomc, wliosc talk 
flows out with mofiensne copiousness, and uncnntd 
insipidit) 
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Numb. 35. Saturday, JDecewi^c?* 16, 1758. 
Jbif/2c IDLER. 


Mr Idler, 

TFit be difficult to peisuade the idle to be busy, 
it IS likewise, as experience has taught me, not 
easy to convince the busy that it is bettei to be idle 
"^I'hen ^oii shall despair of stimulating sluggishness 
to motion, I hope }'Ou will turn your thoughts to- 
waids tlie means of stilling the bustle of peinicious 
activity. 

I am tlie unfoi lunate husband of a buyer of bar- 
g'ams. hly wife has somewhere heaid, tliat a good 
hoiisew ife werer has any thing to purchase icheu it is 
itanted This maxim is often in her mouth, and 
always in hei head She is not one of those philo- 
sophical talkers that speculate without piactice, and 
learn sentences of w isdoin only to repeat them , she 
is always making additions to hci stoics, she never , 
looks into a biokcr’s shop, but she spies something 
that may be w anted some time , and it is impossible 
to make her pass the door of a house whcie she heais 
goQch selling by auction 

Whatever she thinks cheap, she liolds it the duty 
of an economist to buy, in consequence of this 
maxim, we aie encumbeied on every side with use- 
less lumber Ttie seivants can scaicely ciccp to 
tlieir beds through the chests and boxes that sur- 
round them. The carpentci is employed once a 

w'cek 
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A\cck in building closets, fivmg cupboards, and fasten- 
ing shelves, and mj house lias tlic appearance of a 
ship stored for average to the colonics 

I liad often observed timt advertisements set her 
on fuc and Ihcrcfoic, pretending to emulate her 
laudable frugality, I fotbadc the newspaper to be 
taken any longer, but my precaution is vam, I 
know not by what fatality, or by what confederacy, 
every catalogue of gemane furmluie comes to her 
hand, every advcrtiacmcnt of a newspaper newly 
opened IS in her pocket book, and she knows be- 
fore any of her neighbours when the stock of any 
man kaviug off tia.de is to he sold cheap foneadp 
money 

Such intelligence is to my dear one the Syrens 
song No engagement, no duty, no interest, can 
withhold her fiom a sale, from which she always ic- 
tums congratulating herself upon her dexterity at a 
bargain, the porter lays down his burden m tlic 
ball , she displays her new acquisitions, and spends 
the rest of the day in contriving where they shall be 
put 

As she cannot bear to have any thing uncompletc, 
one purchase necessitates another, she has twenty 
feather beds more than she can w’^c, and a late sale 
has supplied her wiUi a proportionable number of 
Whitney blankets, a large roll of hnen for sheets, 
and' five quilts for every bed, which she bouglit be- 
cause the seller told her, tliat if she \\ ould clear Ins 
hands he would let her have a bargain 

rims by hourly encroachments my habitation is 
made narrower and narrower, tlic dining room is so 

crowded 
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crowded with tables, that dinner scarcely can be 
served , the parlour is decorated with so many piles of 
china, that I dare not step withm the door; at every 
turn of the stairs I have a clock, and half the win- 
dows of the upper floors are darkened, that shelves 
may be set before them. 

This, how'ever, might be born, if she would 
gratify her own inclinations without opposing mine. 
But I who am idle am luvurioiis, and she condemns 
me to live upon salt provision. She knows the loss 
of buying m small quantities, we have, therefore, 
whole hogs and quarters of oxen Part of our meat 
is ' tainted before it is eaten, and pai t is throw n 
away because it is spoiled , but she persists in her 
system, and will never buy any thing by single 
pennyw'orths 

The common vice of those who are still grasping 
at more, is to neglect that winch they aheady possess ; 
but from this failing, my chaimcr is fiee It is the 
great care of her life that the pieces of beef should 
be boiled m the ordei in which they are bought; 
that the second bag of pease should not be opened 
till the first be eaten, that every feather-bed shall 
be lain on in its turn; that the carpets should be 
taken out of the chests once a month and blushed, 
and the rolls of linen opened now and then before 
the fire She is daily inquiring after the best traps 
for mice, and keeps the rooms ahvays scented by 
fumigations to destroy the moths She employs 
workmen, from time to time, to adjust six clocks 
that never go, and clean fire jacks that lust m the 
garret, and a w'oman m the next alley lives by 

scouring 
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scouring tlie brass and pc\\ter, which are only laid 
up to tarnish again 

She IS always imagining some distant time in which 
she shall use whatc\er she accumulates she has 
four looking glasses whidi she cannot hangup m her 
house, but which will be handsome in more loft) 
rooms , and pays rent for the place of a vast copper 
in some warehouse, because when we hve m the 
country we shall brew our own beer 
Of this life I have long been weary, but know not 
how to change it , all the married men w horn I con- 
sult advise me to have patience, but some old 
bachelors are of opinion, that since she loves sales so 
well, she should have a sale of her own , and I have, 
I think, resolved to open her hoards, and advertise an 
auction 

I am, , S I R, 

\ our very humble Servant, 

Peter Plentt, 
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Numb. 56. Saturday, Decemher 22, 1758. 

great diffeicnccs that disturb the peace of 
mankind are not about ends, but means AVe 
have all the same general desires, but how tliosc 
desiics shall be accomplished vmII for ever lie dis- 
puted. The ultimate purpose of go\crnmcnt is 
Icmpoial, and that of leligion is eternal, happiness 
IIiLhcitowe agicc, but here we must part, to tiy, 
accoiding to the endless varieties of passion and un- 
del standing combined with one another, every pos- 
sible 101 m of goveinment, and every imaginable tenet 
of lehinon. 

O 

AVe aie told by Ctanhcrland that rectitude, applied 
to action 01 contemplation, is merely mctaphoiical ; 
and that as smg/ii line dcsciibcs the shoitest passage 
from point to point, so a light action eflects a good 
design by the fewest means ; and so likewise a ? ighi 
opinion IS thatnlncli connects distant truths by the 
shoitest tiain of intci mediate piopositions. 

To find the neaiest way fioin truth to truth, or 
fiom puiposc to effect, not to use moie instruments 
wheie fewer will be sufficient, not to move by wheels 
and levels wdiat will give way to the naked hand, 19 
the gieat pi oof of a healthful and vigorous mind, 
neithei feeble with helpless ignoiance, nor over- 
burdened with unw’ieldy know ledge 

But there aiemenwho seem to think nothin cr so 

O 

much the chaiacteiistick of a genius, as to do com- 
mon things in an uncommon mannei ; like Hudih'as, 

to 
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to tell the clock h\] al^eha, or like the lad} m Dr 
Vouugs sitircb, to (hull tea by stiatagem, to quit 
tlie beatf*n track onlj because it is known, and take a 
new path, howtvci crooked 01 lough, because the 
stnight was found out before 

1 verj rnan speaks and imtes with intent to be 
understood, dnd it can seldom happen but he thit 
undeisfands himself might convey his notions to an 
Other, if, content to be understood, he did not seek 
to be admired but when once be beg ns to contrnc 
how his sentiments may be received, not with mo t 
case to his reader, but w ith most advantage to bun 
self, be then transfers bis consideration from words 
to sounds, from sentences to periods, and ns he grows 
more elegant, becomes less intelligible 

It IS difficult to enumerate cverj species of authors 
whose labouis counteract themselves, tlie man of 
exuberance and copiousness, who diffuses every 
thought through so man) diversities of expiession, 
that it IS lost like water m a mist, the ponderous 
dictator of sentences, who«e notions are delivered in 
the lump, and are like uncoined bullion, of more 
weight than use, the liberal jllustiator, who shows 
by examples and comparisons what was clearly seen 
when It was first proposed , and the stately son of de- 
monstration, who proves with mathematical formality 
what no man has yet pretended to doubt 

There is a mode of style for which I know not 
that the masters of oratory have yet found a name 
a style by which the most evident truths are so ob 
scured, tliat they can no longer be perceived, and 
the most familiar propositions so disgui ed that they 
cannot be known Every other kind of eloquence 

15 
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is the diess of sense, but this is tliemask by •which 
a tiue mastci of his ait will so effectually conceal it, 
that a man -viill as easily mistake his oun positions, 
if he meets them thus transformed, as he may pass 
in a masquciade his nearest acquaintance. 

This style may be called the icrriJicK, for its chief 
intention is to tcnify and amaze; it may be termed 
the rclndsne^ for its natuial effect is to drive away 
the reader ; oi it may be distinguished, in plain 
Eiiglisli^ by the denomination of the bugbear style, 
for it has moie ten our than danger, and uill appear 
less foi midable as it is more neai ly approached 

A mothei tells her infant, that i-a o and txco mahe 
four, the child lemcmbcis the pioposition, and is 
able to count four to all the purposes of life, till the 
com sc of his education biings him among philoso- 
pheis, -^iho flight him from his former knowledge, 
by telling him, that foiii is a cCitain aggiegatc of 
units, that aU numbcis being only the repetition of 
an unit, ■\ihich, though not a number itself, is the 
paient, lOOt, oi oiiginal of all numbei, foiu is the 
denomination assigned to a ceitain number of such 
repetitions. The only danger is, lest, iihen he first 
heais these dicadful sounds, the pupil should run 
ail ay if he has but the courage to stay till the con- 
clusion, he will find that, ivhen speculation has done 
its woist, tv\o and two still make foui. 

An illustiious example of this species of eloquence 
maybe found in Lett os cohceimng Mind The aii- 
thoi begins by declaimg, that the sorts of things are 
things that nouu arc, haxe been, and shall be, and the 
things that strictly aiil In this position, except the 
last clause, m which he uses somethin^ of the 

O j 

scholastick 
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scholastick language, there is nothing but i\hat every 
man has heard artd imagines himself to know But 
ho would not believe that some onderful novelty 
IS presented to his intellect, when he is afteniards 
told, in the true bugbear style, that the arcs, in the 
former sensct are things that he beitceen the ha\e- 
beens and shall bes The ha\e beens are things that 
are past t the shall bes are things that are to come, 
and the thingh that ahe, in the latter sense, are 
things that have not been, noi shall be, nor stand m 
the midst of such as are before them, or shall be after 
ihem^^he things that have been, and shall be have 
respect topiesent, past, and future Those likewise 

that 7iorv are have moreover plate, that, for w- 
stance, "vhich ts here, that tthtch ts to the east, that 
’wkickts to the west* 

All this, my dear reader is \cry strange, but, 
though it be strange, itjs not ne\V survey these 
vionderful sentences again, and they ^\ill be found to 
contain nothing more than very plain truths, which, 
till this Author arose, had always been delnered m 
plain language 

• These ‘ Letters on Mind were written by a Mr Pet\in, 
who onie jears aftenvards published another tract entitled 3 

Summarvof the Soul s Perceptive Faculties 1768 He vras 
ht that time coinpAred to the subtle doctor who when he grew 
bid, wept because he could not understand Uis own bookk C 


Voi VII 
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Numb. 37. Saturd ay ^ December 30 i 17o8. 


^J^^HOSE who aic skilled in the extraction and 
preparation of metals, declaie that non is 
every whei e to be found , and that not only its pro- 
per ore is copiously tieasured in the caveins of the 
eaith, but that its particles aic dispeiscd thioughout 
all other bodies 

If the extent of the human view could compie- 
hend the whole frame of the universe, I believe it 
would be found invariably true, that Providence has 
given that in greatest plenty, which the condition of 
life makes of greatest use , and that nothing is pe- 
nunously imparted, or placed fai from the 1 each of 
man, of which a more liberal distiibution, 01 more 
easy acquisition, would increase real and lational 
felicity 

Iron is common, and gold is rare. Iron contributes 
so much to supply the -wants of nature, that its use 
constitutes much of the diffeience between savacre and 

O 

polished life, between the state of him that slumbeis 
in JEuropean palaces, and him that shelters himself in 
tlie cavities of a rock fiom the chilness of the night, 
or the violence of the storm Gold can never be 
haidened into saws or axes, it can neither furnish 
instruments of manufactuie, utensils of agiicultuie, 
nor weapons of defence , its only quality is to 

1 1 shine^ 
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shine, and the \alue of its lustre arises from its 
scarcity 

Throughout the ^\hole circle, both of natural 
and moral life, necessanes arc as iron, and superflui 
ties as gold IVhat really need ue may readily 
obtam , so readily, that far the greater part of man 
kind has in the antonness of abundance, confound 
ed natural wth artihcial desires, and invented ne- 
cessities for tho sake of employment because the 
mirld is> impatient of inaction, and life is sustained 
•nith so little labour, that the tediousness of idle time 
cannot otherwise be supported 

Thus plenty is the ongmal cause of many of our 
needs and even the poverty, which is so frequent 
and distressful m cmlucd nations proceeds often 
from that change of manners which opulence has 
produced Nature makes us poor only when we 
want necessanes, but custom gives the name of po- 
verty to the want of superfluities 

IThen Socrates passed through shops of toys and 
ornaments, he cried out How many tkmgi> aj e Iiei c 
'‘ihich T do not need' And the same exclamation may 
every man make who surveys the common accommo 
clations of life 

Superfluity and difficulty begin together To 
dress food for the stomach 1 ca'^v tlic art la to 
iiritate the palate when tlie stomach ib sufficed A 
rude hand may build walls form rook and lay 
floors ind provide all that vraimth and security ro 
quire w e only call the nicer ai lificers to cai*v e the 
cornice, or to paint tlie ciehnga SucJi dresa as may 
enable the body to endure th'' different seaspn the 
^ L most 
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most uncnliglitencd nations have been able to pro- 
cure, but the voik of science begins in the am- 
bition of distinction, in variations of fasliion, and 
emulation of elegance. Coin gio\\6 ■\\ith easy cul- 
ture, the gaidenei’s expciiments aie only employed 
to exalt the flavouis of fiuits, and biighten the co- 
lon! s of flOMClS 

Even of knowledge, those parts aie most easy 
•which aie geneially necessaiy The intci course 
of society is maintained without the elegancies of 
language Figures, criticisms, and lefinements, 
are the work of those whom idleness makes weary 
of themselves Tlie commeice of the world is 
earned on by easy methods of computation. 
Subtilty and study are lequiied only when ques- 
tions aie invented merely to puzzle, and calcula- 
tions aie extended to show the skill of the calcu- 
lator. The light of the sun is equally beneficial 
to him w'hose e^es tell him that it moves, and 
to him whose reason peisuadcs him that it stands 
still, and plants giow with the same luxuiiance, 
w'hether wc suppose eaith oi water tlie parent of ve- 
getation 

If we raise our thoughts to noblei inquiiies, w^e 
shall still find facility concuiimg with usefiilness. 
No man needs stay to be viituous till the moralists 
have detei mined the essence of virtue, our duty is 
made appaient by its pioximate consequences^ 
though the general and ultimate leason should never 
be discoveied. Religion may icgulate tlie life of 
him to whom the Scotisti> and 2'fionnsts aie alike 
unkiioYin, and the asseitors of fate and fiee-will, 

however 
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hoA\cvcr different in their talk, agree to act m tlie 
same manner 

It IS not m) intention to dcprccntc tlic politer 
arts or abstru^er studies Pint curiosity wincli al- 
^\a)s succeeds ease and plcnU, \\ns undoubtedly 
given us as a proof of capaut) which our present 
state IS not able to fill, as a preparative for «!Oinc 
better mode ol existence, which shall funush cm 
plojmcnt for the whole soul, and where pleasure 
shall be adequate to our powers of fruition In the 
mean time, let us grattfull} acknowledge that good 
ness which grants us case at a cheap ntc, whicli 
changes the seasons w here llic nature of heat and cold 
has not been jet cxaimncti, and gives Uicxicissitudcs 
of daj and night to tlio«c who never marked the tro 
picks, or numbered the constellations 
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Numb. 38. Satukdat, JanucnjjG, 1759. 


gINCE the publication of the letter concerning 

the condition of those mIio me confiiiLtl m 
gaols by then cicdilois, an inquiry is said to haic 
been made, by mIucIi it apjicars that moic tlian 
twenty thousand^ arc at this tune piironcis for 
debt 

We ofteji look uith indiftcrcncc on the succc'^'^uc 
paits of that, uhiLli, if the -nholc mcic seen toge- 
ther, \\ould shake us \Mth emotion. A debtor is 
diagged to prison, pitied foi a moment, and then 
foigoltcn, anolliei follows him, and is lost alike in 
the caverns of oblivion, but when the whole ina^ 
of calamit) ii'-es up at once, when twenty thousand 
icasonable beings arc hcaid all gionning m iin- 
ncccssar) misciy, not b. the infnmity of nature, 
but >e mistake or negligence of polic}, who can 
foibcar to pity and lamer t, to wonder and ab- 
hoi ^ 

There is heic no need of dcclamatoiy vehemence, 
we live m an age of comnieice and computation; 
let us thcicfcie coolly inquiie what is the sum of 
evil which the impijsonmcnt of dcbtois bungs upon 
our counti v 

It seems to be the opinion of the latei computists, 
that the inhabitants of England do not exceed six 

This Riimbrr n js at that timp confidenth published , but the 
author has since loimd reason to question the calcul.ition 

millions, 
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millions of ^\hich iwcntj thousand is the tliree- 
hundrcdth pait What shill \\c siy of the humanity 
or the wisdom of a nation that \oluntarily sicu 
fices one in e\cry thice bundled to lingering de 
struction ’ 

Ihe misfoi tunes of an individual do not extend 
their influence to many yet, it we consider the ef 
fects of consmgiiimty and friendship, and the ge 
nerd recipiocation of wants and benefits, which 
make one mm dcir or necessary to another, it miy 
reasonably be suppo^ul, that every man languishing 
in pn on gives trouble of some kind to tuo othei's 
who love or need him By this miiltiphcalion of 
mi ery we sec distress extended to the hundiedth pirt 
of the whole society 

If v\e estimate at a shiUmg a dav what is lost 
bv the miction and consumed m the support ot each 
mm thus chimed down to mvohmtar) idleness the 
publick loss will use m one yen to thiee bundled 
thousind pounds, m ten yeais to moie than a sixth 
pirt of oiii circ ulatmg com 

I im afiail that those who are best acquainted 
with the stite of our piisons will confess that my 
conjecture is too ncai the tiiilh when I suppose that 
the conosion of itsentmcnt the heaviness ot soiiow, 
the comiption ot confined ni, the want ot cxcicise, 
and sometimes ot food the contij^ion of di'^cases 
fiom which there is no rcticit and the seventy of 
tjiint'^ igamst whom there cm be no lesistancc 
ml ill the comphciled horrour^ ot a piison put m 
cud cvci} jcir to the life of one m fom of those 
that are shut up fiom tlie common comtoits ot 
human life 


1.4 


Thus 
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Thus peush yearly five tliousand men, overborn 
■with sonow, consumed by famine, or putrefied by 
filth , many of them in the most -vigorous and useful 
part of life , for the thoughtless and imprudent arc 
commonly young, and the active and busy aie sel- 
dom old. 

According to the rule generally received, ivhich 
supposes that one in thirty dies yearly, the lacc of 
man may be said to be renewed at the end of thirty 
veais. WhovoLild liave believed till now, that of 
every English genciation, anhundied and fifty thou- 
sand peiish in our gaols' that in every century, a na- 
tion eminent for science, studious ot commerce, am- 
bitious of empiie, should willingly lose, in noisome 
dungeons, five hundred thousand of its inhabitants ; 
anumbei gieatei than has ever been destroyed intlic 
same time by pestilence anil the sw ord ! 

A vcij late occuiicnce may show us the value of 
the number w hicli w e tlius condemn to be useless. In 
the le-establishment of the trained bands, thirty 
thousand aic consideied as a foice suflicient against 
all exigencies vVhile, therefore, we detain twenty 
thousand in pribon, w e shut up in dai kness and use- 
lessness tuo-thiids ot an aim}^ which oui selves judge 
equal to the defence of our country. 

The monastick institutions have been often blamed, 
as tending to retard the increase of mankind And 
peihaps letiiement ought larely to be pei nutted, ex- 
cept to those whose employment is consistent witli 
abstraction, and who, though solitaiy, will not be 
idle to those whom infiiniity makes useless to the 
cpmmonw’ealtli, or to those v^ho have paid then due 
piopoition to society, and who, having lived for, 

otliers, 
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others, may be honourably dismissed to live for them* 
selves But, m hatever be the evil or the follj of these 
retreats, those have no right to cen&ure them whose 
pnsons contain greater numbers than the monasteries 
of other countnes It is, suiel^, less foolish and less 
criminal to pdrmit in iction than compel it , to com 
ply with doubtiul opinions of happiness, than con- 
demn to certain and apparent misery, to indulge the 
extravagancies of erroneous piet} , than to multiply 
and enforce temptations to wickedness 

The miseiy pf gaols is not half their evil they 
are filled with every corruption which poveity and 
wickedness can generate be^vecn them, with all the 
shameless and profligate enoimilies that can be pro- 
duced by the impudence of ignominy the rage of 
want, and tlie malignity of despaii In a pri on tlie 
awe of the pubhek eye is lost, and the power of the 
law IS spent, there are few fears, there are no 
blushes i he lewd inflame the lewd, the audacious 
harden tie audacious Tvery one fortifies himself 
as he can against lus own sensibility, endeavours to 
practi'ie on others the arts wlijch are practised on 
himself, and gams the kindness of his associates by 
similitude of manners 

Thus some sink amidst their misery, and others 
suivive only to propa^te viliany It may be hoped, 
that our lawgivers will at length take away from 
us this power ot starving and depraving one another, 
but if there be any leason why this inveterate 
tvil should not be removed m oui age, which true 
policy has enlightened beyond any former time, Jtt 
those, whose writings form tlie opinion^ and the 
practices of their contcmpoiancs, endeavour to 

transfer 
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tiansfpi the lepioacli of such impiisoniocnt fiom the 
debtor to the crcditoi, till univeisal infamy shall 
pin sue the ^Mctch vJiosc A.antonncss of po'\\ei, or 
levenge of disappointment, condemns another to 
toituie and to luin, till he >]iall he hunted through 
the ^^Olkl as an enemy to man, and find in iichcs no 
shelter fiom contempt 

Sureh,, he -nliose debtor lias pciishcd m prison, 
although he ma} acquit himself of dchbeiate nunder, 
must at least ha\c his mind clouded with discontent, 
nhen he consideis ho'a much another has ‘^uiTcicd 
liom him, A\hen he thinks on the nife bcnaihnc 
her husband, oi the childicn bcimmg the bread nhich 
then fathci nould have earned If theie aie any 
made so obduiatc by aval ice oi ciuelty, as to iCvoive 
these consequences M ithout diead oi jnt}, I must 
leave them to be awakened In some othci poncr, for 
I V 1 itc only to human beings 
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‘lo the IDLEn 


SIR, 

A^ none look more diligcnllv nbout them than 
l!iO‘'C V JO have. noUiin^ to do, or «ho do no 
thing I suppo c It hii not escaped jour obscr\ ition, 
tliat the bn(clft, or omaincnl of great aiitiquitj, 
Jios been for bomt jearb itvntd among the Lngltsh 
hdics 

Ihc penms of our nation la’^iid, I knou not for 
whatiCLson to npjicir ratlicr m iinpro\cmcnt t!mn 
indention Ilic bnedet uas I noun m ilic c*irhtst 
ages but It uas fonucrl^ on') a hoop of gold, or a 
clu«tcr of jcutls, and slioucd nothin^ Init the uc,\ltli 
or\anit) of the ucircr, till one laflic* bj caiTMug 
pictures on their \ rists, nude their omiiments works 
of fine} and c\crLi>cs of jiidgmcnL 

riiia luldition of art to luxury is one of liic innn 
incrablc proofs tl at might be given of the lute in 
crease of Icmalc erudition, and I have often ton^n- 
tulatcd inv elf tint my life has happened it a tniiL 
when tliobw, on ulioni so much of luinmn felicity dc 
pends, have learned to think as well ns speak, and 
when rc'spcct takes possession of the car, while love 
js entering it the eve 

I have observed that, even bj the suftrages of their 
own sc\, those ladies arc accounted w iscst, who do 
fiot jet disdain to be taught, and thcrefoio I shall 
j oficr 
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offer a few hints for the completion of the biacclct, 
without any dread of the fate of Ojphcu^. 

To the ladies nho ucai the picture:? of their hus- 
bands 01 childiciij 01 an} other relations I can 
offei nothing more dcc'^nt oi moic piopci. It is 
reasonable to believe that slie intenfL at h nst to per- 
form her duty, V, ho r.inies a pcipctual cxcitcincnt to 
lecolloction and caution, vhosc ovn orn.im 'ills muot 
upbraid her uitli c^cr} faiiuic. and vho, b) an open 
violation of her cngigcmcnts niubt loi ever forfeit 
hei bracelet 

Yet I know not Mhclhei it is the interest of tlie 
husband to solicit vciy canicstl} a jil.icc on tlio brace- 
let. If his image be not in the hcait, it is ot small 
avail to hang it on the hand A husband cnciiclcd 
vith diamonds and uibies in.i} gain some esteem, but 
will never excite love. lie that thinks himself most 
secuic of his vife, should be fearful of persecuting 
her continuull} vith his piescnce Tlic jO} of litc 
is variety; the tcndciest love icquircs to be rekindled 
by intervals of absence; and Eidelit} heibclf will be 
weaned with transfeiiing iici eye only fiom the same 
man to the same pictuie 

In many countries the condition of evoiy woman 
is knowm by her dress. IMaiiidge is icw aided with 
some honouiable distinction, which celibacy is for- 
bidden to usurp. Some such infoimation a biacelct 
might afford. The ladies might enrol themselves 
in distinct classes, ^and cairy in open view the em- 
blems of their Older. The biacelct of tlie authoiess 
may exhibit the IMuses in a giove of laurel, the 
housew ife may show Paiclopc w ith her w eb ; the v o- 
tress of a single life may cany Umda with her tioop 

of 
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of virgins, the gamester may have Fortune nith her 
>\hccl, and those ■uomcn that have no chaiacler 
ct rt/Zmay display a field of ^\liitc enamel, as implonng 
help to fill up the \ acuity 

There is a set of ladies uho ha%e outlned most 
animal pleasures, and, Immg nothing rational to put 
in their place, solacewith cards the loss of ivhat time 
has taken avriy, and thenantofi^hat^Msdom liaMng 
ne\cr been courted, has never given For these 
I know not how to provide n proper decoration 
They cannot be numbered among the gamestcis, for 
though thej arc alwajs at plaj, thej plaj for notliing, 
and never nse to the digni^ of hazard or the repu- 
tation of skill They neither love nor arc loved, 
and cannot be supposed to contemplate an) human 
image wnth delight Yet, though Uicj despair to 
please, they always wish to be fine, and therefore 
cannot be without a bracelet Fo this sisterhood I 
can recommend nothing more likely to please them 
than the king of clubs, a personage verj comely and 
majestick, who will never meet their ejes witliout re 
viving the thought of «ome past or future parly, and 
who may be displayed m tlie act of dealing with 
grace and propriety 

But the bracelet v hich might be most ea'^ily intro 
duced into general use is a '?moll convex nniTor, m 
which the lady may sec herself whenever he shall 
lift her hand This will be a perpetual ourcc of 
delight Other ornaments are of u c only m pub 
lick, but this will furnish gratifications to solitude 
This will show a face that must always please, she 
who IS followed by admirers will carry about her a 
perpetual justification of tlic publick voice, and she 

who 
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who passes without notice^may appeal fiom prejudice 
to hei own eyes 

But I know not why the privilege of the biaeelct 
should be confined to women; it w'as in formei ages 
woin byheioes in battle, and as modem soldieis are 
always distmguished by splendour of dress, I should 
rejoice to see the biacclet added to the cockade 

In hope of this ornamental innovation, I have 
spent some thoughts upon militaiy biacelets There 
IS no passion moie hcioick thanlo\c, and therefore 
1 should he glad to see the sons of England marching 
in the field, eveiy man with the picture of a woman 
of honour bound upon his hand But since in the 
army, as eveiy wLeie else, theie v\ill always be men 
w’ho love nobody but themselves, oi w'hoin no woman 
of honour will peimit to love hei, theie is a necessity 
of some other distinctions and devices 

I have read of a pi nice w’ho, Jiaving lost a town, 
oidered the name of it to be eveiy morning shouted 
in his ear till it should be leco' ered For the same 
purpose I thinltthe piospect of Minoica might be 
piopeily woin on the hands of some of our generals l 
others might delight then counti'^men, and dignify 
themselves, with a view of Rochfoit as it appealed 
to them at sea and those that shall letum fioin the 
conquest of Ametica, may exhibit the w'aiehouse of 
Frontenac, viith. an inscription denoting, that it was 
taken in less than thice ycais by less than twenty 
thousand men, 

I am, SIR, &c< 


Tom Toy* 
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Numb 40 Svturdw, Janttmy 20^ \75^ 

^^IIL practice of appending to the narntucs of 
publick transactions more minute and domes 
tick intelligence, and niliiig the newspapers with 
ndvcrtiscmentii, has yown up slow derrees to lU 
present state 

Genius is shown onlj bN iineilion The man 
who first took ad\anta"C of the general cuno^it) th it 
was excited by a siege or balOc, to betraj the icacLis 
of news into t!ic knowledge of the ‘^hop wlicrc tlic 
best puffs and powdti were to be sol 1 was undoubt 
cdly a man of great sagacity, and profound skill m 
the nature of man But when he had ontc shown 
the way, it was easj to ioHow him, and ever) man 
now knows a ready method of mlorming the piiblicl 
of all that he desires to buy or sell whether Jus wares 
bematcrial 01 intellectual wlicllicr he mal Cs clothe" 
or teaches the mathematicl s , wlictlicr he be a tutor 
tliat wants a pupil, or a pupil lint wants a tutor 
’Whatever is common is dcspi«cd Adverti cments 
arc now «!o numcious that thd\ arc verv negligentl) 
perused, and it is thcicloic become nccc sary to gain 
attention by magnificence of promises and by elo- 
quence sometimes sublime and sometimes patheticl 
Promise, laigc promise, is tlie soul of an ndvGitue 
ment I remember a ximh ball that had a quality 
truly w onderful — it gav canci qimite edge to tin 1 azor 
And tliere are now to be sold, Jhr 1 cadi/ money 0)ily^ 
some duvets for bed toietmgSf of douiiy beyond co n 

pai isori 
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parison superwur to xchat is called oticr-doxi Yi, and 
indeed such, that its manij exccllcnacs cannot be here 
set forth. With one excellence c are made ac- 
qilaintcd it is xoarmcr than four or fvc blanhetsi 
and lighter than one. 

There arc some, lion ever, that know the prejudice 
of mankind in favoui of modest sincerity. The ven- 
der of the beautifying find sells a lotion that repels 
pimples, w’ashes away heckles, smooths the skin, and 
plumps the flesh , and yet, with ageneious ablronence 
of ostentation, confesses, that it will not rcbtoic the 
bloom of jiftccn to a lady of ffty 

The true pathos of advertisements must have sunk 
deep into the hcait of every man that icmembers the 
zeal show n by the seller of the anodyne necklace, for 
tlie ease and safety f pool toothing infants, and tlie 
StfFectiorl with which he warned evci-y mothei, tliat 
she xrould never forgive herself if her infant should 
peiish without a necklace 

I canilot but icmaik to tlie cclebiatcd author w'hd 
gave, in his notifications of the camel and diome- 
dary, so many specimens of the genuine sublime, that 
there is now^ anived another subject yet more worthy 
of his pen. A famous Mohaxvk Indian xvai i lor, xiho 
took Dieskaw' the Fi ench general pi isoner, dressed in 
the same maimei xoiih the native Indians xidicn they 
go to xvar, xoith his face and body painted, xoiih his 
§calpuig-knife, ioin-ax, and all other implements of 
xoar > a sight xoorthy the curiosity of every true Bri~ 
ton ’ This is a very pow'eifal desciiption ; but a cntick 
of gieat refinement would say, that it conveys rather 
horrour and terrour. An Indian, diesscd as he goes to 
l\ar, may bring company togctlier; but if he caiiies 

4Ue 
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tilt «Cdlping knife and tom a\, tlicic arc many true 
Briton tint ^mII never be peisuadcd to ec bim but 
thiougli a grate 

It Ins been remarked b\ the sevcicr judecs, tint 
the salutary soirow of tngick «>ccncs is too soon of 
faced by tlic mciriment ot the epilogue, the same 
inconvemence nrucs tiom the injproptr dnoo-s tnu 
of advertisement Hit noblC«t objects mav b^' «:o 
associated as to b'' nude ntliculous i be (nmcl md 
drouiedaTy themselves nn^ht hive lost much oi tl cn 
dignit} between //le Ijul Jl(r<. t imtstaul nnc' the 
oiigiiuil DnlfijiUiiit y and I could not but feel so no 
indignation when I found thi illu tnous Jtidian 
wainoi imnicdiattlv succeeded by a jiuh pcnul oj 
Dublin huttu 

The trade of advertising is now so near to perfec- 
tion, that It is not cisj to propose anj mipiovcmcnt 
But IS every art ought to be exercised in due subor 
dination to the publick good, I cannot but propo c 
It IS a rnonl question to these masters of the puhhck 
eai, M^hethcr the} do not sometimes pla} too wan 
tonh with our passions, as when the rCe,ibtiai ot lot 
ter} tickets invites us to Ins sliop b} an account of 
the prize whicli he «old last }cai , and whether the 
advertising controvcrtists do not indulge asperity of 
language without my adequate piovocation is in tiie 
dispute about Joi jabot's now happily sub 

sided, and in the altcrcition which at present subsists 
concerning cau dc luce ^ 

In an advertisement it is allowed to every man to 
speal well of himself but I know not why he should 
assume the privilege of censuring his neighbour He 

Vot VII AI may 
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may pioclnini his omh vntuc oi bkill, bul onglil not to 
cvcliidc othcis iiom the same pictensioiis 

Evci y man that ticR ci Uses ins om n e\c cllence slioiild 
AMite with some cons( lonsiicss of a ehaiaclci wJiuii 
dales to call the attention ol the pnhlick lie =;hotiid 
lemembei tliat his name is to sl<ind in the same ]iapc i 
with ^10*50 of the king ol Pnissai and the cmp^ioi ol 
Oc; and cndeavoui to make him'=elf woilin ol 
such a'^sociation 

Some legaul is likewise to he paid to poslciity 
Theie die men of diligence and cmiosiU who tieasiiic 
tip the papcis of the day ineicly becaii‘<e othei s neglect 
them, and in time they w ill be scai ce. M’hcn these 
collections shall be icad in another ccntuiv, how' will 
numbeiless contiadictions be reconciled, and how 
shall fame be possibly distiibutcd among tlic tailois 
and bodicc-makcis of the picscnt age*-' 

Siiiely these things descive consideiation It is 
enough foi me to have hinted mj dcsiie that these 
abuses may be icctilied , but such is the state of na- 
tuie, that what all liave the light of doing, many will 
attempt w'lthout sullicient caic oi due qualifications 
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Numb 41 SA.TunD^\, 27, 1759 

^JpIIC following I-cttcr rcHtcs to nn aflljction per 
Imps not necessary to be imparted to the pub 
lick, but I could not persuade myself to suppress it, 
because I tliink 1 know the sentiments to be sincere 
and I feel no disposition to piovidc for this day any 
otlier entertainment 

jIt tu quuquts ertf trntert qut cruda pvtla 
Credtdtnt Jletu /unera dtgna tuo 
Ifac j ostrarta tilt ttljltnih cama Jfuatgue 
Leiitt tnojfaito xttaque monque gradu 

Mn Idleu, 

OTW iTiiSTA N D IN c tlic w umings of philosophcFS, 
and the daily CNamplcs of losses and misfor 
tunes which lift forces upon our observation, such is 
the absorption of our thoughts m the business of the 
present day, such the resignation of our reason to 
empty hopes of future fdicity, or such our unwilling 
ne^JS to foresee what wc dread, tint every calamity 
comes suddenly upon us, and not only presses us as 
a burden, but crushes as a blow 

riicrc are evils which happen out of the common 
course of nature, against which it is no reproach not 
to be provided A flash of lightning intercepts tlic 
traveller m his way, tlie concussion of an earth 
quake heaps the rums of cities upon tlieii inhabi 
tants But other miseries time brings, though silently 
31 2 yet 
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yet visibly, fonvaicl by its even lajisc, vhicli }Ct ap- 
pioach us unseen because ■i\c tuin oui e)cs a^^uy, and 
seize us unicsistcd because a c could not nun ouisehcs 
against them but by setting them licfoic us 

That it IS vain to shiink fiom AOiat cannot be 
avoided, and to hide that horn ouiiclvcs a Inch must 
some time be found, is a tiuth a Inch ac all knoa, 
butahich all neglect, and peihaps none moie than 
the speculative icasonci, a hose thoughts aie alaa^s 
from home, adiose e\c aandcis ovei hie, a hose fancy 
dances aftci metcois of happiness kindled by itself, 
and a ho cvamincs eveiy thing rathei than his oan 
state 

Nothing IS moi c evident than that the decays of age 
must teiminatc in death, yet theie is no man, sajs 
Tidly, a’ho docs not believe that he may }ct Inc ano- 
ther ycai , and theic is none a ho does not upon the 
same pi inciplc, hope anothci }cai foi hispaicntoi his 
fiiend. but the fallacy will be in time detected, the 
lastyeai, the last day, must come It has come, and 
IS past The life which made iii} oan hie pleasant is 
at an end, and the gates of death aie shut upon niy 
prospects 

The loss of a friend upon whom the heart was 
fixed, to whom eveiy wish and endcavoui tended, is 
a state of dieary desolation, in which the mind looks 
abroad impatient of itself, and finds nothing but emp- 
tiness and horrour The blameless life, the aitless 
tenderness, the pious simplicity, the modest resigna- 
tion, the patient sickness, and the quiet death, aie re- 
membered only to add value to the loss, to aggravate 
regret for what cannot be amended, to deepen soriow 
for what cannot be lecalled. 


These 
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These are the calamities by Inch Pi o\ idence gra 
duall} disengagcb us from the love of life Otherevils 
fortitude may repel or hope may mitigate, butirre 
parable privation leaves nothing to exeicise resolution 
or flattei expectation The dead cannot leturn, and 
nothing is lett us here but langiii hment and gnef 
et such lb the course of natuie that vvhoevei lives 
long must outlive those whom he loves and honours 
Such IS the condition of our present existence that 
life must one time lose its associations and ev cry in 
habitant of the earth must walk downward to tlie 
grave alone and unregarded, without any partner of 
his joy or grief, without any interested witness of his. 
misfortunes or success 

Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feci for where is 
4 hc bottom of the misery of man But what is sue 
cess to luin that has none to enjoy it^ Happiness is 
not found m self contemplation it is pciccivcd only 
when It IS reflected fiom another 

M e know little of the state ol departed souls, be 
cau‘5c such knowledge is not necessary to a good life 
Keason deserts us at the brink of the grave and can 
give no farther intelligence Rev elation is not w holl v 
silent I here i?joy m tht oiigds oj Ilcavui ore; one 
sinner that rtpenUth and sure!) this joy is not m 
commiuiicable to «^)uls disentangled fiom the bolj, 
and made like angels 

I et hope therefore dictate, wliat revelation docs not 
confute, that the union ol souls may still remain and 
that wc who are stiu^ling with sin soirow, and in 
firmitics may have our part in the ittention and kind 
of those who have finished their course, and aie 
now receiving their reward 
M3 


Tlieso 
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These are the gieat occasions -vvliich foicc the mind 
to take lefuge in lehgion when ^^e have no help in 
ourselves, Avhat can lemain but that ve look up to a 
higher and a gi eater Povei ^ and to what hope may 
we not raise oui eyes and hcaits, when we consider 
that the greatest Power is the eest^ 

Suicly there is no man vho, thus afflicted, does not 
seek succour in the^07;e/, vhich has bi ought and 
immoi falinj to Iig fit The pi ccepts ot Ejncin us, who 
teaches us to enduie what the lavs of the umveisc 
make necessary, ma}^ silence, but not content us The 
dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look vith in- 
difference on external things, may dispose us to con- 
ceal our sorioM', but cannot assuage it Real alle- 
viation of the loss of fi lends, and lational tranquillity 
in the prospect of our own dissolution, can be re- 
ceived only from the promises of Him m whose hands 
are life and death, and fiom the assuiance of another 
and better state, in which all teais ivill be wiped from 
the eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled w itli joy. 
Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but Religion only 
can give patience. 

I am, &c 

/ 

* This paper was ■written by Dr Johnson on the death of his 
mother He wrote his “ Rassclas," with the afiectionate puipose 
of defraying the expences of hei funeral, and paying a few small 
^lebts she left C. 
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jSfuMB 42 SATvnj} w, rebiiiatif 3 , 17o9 

the subject of the follow in" Letter js not wholly 
unmentioncd by the Rvaiblcr The Spec 
'TATOR ha^ also i I cltci containing a case not much 
diffe ent I hope nij coiiespondcnts pciformanceis 
moic an effort of genius, than effusion, of the passions , 
and that she h ith rather attempted to paint some pos- 
sible di ticss, Ilian really fech the evils which she has 
descnhcil 


To the IDLER 

SIR 

IS a cau^ie of miserj, uhich though 
ceitiinlv known both to }0u and 50 1 prede 
cessois, has been little taken notice ol m jonr pa 
pers, I mem the iiares tliat tlic bad beha\iour of 
parents extends over the paths of life which then 
children are to tread after them , and as I make no 
doubt but the Idle) holds the shield for virtue as w ell 
as the gUijS for folly, that he will employ liis leisure 
houis as much to bis own satisfaction in warning his 
readers igam t a dangei, as in laughing them out of 
a. fd'shion lor this reason I am tempted to ask ad 
mittincc for my story in jour paper, though it has 
nothing to iccommend it but truth, and the honest 
wish ot wainmg others to shun the tracl which I am 
afrud niaj lead me at last to ruin 
u 4 
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I ■’arn the child of a fatljci, ivho, .having always 
lived in one spot in the counli'y where he was born, 
and having had no genteel education himself, thought 
no qualifications in the world dcsiiable but as they 
led up to fortune, and no Icaining necessaiy to hap- 
piness but such as might most eflcctually teach me to 
make the best maiket of mjself I uas unfortunately 
boin d beauty, to a full sense of which my father look 
caie to flattei me, and having, when veiy young, 
put me to a school in the counti}', alterviaids tians- 
plantcd me to anothei in town, at the instigation of 
Ins blends, wheic Ins ill-)udged fondness let me re- 
main no longer than to learn just enough experience 
to convince me of the sordidness of his views, to 
give me an idea of pci lections which my piesent situa- 
tion will nevei sufler me to icach, and to teach me 
sufficient moulls to daie to despise what is bad, though 
it be in a fatiiei 

Thus equipped (as he thought completely) for 
life, I was cdi ned bac k into the country, and li v^ed 
witli him and my mothci in a small village, wuthin 
a few^ miles of the county-towm, wdieie I mixed, 
at fii.:t wnth reluctance, among company w'hich, 
though I never despised, I could not appiovc, as 
they weie bi ought up with other inclinations, and 
nail over views than my own J\Iy father took 
gieat pains to show me eveiy wdiere, both at his own 
house, and at such pubhek diversions as the 
count) y afforded, he ficquently told the v people 
all he had was for his daughter, took caie to 
repeat the civilities I had leceived from all his 
friends in London , told how much I was admiied, 

and 
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and all his little ambition could suggest to set me in a 
sti Ollier light 

Thus ha\ e I continued Uriel ed out for «iale, as I 
maj call u and doomed, b\ pa^ent^l authority, to 
a «tdte little bettei than th it of prostitution I look 
on myself as growing cheaper every hour, and am 
losing all tliat honest pndc, that modest confidence 
in vhich tlic virgin dignity consists Nor docs my 
misfortune stop here though many would be too 
generous to impute the follies of a father to a child 
whose heart has set her above them yet I am afraid 
the most chant ible of them will hardly think it 
possible for me to be a dail, spcctatie^s of his vices 
vMthout tacitly allow mg them, and at last consenting 
to them, as the eje of the fnghted infant is by 
degrees, reconciled to the darkness of which at first 
It was afraid It is a common opinion he liimself 
must very well know tliat vices, like diseases are 
olteii hcrcditaiy lud that tlic propcity of the one la 
to intcct the manners, as the other poiaons the springs 
of liE 

^ et tills, tliougli bad is not tJie woist, my fa 
ther deceives himseit in tlie hopes of the vi ry child he 
has brought into the woild, he suffcis his house to 
be the «cit of diunkenncss not, md in elision, 
who scduies almost in my si^lit the menial servant, 
converses with the prostitute and coirupts tie 
wife’ Ihus I, who horn iny earliest dawn ot reason 
w as taught to think that at my appi oach ev cry ey e 
span led with pleasuic or wis dejected as conacioua 
of supcriouV chairas, am excluded liom socictv 
through tear lest I si ould partake if not of my 
fathers climes, at least ot his iepioa4i Is a 

paient. 



parent, <=o little ‘'olicitoiis foi Ihe^.elfarc of 

a cliilcl, bcttc’i than a piiatc, a^Iio tin ns a n retch 
adiift in a boat at sea, without a ‘^tai to ^tcei In, 
or an ancl'oi to liuld it fnl- Ain 1 not to l.n all 
iny iniseiics at iho^c doois which oui;ht to ha\c 
opened onh loi in\ piotcetion- And, it doomed to 
add at List one moic to the nunihci ot tl^nc ^vl etches 
whom neithei the v odd noi Us law hdricndb, may 
I not lint'-'' sa^ that i nave lieen aweet In a paicnt 
into luin* ia I, it p’'Hi a pa’*cnts ))oaci is ‘^circMied 
from insult ^ d . ’ - tbi \civ woids of 

Heaven, ^el ‘■iiiclv no 1 . .1. < 01 1 uman. foihid 

me to icmovv imall tioaj liiC malignant ‘^hade of 
.1 plant tiuit poi'ons all nionnd it bunt's the bloom 
ol ’^oath ciiccks Its imjnoicmcnts, and mabcs ail 
its flow lets lade b bi. to nlou cm tim ^^!'UI'c^b 
can the dependant (Is ' 1 01 me to In a UitliLi s 
iionse, IS to be a Inguei I have onl) one com- 
foit amidst nn an\tct’C->, a pious 1 elation, who 
bids me appeal to llea\cn loi a witness to my jiist 
intentions, fl\ as a descitod s. utch to Us protection, 
and, being asked aiIio mv fallici is, point, like 
the ancicnt plnlosojihci, with my fingci to the 
he nens 

The hope in a\ I nch I wiitc this, is, that aouamU 
give It a jilacc in aoui papei , and, as aoui essays ■ 
sometimes find then wa-^ into llic eountn, that my 
fathei may icad nm ^^toiy thcic, and, if not for his 
OAAii sale ^et foi mine, spaie to pcipetuate that 
AAoi'-t of calamities to me, the loss of chaiactci, 
iioin Avhicli ail Ins dissimulation has not Ijecn able 
to icscue himscll Tell the woilcl, Sii, that it is 
possible foi Mitdc to keep its tin one unshaken AAith- 
4 out 
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out any other guard than itself, that it is possible 
to maintain that punt^ of thought so necessary to 
the completion of human excellence even in the 
midst of temptations, when they have no fiiend, 
within noi are assisted by the voluntary indulgence 
of vitious thought*? 

If tlie insertion of a story like this docs not break 
m on the phn of }our paper, jou have itm jour 
power to be a better fiiend than her fathei to 

Perdita* 


Numb 43 Saturday, 3 0, 1759 

natural advantages winch aii^e fiom the 
position of the earth which we inhabit with 
respect to the other planets, afford much employ 
ment to mathematical speculation, by which it has 
been discovcied, that no other conformation of the 
system could have given such commodious distribu 
tions ot light and heat, or imparted feitility and 
pleasure to so great a part of i revolving sphere 
It may be perhaps obberved by the morahst, with 
equal reason, tliat oui globe seems particularly 
fitted for the residence of a being, placed here only 
for a short time, whose task is to advance hmi'?clf 
to a higher and happier state of existence by 
unremitted vigi\ance of caution, and activity of 
virtue 


Xn ui Ivnovfn correspondent 
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The duties reqiiiicd of m.in aic such as human 
nature does not ^Mllingly pcifoim, and such as 
those arc inclmcd to dchiy v.ho }et intend some time 
to fulfil them. It was thcrctorc necessary that this 
universal reluctance should be countei acted, and 
the diowsincss of hesitation nakened into lesolvc; 
that the danger of pi ocrastination should be always 
in. view ; and the fallacies of security be hourly 
detected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature uni- 
formly conspire 'Whatevci we sec on cvciy side 
reminds us of the lapse of time and the flu\ of life. 
The day and night succeed each other, tlic robition 
of seasons divei sides the jcai, the sun uses, attains 
the mcudian, clcclmes, and sots, and the moon cvciy 
night changes its foi m 

The day has been considcicd as an image of the 
year, and the \car as the icpicscntation of life 
The moining answers to the spiing, and the spring 
to childhood and youth , the noon corresponds to 
the summer, and the summer to the sticniith of man- 
hood The evening is an emblem' of autumn, and 
autumn of declining htc The niglit with its silence 
and darkness show,s the winter, m which all the 
powers of vegetation aio benumbed, and the winter 
points out the time when life shall cease, with its 
hopes and pleasuies. 

He that is earned forward, however swiftly, by 
a motion equable and easy, pc-iceives not the change 
ot place but by the -variation of objects If the 
wdieel of life, which rolls thus silently along, 
passed on through undistinguishable unifonnity, we 
should never maik its appi caches to the end of 

tlie 
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the course If one hour ivere like another if the 
passa2;e of the sun did not *.ho\\ that the day is u act- 
ing , it the change of seasons did not impress upon 
us the flight of the jear, quanti^ s of duration 
equal to da\s and years A\ould glide unob erved 
If the parts of time i\eie not \anously coloured, 
^\e should never discern their departure or succes- 
sion but should live thoughtle s of the past, and 
careless of the future without will, and perhaps 
without power to compute the periods of life, or to 
compare the time which is already lost with that 
which may probably remain 

Rut the course of time is <^0 viably marked, that 
it IS obsened even b) the birds of passage and by 
nations who base raised their minds veiy little above 
animal instinct there arc human beings wliose Ian 
guage does not supply them v\ith words by which 
they can number five but I have read of none that 
have not names for oay and night, for summer and 
winter 

1 et it IS certain, that these admonitions of nature 
however forcible however importunate, are too often 
vain and that many who mark w ith such accuracy 
the course of time, appear to have little sensibility 
of the decline of life Eveiy man has something 
to do which he neglects, eveiy man has faults to 
eonquer which he delays to combat 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
the effects of time, that tilings nccessaiy and certain 
often surprise us like unexpected contingencies 
We leave the beauty in her bloom, and, after an 
absence of twenty 5 ears, wonder, at our return, to 
find her faded We meet those 'whom we left 

children. 
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clnlclicn, and can scaiccl}^ pei&uadc ouisehcs to treat 
them as men. The tuuellci \isits m age tliosc 
countries thiough vlnch he i ambled in Ins }onl)i, 
and hopes foi mciiiincnt at the old place Tiie 
man ot business, ne.nied with imsatisractoiy pios- 
pcrity, retiies to the town of Ins nativity, and expects 
to play away the last yeais with the companiona of 
his childhood, and rccovei }outh m the fields wlicie 
he once w’as young 

Fiom this inattention, so general and so imscliicv- 
ous, lot It be evciy man’s study to exempt himself 
Let him that desires to see olheis happy make haste 
to give while Ins gilt can be cnj 03 cd, and lemeinbei 
that evciy moment of delay takes aw ay something 
fiom the value of Ins benefaction And let him, 
ivho pui poses his own happiness, leflcct, that while 
he forms his purpose the day lolls on, and the night 
cometh xchen no man can ’woi k 
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Nuaie 44 S\TURD\-v, 17, 1739 


J^EAIOR\ IS, among the facultie* of tlie 
hum'\n mind, that of nliicli wc make the 
tnost frequent use or rather tint of ^\hicli the 


ngency is ince sant or perpetual ^Icmory is the 
primary and fundamental pouer \\ithout >\iiich 
there could be no other intellectual operation 
Judgment and ratiocination suppose sometliing al- 
ready knouTi, and draw tlicir decisions only fiom 
expeiience Imagination selects ideas from the trea- 
sures ot remembrance and produces noveltj only 
by varied combinations We do not even form 
conjectmes of distant or anticipations of future 
events but b} concluding what is possible fiom what 


IS pa«t 


The two offices of memory are collection and 
distribution by one images are accumulated and 
by the other pioduced toi Collection is alwavs 


the employment of oui first ycais and distubution 
commonly that of 01 r adv anced age 
To collect and repo ite tlie various foims of things, 


is fai the most pleasing part ot mental occupation 
We are naturally dchglitcd witli novelty, and there 
IS a time when all that we see is new 41 hen fii t 


we enter into the world, whithersoever we turn oui 


eyes they meet knowledge watli pleasure at hei. side, 
e\ ery diversity of nature pours ideas in upon the 
soul, neither search nor labour are necessaiy , we 
have nothing more to do tlian to open our eyes, and 
curiosity 15 gratified 


^luch 
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Much of the plcasuie uhich the fiist survey of 
the world affords, is exhausted befoie A\e aic con- 
scious of oui own lehcity. or able to coinpaie our 
condition AMth some orhei pos-Aiblc state IVc have 
theiefore few traces of the joy of oui cadicst disco- 
veiies, vet A^e ah remember a time uhen natuie had 
so many untasted giatifications, that cvciy exclusion 
gaie delight winch can now be found no longci ; 
when the noise ol a toircnt, the rustle ot a wood, 
the song of birds, 01 the play of lambs, had pov.er 
to hll the attention, and suspend all perception of the 
course of time 

But these easy ploasuics are soon at an end, we 
have seen m a \eiy iittle time so much, that we call 
out for new' objects of observation, and endeavoui 
to find vaiicty in books and life But study i'^ la- 
borious, and not always saliilactoiy . and comci- 
sation has its pains as well as pleasuies, wc aie 
W'llling to Icain, but not willing to be taught, we 
are pained by ignoiance, but pained yet moie by 
anothei’s knowledge 

El ora the vexation of pupilage men commonly 
set themselves free about the middle of life, by 
shutting up the avenues of intelligence, and lesolv- 
ing to rest m them pi esent state , and they, av hose 
aidour of inqimy continues longer, find themselves 
insensibly foisaken by their instructois As every 
man advances m Iite, the propoition between those 
tiiat aie youngei and that are older than himself is 
continually changing ; and he that has lived half a 
century finds feAv that do not lequire from him that 
infoimation Avhich he once expected from those that 
went before him. 


Then 
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Then it is tliat tixc magazines of mcmorj are 
opened, and the stores of accumulated knowledge 
are displaced by vanity or benevolence, or in honest 
commerce of mutual interest Every man wants 
otliers, and is therefore glad when he is wanted by 
them And as few men will endure the labour of 
intense meditation without necessity, he that has 
learned enough for his profit or his honour, seldom 
endca\ours after further acquisitions 

The pleasure of recollecting speculative notions 
would not be much less than that of gaming them, 
if they could be kept pure and unmmgled with the 
passages of life , but siicli is the ficcessarj concatc 
nation of our thoughts, that good and evil are linked 
together, and no pleasure recurs but associated with 
pam Every revived idea reminds us of a time 
when something was enjoyed that is now lost, when 
some hope was not yet blasted, when some purpose 
had >et not languished into sluggi'^hness or mdiffer 
ence 

Whether it be that life has more vexations than 
comforts, or, what is m the c\ent just the same, 
that evil makes deeper impression than good, it is 
certain that fei\ can review the time past without 
heaviness of heart He remembers many calamities 
incurred by foil), many opportunities lost by neg 
ligence Tlie shades of ihe dead rise up before 
him , and he laments the companions of his youth, 
the partners of his amusements, the assistants of his 
labours, whom the hand of death his snatched 
all ay 

^Vhen an offer was made to Tkmistochs of teach 
ng him the art of memory, he answered, that he 

VoL yir N would 
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would latlicr wish foi the art of forgetfulness He 
felt his imagination haunted by phantom's of iniseiy 
u’hich he ivas unable to suppiess, and uould gladly 
have calmed Ins thoughts with some oblivious aniulotc. 
In tins •^^e all icscmblc oneanothei , the hcio and the 
sage aic, like vulgar mortals, ovcibuidened by the 
weight of life, all shimk fiom iccollcction, and all 
v^ish for an ait of forgetfulness. 

O 


Numb, 4 - 5 . Saturday, 24 , 1759 . 

^j^TIERE is in many minds a kind of vanity 
exerted to the disadvantage of themselves; a 
desire to be praised for supenour acuteness discovered 
only in the degradation of their species, or censure 
of their country. 

Defamation is sufficiently copious Tlic geneial 
lampooner 'of mankind may find long exei cise for 
his zeal or wit, in the defects of nature, the vexations 
of life, the follies of opinion, and the coriuptions 
of piacticc But ficlion is casiei than discernment, 
and most of these writcis spaic themselves the labour 
of inquh^’-, and exhaust their viiulence upon ima- 
gmaiy ciiines, which, as they never existed, can ne- 
vci be amended 

That the painteis find no encouragement among 
the English for many other works than portraits, has 
been imputed to national selfishness. ’Tis vain, 
says the satinst, to setLefore Englishman 
- ' scenes 
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scenes of landscape, or the heroes of history , nature, 
and antiquity are notlung in his cj e , he has no \ alue 
but for himself, nor desires any cop} ^but of his orni 
form ' 

Whoexer IS delighted mth his oim picture must 
denve his pleasure from tlie pleasure of another 
Everytman is ahiays present to himself, and has, 
therefore, little need of bis own resemblance, nor 
can desire it, but for the sake of those whom he 
loves, and by whom lie hopes to be remembered 
This use of the art is a natural and reasonable con- 
sequence of affection, and though, like other hu 
man actions, it is often complicated witli pride, yet 
cien such pride is more laudable than that by 
which palaces are covered with pictores, tliat, how 
ever excellent, neither imply the owners virtue, nor 
excite It 

Genius IS chiefly exerted in histoiical pictures, 
and the art of the painter of portraits 13 often lost m 
the obscurity of las subject But it is in painting as 
in life , what is greatest is not always best I should 
gneve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to god- 
desses, to empty splendour and to airy fiction, that 
art which is now employed in diffusing fnendship, in 
reviving tenderness, in quickening the affections of 
Ihe absent, and continuing llie presence of the dead 

Yet in a nation great and opulent there is rootn^ 
and ought to be patronage, for an art like that of 
paint ng through all its diversities, and it is to be 
Wished, that the reward now offered for an historical 
picture may excite an honest emuhtion, and give 
beginning to an VngUsh school 
( N a 


It 
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It is not vci Y easy to find an action or event that 
can be eflicanoiisly icpiesented by a painter. 

He must have an action not successive but instan- 
taneous: for tlic time of a pictuie is a single mo- 
ment For this leason, the dcatli of Ilerculc-s can- 
not nell be painted, though at the first view it 
fiattcis the imagination with very glitteiing ideas 
the gloomy mountain, overhanging the sea, and 
covered with tiecs, some bending to the wind, and 
some torn fiom thcii roots by the raging hcio; the 
violence with winch he rends fiom Jiis shoulders the 
inveuomed gai incut, the pi opnety w ith w inch his 
muscular nakedness ma}^ be displaced ; the death of 
J^yens whirled, from the promontoiy; the gigantic 
presence of PjtyloUctes ; the blaze of the fatal pile, 
wduch the deities behold viith grief and ten our fionr 
the sky. 

All these images fill the mind, but will not com- 
pose a picture, because they cannot be united in a 
single moment IJcrculcs must have icnt his flesh at 
one time, and tossed Lyeds into the air at another; 
he must first tear up the tices, and then lie down, 
upon the pile. 

The action must be ciicimistantial and distinct. 
There is a passage in the Iliad wbicli cannot be lead 
vuthout strong emotions A Ti oj an seized 
by Achilles in the battle, falls at his feet, and in 
moving terms supplicates for life. How can a 
urcich lUe thee, says the haughty Greeh, intieat to 
live, when thou hhowest that the timemust come when' 
Achilles is to die ^ This cannot be painted, because 
no pcculianty of attitude oi disposition can so sup- 
ply 
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^)ly the place of 1 inguage as to impress tlie stnti 
incut 

llie e\cnt painted must be such as excites pas- 
sion and difTtrcnt passions in the sc\enl actors, or 
a tumult of contending passions m the chid 

Perhaps the disco\cry ofUii/sses by his nurse is of 
this kind The surpnsc of the nurse mingled Mitli 
jo^ , tint of UljjssLS clieckcd by prudence, and 
clouded by solicitude, and tlic distinctness of the 
action by nhicli the scar is found, all concur to 
complete tlie subject But the picture, haMng only 
two figures, mil nant xandj 

A much nobler assemblage niaj be furnished by 
tlie death of Epaimnovdas Tin. mixture of ghd 
ness and gnef m tlic face of the messenger nho 
linngs his d}ing general an account of tlic \ictory, 
the various passions of the attendants, the sublimity 
of composure in the liero, nhile Uie dart is b) his 
omi command drawn fioin lus side, and the faint 
gleam of sitisfiction tint difiuqs itself over the 
hnguor of dcUh, arc northy of that pencil uhich 
yet I do not ^msIi to see employed upon tliem 

If tlic design ncrc not too multifarious and ex- 
tensive, I should msh tliat our painters -would at- 
tempt the dissolution of the parlnment by Ctoju 
a ell Tlie point of time may be chosen when 
Ciomicll looked roudd the Pandaunonium mtli 
contempt, ordered the bauble to be taken auaj , and 
Jlarnson laid hands on the Speaker to drag him from 
the chair 

Tile various appearances, which rige, and terrour, 
and astonishment and guilt might exhibit in tlic 
faces of that hateful assembly, ot whom the prin- 
N 3 cip U 
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cipal persons may be faithfully clia^n fiom poi traits 
01 punts, the iiicsolutc repugnance of some, the 
hypocritical submissions of others, the fciocious in- 
solence of Cromwell, theiuggccl hiutahty of Jiarrisov, 
and the general trepidation of fear and wiclvcdncs'^, 
■would, it some pi oper disposition could becontiivcd, 
make a pictuic of unexampled variet}, and irresisti- 
, ble instruction 


Numb. 46 . Saturday, March 3 , 1759 . 

Mr. Idllr, 

J AM encouiagcd, by the notice you have hiken 
of Betty Bloom, to lepicsent the imseiics vhich 
I suffer from a species of tyianny ^^hlch, I believe, 
is not veiy uncommon, though peihaps it may have 
escaped the obscivation of those who converse little 
ith fine ladies, or see them only in their pubhek 
characters. 

To this method of venting my vexation I am the 
moie inclined, because if I do not complain to you, 
I must burst in silence, for my mistress has teased 
me and teased me till I can hold no longer, and yet 
I must not tell her of her tricks The girls that live 
in common set vices can quaiicl, and give naming, 
and find othei places, but we tliat live with gieat 
ladies, if ne once offend them, have nptliing left but 
to return into the countiy. 

I am waitmg-maid to a lady nho keeps the best 
company, and is seen at every place of tashionable 
5 resort. 
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rcsoit I am envied by nil the maids in the square, 
foi fevv countesses leave off so many clothes as my 
mistress, and nobodj shares vNith me so that I 
supply two Jamihes in the country with hneiy for 
the assizes and horse races, besides vvlnt I wear mj- 
The steward and housekeeper hive joined 
against me to procure mj removal, that they may 
advance a relation of their bvvn, but their designs 
are found out by my lady, who says I need not fear 
tliem, for she will never have dowdies about her v 

You would think, Mr Idla^ like others, that J 
am very happy, and may well be contented with my 
lot But I will tell you My lady has an odd hu- 
mour She never orders any thing in direct words, 
for she loves a sliarp girl tJiat can tike a hint^ 

I would not have you suspect that she has any 
tlung to hint wlucli she 15 ashamed to speak at 
length, for none can have greater puutv of senti- 
ment, or rectitude of intention She has nothing to 
hide, yet nothing will she tell She always gives her 
directions oblique and allusively, by the mention 
of somethuig relative or consequential, without any 
other purpose than to exercise my acuteness and her 
«wn 

It IS impossible to give a notion of this style 
otherwise than by examples One ni^t, when she 
had sat waiting letters till it was time to be dressed, 
Mollif, said she, the Ladies ai e all to be at Court 
to mght VI ulnte aprons , IVVhcn she means that I 
should send to ordei the diair, she says, J think the 
streets ai e clean, I map xenture to Xiall When she 
would have something put into its place, she bids 
me lap it on the Jhor If she would liave me snuff 

N 4 the 
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the candles, siie asks •ivhether I think her €i/c\' aic 
like a cat'h ^ If she thinks licr-chocolate delayed, she 
talks of the hemjit of obstincncc. It any needle- 
work is forgotten, she supposes that 1 have hcai d of 
the lady ii'ho died by pnchnig her Juigcr. 

She always imagines that I can recall c\cry thin)* 
past fiom a single word If she wants her licad 
from the millinci, she only says, li folly ^ you hmo 
Mn Tape If she would have the mantua-makcr 
sent foi, she «maiks that Mi. Tajfeiy^ the vieiccr, 
•was hcie lost lueeL She ordered, a fortnight ago, 
that tlie first time she was abroad all day I should 
chuse her a new set of coftce-cups at the china- 
shop . of this she icminded me yesterda}^ as she Wtis 
going do\\ n stairs, by saying, You cant Jind your zcay 
how to Pall’inall 

All this would never vex me, if, by inci casing my 
tiouble, she spared hei own, but, dcarlVIr Idlci^ is 
It not as easy to say coffee-cups^ as Pall-mall^ and 
to tell mo in plain words what I am to do, and when 
It IS to be done, as to toi ment her ow n head w itli tlic 
laboui of finding hints, and mine with that of un- 
dei standing them? 

When fiist I came to this lady, I had nothing 
like the learning that I have now' , for she has many 
books, and I have much time to read; so tliat of 
late I seldom have missed her meaning : but when 
she hist took me I was an ignoiant giil; and she, 
who, as is veiy common, confounded want of know- 
ledge with want of understanding, began once to 
despair of bunging me to anything, because, when 
I came into her chamber at the call of her bell, she 
asked me, Whether xkc lived m Zembla^ and I did not 


guess 
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guess thr meaning of her inqinrj, but modestly an- 
su cred, that 1 could mt tell bhc had Ijappcncd to ring 
once nhen I did not hear licr, and meant to put me 
in inind-of tliat country where sounds are «aid to be 
congealed by the frost 

Anothcrtime, as I wasdrcssmghcrhcad, she began 
lo talk, on a sudden of and snahes, and mat 

turricd intostojic, and tnaids that, if they ucic not 
Latched rcould Ut their mtsti esses beGoigons I 
looked round me half frightened and quite bewildered, 
till at last finding that her literature was thrown 
away upon me, she bid me, with great vehemence, 
reach the curling irons 

It IS not without some indignation Mr Idlei , that 
I discover, in tlicsc artifices of \ citation, somctlnng 
worse than foppery or cipnee, a mean delight m 
superiority, which knows itself m no danger of re- 
proof or opposition, a cruel pleasure m seeing tiro 
perplexity of a mind obh^d to find what is studiously 
concealed, and a mean indulgence ot pedy inalo- 
lolencc, in the sharp censure of mvoluntar), and 
very often of inevitable, failings When beyond 
her expectation, I hit upon hci meaning I can per- 
ceive a sudden cloud of disappointment spread over 
her face, and hive sometimes been ifraid lest I 
should lose her favour by understanding her when 
She means to puzzle me 1 

This day, however, she has conquered my saga- 
city When she went out of her dressing room, she 
said nothing but, Molly^you hiau, and hastened to 
her chariot What I am to know is yet a secret, 
but if I do not know, before she comes back, what 
I yet have no means of discovering, she will make 

my 
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my clulncss a pretence for a fortnight's ill Inimonr, 
treat me as a creature devoid of the faculties neces- 
sary to the common duties of life, and perhaps give 
the nc\t goun to the housekeeper. 

I am, SIR, 

Your luimhlc Scivant. 

I\IoiL\ Quick 


Numb. 47. Saturday, March 10, 1759. 

To ihc IDLER. 

^ ]\Ir. Idler, 

J A!M the unfortunate wife of a city v\it, and caiir 
not but tlnnk that my case ma) dcsenc equal 
compassion v^ ith any of those w Inch have been repre- 
sented in youi paper. 

I married my husband within three months after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship; wc put our 
money together, and furnished a laige and splendid 
shop, in which he w’as for five yeais and a half di- 
ligent and civil. The notice which curiosity or kind- 
ness commonly bestow's on bcginneis, was continued 
by confidence and esteem; one customer, pleased 
with his treatment and his bargain, recommended 
anothci , and we were busy behind the counter fioin 
morning to night 

Thus every day increased our w ealth and our re- 
putation. My husband w'as often invited to dinner 

openly 
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opcnlj on Uic FjtcIhw^^l In hiindrc I tin \ ind pounds 
men, ami nlicnc^Lr I wntto nn^ of tliu lulls, tlic 
\Mves of the alilcmicn iindc me lou courtesies W c 
aluajs took up our notes before the tiaj, nnd mide 
all considerable piMucnli. b> dnu,;bts upon our 
banker 

‘\oii uill casil) believe that I xras well cnougli 
pleased xxitli inj condition, tor whit happiness cm 
Ik; greater than tlmt of groungever^ diy richci and 
nclier I will not deny lint, ningniing my sell 
likely to he in a sliort time the sheniTb Indy I 
broke oft my acquaintance with <t)mcof my nei^li- 
botirs, and ad\i«cd iny husband to keep good com 
pany, and not to be san with men tint were worth 
nollung 

In time he found that ale disagreed with his con 
stitution, and went tv< ry night to dnnk his pint at a 
tavern, wlicrc he met wiUi a set of cntics, who dis 
puted upon tile merit of tlir diftcrcnl tlicolncal per* 
formers IJy Uic*c idle fellows he was taken to the 
pUy, winch at first he did not seem much to liccd, 
lor he owned, that lie very nldom knew wlntthcy 
were doing, and that, while his companions would 
let him alone, he was commonly tlunkmg on his lost 
bargain 

Having once gone, however, he went again and 
aj^in, thougli JL often told him that tlircc shillings 
were thrown away, at list he grciv uneasy if he 
mis'^cd a night, and importuned me to go witli Iiim 
I went to a tragedy winch tficy called ^lacbciht nnd, 
When I came home, told him, that I could not bear 
to see men and women make themselves sudi fools, 
by pretending to be witches and ghosts, generals and 

kings, 
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kings, and to walk in their sleep wlien they m ere as 
much awake as those that looked at them He told 
me, that I must get higher notions, and tliat a play 
was the most lational of all entertainments, and most 
proper to relax tlic mind after the business of th« 
day. 

Bv decrees he "ained know ledge of some of the 
players; and when the play was o\er, very fiequently 
treated them with suppeis ; for w Inch he was admitted 
to stand behind the scenes. 

He soon began to lose some of his morning hours 
ill the same folly, and was for one w'lnter \cYy diligent 
in his attendance on the rehearsals ; but of this species 
of idleness he grew weary, and said, tliat the play 
was notliing without the company. 

His ardoui for the diversion of the evening increased ; 
he bought a sword, and paid five shillings a night to 
sit in the boxes; he went sometimes into a place 
wluch he calls the gieen-iooin, whcic all the wits of 
the age assemble , and, when he had been there, could 
do nothing for two or three dajs, hut repeat their 
jests, or tell their disputes 

He has now lost his regard for every thing but the 
play-house ; he invites, three times a w eck, one. or 
other to drink claret, and talk of the drama Hn fiist 
care in the morning is to read the play-bills, and, if 
he remembers any lines of the tragedy w Inch is to be 
'represented, walks about the shop, repeating them so 
loud, and with sucli stnuige gestm es, that the passeii- 
geis gather round the'door 

HiS’ greatest plcasurs w hen Lmaiiied him was to 
hear the situation' of his shop commended, and to be 
told how many estates have been got in it by ttie same 
' trade ; 
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trade , but of late he grows peevish at any mention of 
business, and delights m nothing so much as to be 
told that he speaks like Mosiop 

Among Uis new associates lie has learned another 
language, and ‘■peaks in such a strain that his neigh- 
bours cannot undei stand him If a customer tails 
longer than he is n illing to hear lie \\ ill complain that 
lie has been excruciated with unmeaning verbositj 
he laughs at the letters of his fi lends for their tameness 
of expression, and oUcii declares himself wear) of 
attending to the mintiiKSof a shop 
■ It IS well for me that 1 1 now how to keep a bool , 
for of late he is scarcely ever in the waj Since one 
of his fnends told him that he had a genius for tragick 
poetry, he has locked himself m an upper room six or 
seven hours a day and, when I carry him any paper 
to be read or signed, I hear him talking vehemently 
to himself sometimes of love and beauty sometimes 
of friendship and v irtue, but more frequently of liberty 
and Ins country 

I would gladly, Mr be informed what to 

think of a shopkeeper, w ho is incessantly talking about 
liberty a word, which, since his acquaintance yith 
polite life, my husband has always in his mouth he 
IS, on all occasions, afraid of our liberty, and declares 
his resolution to hazard all for liberty What can 
the man mean'' I am sure he has liberty enough, 
It were better for him and me if his liberty was 
lessened 

He has a friend, whom he calls a cntick, that 
comes twice a week to read what he is wntmg 
This cntick td\s him that his piece js a little lire 
gular, but liiat some detached scenes will shine pro* 

digiouslv, 
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digiously, and that in the character of Bomhuhis he 
is vvondei fully great !My sciibbler then squeezes his 
hand, calls him the best of friends, thanks him for 
his smcei ity, and tells him that he hates to be flat- 
tered. I ha\eieason to believe that he seldom parts 
with his dear fiiend without lending him tuo guineas, 
and am afraid that lie gave bail for him three days 
ago 

By this course of life our credit as traders is les- 
sened , and I cannot forbear to suspect, that my hus- 
band’s honoui as a n it is not much advanced, for lie 
seems to be always the loivest of the company, and 
is afi aid to tell Ins opinion till tlic rest have spoken. 
"When he was behind his counter, he used to be 
brisk, active, and jocular, like a man that knew 
what he ivas doing, and did not fear to look another 
in the face, but, among wits and criticks, he is ti- 
moious and awkward, and Jiangs down his head at 
his own table. Dear Mi Idler, pcisuade him, if 
you can, to ictuin once moic to his native element 
Tell him, that his wit will never make him iich, but 
that there aie places w'hcie iichcs will always anake 
a w it. 

I am, SIR, &c 

Deborah Ginger. 
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Numb 48 Svturday, March 17 , 1759 


IS no kind of idleness, by which we 
are so easily seduced, as that which dignifies 
itself by the appeaiance of business, and by making 
the loiterer imagine that he has something to do 
which must not be neglected keeps him m perpetual 
agitation, and humca him rapidly from place to 
place ‘ 

He that ^ts still or reposei himself upon a coucli, 
no idoie decenes himself than he deceives others, he 
kmows^ that h6 i doing nothing and has no other 
solace of his insignificance than tlic resolution, \vhich 
the lazy fiourl) make of changing his mode of life 
To do notiimg every man is ashamed, and to'do 
much almost every man is Unwilling or afraid In “ 
numerable expedients hdve tlierefore been inv ented to 
produce mdtioii U ithout labour, \nd employment 
without sohcitu'de The greater part of those whom 
the kindness of fortune has left to then own direction, 
and whom w ant does not keep diamed to the counter 
or'the plough, ’pla) throughout life with the shadows 
of business,’ and know not at last whatthev have been 
doing' ’ ' ‘ ' ' 

* These imitators of action are of all denominations 
Some are seen at every auction without intention to 
j^utchase otbeiV appear punctually at the 
change, though thc}^ are known there^ only by their 
faces Some are ^bvays making parties to visit 
collections for which they Iiavc no taste,' and some 
' ' nedect 
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neglect every pleasure and every duty to h^ar ques- 
tions, in which they have no interest, dcb.itcd in par- 
liament. 

These men never appear more ridirulous than in 
die disti ess v\ Inch thev ima<iinc tlicmsclvcs to feel, from 
some, accidental interruption of tho'-e cmj)l> pursuitb 
A tiger newly impri'^oncd is indeefl more formidable, 
but not more angry, than./rzcA Tuhp witliheld from 
a floiist s feast, or Tom Inndcrcd from seeing 

the first representation of a plav 

As political adairs aic the highest and most c\- 
tensive of temporal concerns , the minuck of a po- 
litician IS more busy and important than any othei 
trifler. IMonsicui Ic Koii , a man v\lio, witlioiit pro- 
perty or impoitancc in any coinei ot the caith, h.is, 
in the present confusion of the w orld, declared him- 
self a steady adherent to the Fi cnc/i^ is made mi- 
serable by a wind tliat keeps back the packet-boat, 
and still moic misciablc h}' cverv account of a 
Maloiiin pnvatcer caught in his cruise; he knows 
w’cll that nolhing can be done oi said by him wbicli 
can produce any cflcct but tliat of lauglitci , that he 
can neither hasten noi rctaid good or evil; that his 
joys and soi lows have scarcely nin partakers; yet, 
such is Ills 7cal, and such his cuiiosity, that he 
'Would run barefooted to Grorcsend, for the sake of 
knowing first that the English had lost a tender, and 
would ride out to meet every mail from the continent 
if he might be permitted to open it 

Learning is gcncially confessed to be dcsiiablc, and 
thei'e are some wlio fancy themselves always busy in 
acquiring it. Of these ambulatory indents, one of 
tlie most busy is my friend Tom licstlcss. 

Tom 
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Torv has long had a mind to be a man of know- 
ledge, but he docs not caie to spend much tunc 
among authors for he is opinion that ici\ books 
deseneth 1 iboui of perusal that they give the mind 
an unt\shion\blc cast, and destrov that freedom of 
thought and cosine s of manncis inclispensabl) ic 
quisiie to accep^encc in the world Ttm 1 as theie- 
fore found onotber way to wi dom When he u es 
he goes into a coffee house where he creeps so near 
to men w hoin he takes to be reasoners as to hear the ir 
discourse, and endeavours to remember somtthmg 
which, when it has been strained thiough Tom s head, 
IS so neai to nothing that what it once v as connot 
be discovered 1 his he cames lound from friend to 
friend through a circle of visits, till, hearing what 
each says upon the question he becomes able at 
dinner to say a little himself and as every great 
genius fclaxes himself among his inferiours meets 
with some who wonder how «o}oung a man can talk 
so wisely 

At night he has a new feast prepared for his m 
tellects, he always runs to a disputing society 01 a 
speaking club, where he Iialf hears what, if he had 
heard tlie whole, he would but half understand 
goes home pleased with the consciousness of a day 
well spent lies down full of ideas, md rises in tlie 
morning empty as before 


Vox. VII 
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Kumb. 49* Sa'j PK lJAV, March 24, 1759. 

T SUPPED lliiec niglits ago ^^lth loy friend in/l 
Mmvel Ills aflans obliged him lately to take 
a jomney into Devonshn c, iiom mIiIcIi he has just 
letinned He knows me to be a vciy patient hcarei, 
and Mas glad of my company, as it ga\e him an op- 
poitunity of disbuulcning himself by a minute i elation 
of the casualties ot Ins cspcdition. 

JVill IS not one ot tliosc mIio go out and ictum 
Math nothing to tell He has a stoiy of his tia\e]s, 
which M’lll stuke a home-biett citizen m ith hoi i our, 
and has in ten days suffeied so often tlic e\ti ernes of 
terrour and )oy, that he is in doubt Mhethei lie sliall 
ever again expose eitliei his body oi mind to sncli 
dangci and fitiguc 

'When he left London the moiningMas hiight, and 
a fair day Mas piomiseik Put JFdl is boin to stiug-* 
glcMilh difficulties That happened to him, vihich 
has sometimes, peihaps, happened to otheis. Before 
he had gone moie than ten miles, it began to lain 
What couiscMas to be taken ^ His soul disdained 
to turn back' He did Mhat the king of Pmssia 
might have done, he flapped his hat, buttoned up 
his cape, and went foi Maids, foitifying his mind by 
the stoical consolation, that vi hatev ei is violent Mill 
be short 

His constancy m as not long tried ; at the distance 
of about half a mile he saw an inn, which he entered 
Met and weaiy, and found civil tieatinent and pioper 

refresh-' 
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refreshment After a respite of about tno hours, he 
lool ed abioad, and seeing the sky clear, called toi Ins 
horse ml pished the first stage ^vithout any other 
mcmoi able accident 

IFill con idcied that labour must be relieved by 
plea-^jre, and tint tlic strength uhich great under 
iakin^s require must be maintained by copious nu 
tiiincnt, the thcrefoic ordered himself an elegant 
supper, dnnk tno bottles of claict, and passed the 
beginning of the night in sound sleep, but, Making 
before light, was forewarned of the troubles of the 
next day, bj a shower beating against his windows 
with such violence as to threaten the dissolution of 
nature Mhenheaiose he found what he expected, 
IhU the country was underwater lie joined him 
self, however, to a company that v as travelling the 
same way, and came safely to the place of dinner, 
though cverj step of his horse aashed the mud into 
the nir 

In the afternoon having parted fiom his company, 
he set forw ard alone, and passed manj collections of 
water, of which it was impossible to gue s the depth, 
and which he now cannot review without ome cen- 
sure of his own rashness but what a mm under- 
tikcs he must perform, and Jilatxcl hates a coward at 
his heart 

lew that he warm in their beds think what others 
undergo, who have perhaps been as tendcily edu- 
cated, and have as acute sensations as themselves 
My friend was now to lod^e the second night almost 
hfly miles fiom home, in a, house which he never 
had seen before, among people to whom he was to 
tally a strangei, not knowing whether the next man 
O 2 
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he should inr''! uo'dd p'O’.c* 'jond oi bul, l)tit •'Cfirm 
nti mn of .i *^ood .:!){), .u ituc, ho rode H’-oliitoly into 
lhc^.lId; iind knoAinf th\l usp.cct ofu n piiul in 
piojjoilion .!' It i> (l.nni'd ddivcKfi lih iii|mutic»n5 
to tliu liO'tli 1 vith ‘•pint, und tnUiinu; the ho.l^(. 
cidlod \ji'oion‘-K ahout him 

On the diiid <l.i} uj) hx-c and Mr Mam I 

Ills tioiihlc'. and hi-> flanuii-i Mere non such lie 
Misl.es no olho' man cvei to ('nroiinter. 'JIkjv.un 
M cic U-'S piqiiented, and the loniitn more thinls 
inhabited lie lode tnany a lonely hour tiaouoh 
nine andMalei and met not a ‘'iiiLde soul for tuo 
inilc-^ toffcthci Milh ul.om he conld c\clmn"e a mom! 
lie cannot dcin that, loolini!; lonnd upon tiic difary 
leiiion, and ‘^eciii" nothimr but bliak Ik ld^ and n.iked 
ticcs, hills oh^'Cnied lu lous covered Milh 

inundations he did lui somo time snflei inelnnchoK 
to jncvail ujion him, and Mi-^hed himself a^ain safe 
at home One toin.oil he had, mIik li Ma^, to ton- 
sidei that none ot Iin !i lend -' mcic in the same (lis- 
tless, loi Mhom, it the\ hid been Mjtli him, lie should 
have suilcKd moic than toi himself, lie conld not 
foibcai sometime', to (on-idcr hou* h.ipjnly the Jdla 
IS settled in an eaaei (ondeion, mIh), simounded like 
lain Midi L’liouis, cotdd luvc done nothimi but he 

O 

doMii a.ivl die 

Aimdst these iclleciions lie came to a toMn, and 
found a dinnci uhich disposed hiin to moie chcciful 
scnlunenb but the )o\s of life aic shoit, and its 
inisciies aic long, he mounted and tiavcllcd filtecn 
Hides moie thiough diit and desolation 

At last the sun set, and all the hoiiouis of daiknrss 
came upon him lie then icpcntcd the Mcak indtil- 
4 


orence 
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gencc in Minch he lutl gratified him elf nf noon with 
too long an interval oi rest jet hcMcnt fornard 
along a path-ahich he could no longer “iec, some 
times milling suddenlj into water, and sometimes 
incumbered with stiff clay, ignorant whither he was 
going and uncertain whethu his ne\t step might not 
be the last ’ 

In this dismal gloom of nocturnal peregrination his 
hoise unexpectedly stood still Mcmtl had heaid 
many relations of the instinct of horses, and was in 
doubt what dangci might be at hand Sometimes he 
fancied that he was on the bank of a iivcr still and 
deep, and sometimes that a dead body 1 ij across the 
tradk lie sat still awhile to lecollccthis thoughts 
and as he was about to alight and explore the dark 
ness, out stepped a man with a lantein, and opened 
the tuinpikc He hired a guide to the town, aimed 
in safety, and slept m quiet 

The rest of his journey was nothing but danger 
He climbed and descended piccipices onwhichvulgai 
mortals ticmble to look he parsed marshes like the 
fioboman bog, dhac mmns tt/io/c Ikvlc sum he 
forded rners where the cunent roaicd like the 
or the Soxein or ventured him clt on bndges tiiat 
tieinbled under him, fiom which he looked down on 
foaming whnlpools, 01 dreadful tUx'^ses, he wandered 
over houseless heaths amidst all the rage ot the ele- 
ments with the snow dnving m his lace, and the 
tempest howling in lus cars 

Such aie the colou’*s in which paints his 

adventures lie has accustomed himself to ound- 
ing words and hjperbolied images till he has lo t 
the power of tiuc description In a load through 
O3 which 
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v.liK lithe licaMcsv conia?^'' puss v, >ihnul ditlicnlty, 
and the post-boy cvciy day and goes and re- 

turns, he meets mill (midships lil.e tlio‘'C 11 Inch arc 
onduied in Sibcnan dcbcils, and mis'^es nolliinii of 
romantick danger but a giant and a diagr n M i-cu 
hi9 dieadtul stoiy is told in piopci terms, it is only 
that the nay lias duty in nintci, and that he c\- 
peiicnced the common vicFsitudcs of lain and sun- 
shine. 
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chaiacter of Mr Mmxd has raised the 
meriimcnt of some and d’e contempt of others, 
nho do not siithcicntly considci how often they hear 
and practise the same aits ol cvaogcrated nariation. 

There IS not, peiliaps, a.nong the multitudes of 
all conditions that s^wnm upon tlic earth, a single 
man nho does not believe that he has something c\- 
tiaoidinary to icla:e of himself, and nlio does not, 
at one time or othci, summon the attention of Ins 
friends to the cAsualtics of his adventures, and the 
viusojtudcs of his ioiiune, casualties and vicissitudes 
that happen alike in li\cs unifoim and diveisificd; 
to the commandei of ai lines, and the wiitci at a 
desk, to the sailor vvho icagns hiiiibclt to the viincl 
andwatei, and the fanner whose longest journey is to 
the nidiket 

In the piesent state of the woild man may pass 
thioygh Sf'iuhjdjjua cs seven stages of life, and meet 

nothing 
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nothing singular or wondciful But such is e\ery 
mans attention to htmsclf, thdt^^Int is common and 
unheeded when it is only seen, becomes remarkable 
and peculiar when we happen to teel it 

It IS well enough known to bo according to the 
usual process of nature that men should sicken and 
recover that some designs should succeed and others 
niiscari \ , that fnends should be ‘^cp iratcd and meet 
again, that some should be made angiy bj endca 
\oura to please them, ind some be pleased when no 
care has been used to gam their approbation that 
iiiQn and women should at first come together by 
chance, hi e each othei so well as to commence nc 
quaintancc, improve acquaintance into fondness, in 
cieasc or cxtingoish fondnc«;s b) marriage, and lia\c 
children of diftercut degrees ot intellects and virtue, 
some of whom die bcfoic their pirents, and otheis 
survne them 

Yet let any man tell his own slor\, and nothing 
of all this has cvci bctallcn Imn accoi dinij to the com 
inon order ot things something has ahrays discntm 
nated Ins case, some unusual conciurence of e\cnU 
has appeued whicli made him more happy or more 
miserable than other mortals, for in pleasure^ or 
calamities how'c\cr common, every one ha comloit 
and afflictions of his own 

It Is certain that without some aitificial augmenta 
tions, man^ of the pleasures of life, and almost all 
its embellishments, w ould fall to tlie ground It no 
man was to cxpiess more delight than he felt, tl ose 
who felt most w ould raise little env\ If truellci 
wcic to dcsciibc the roost laboured peifoimances ot 
O 4 ait 
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ait -iMlh the sainc coldness as tlicv sun 03 them, all 
expectations of hajipine-s fiom change of place Aiould 
cease '1 he pirimcs of Haphacl would iianif without 
speclatois, and tlic L'.irdcns of /V; n)ie;hl be 111- 

hahilcd by hermit^ All the pleasure that b rccened 
ends in an oppoilunit) of ‘•pi ndal faKt*jiond, in llic 
power of gaming notice b\ thf fiispla) of bc.iiittcs 
wlueh the c\e was weaiy of bf'hoidina, and a hbtory 
of bapp} moments, ol winch, m leahu, tlic most 
liapp) was the last 

U he ambition of supc rioiir * c ibibiht} and snpeiionr 
eloquence dbpo'-cs the Icncis of ait-' to iccene rap- 
tiiieat one time, and communicate it at another; and 
each laboins fust to impose upon inmself, and tiicn to 
piopagate the impo^'linc 

Pam IS less suiiject than jilcasuic to capiiccs of 
expicssion The torments of dbcasc, and the gnef 
for 11 remediable misfoi tunes, sometimes aie such as 
now Olds can declaic, and can onh be signified by 
gioans, 01 solb, 01 maiticulatc ej.iculations. Man 
hasfioin natuic a mode of ullcManccjicculiai to pain, 
but he has none peculiar to plcasuic, because lie nc\cr 
has pleasure but m such degiccs as the oidmai) use 
of language maj equal 01 suijiass. 

It IS nc\eilhclcbs tcila'.i, that man} pains as well 
as pleasuics arc lieie;htcnc(' in ilictoiical aflcctation, 
and that the picture is, loi the mostpait, biggci than 
the life 

When we desciibc our sensations of another's sor- 
rows, cithei m Iriendl} 01 ceiemonious condolence, 
the customs ot the w orld scarcely admit of rigid ve- 
racity Pei haps the fondest fiicnclship w ould enrage 

pttener 
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oftcner than comfort, ncre the tongue on sucli occa- 
fiions faithfully to represent the sentiment's of the 
heart , and I think the strictest moralists aUo\v torms 
of address to be used without much legard to their 
literal acceptation when either respect or tender- 
ness requires them, because they are unnersally 
known to denote not tlic degree but the species of 
our sentiments 

But the same indulgence cannot be allowed to him 
who aggra\ates dangers incurred or sorrow endured 
by himself because he darkens the prospect of futu 
rity, and multiplies the pains of our condition bj 
useless terrour Those who magnify tlieir delights 
are less criminal deceners, yet they raise hopes which 
are sure to be disappointed It w ould he undoubtedly 
best if we could see and hear every thing as it is, that 
nothing might be too anxiously dreaded, or too ar 
dently pursued 
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JT has been commonly remarked, that eminent men 

aie least eminent at home, that bright rhaiactcis 
lose much of then splendour at a ncaier \ioia, and 
many nho fill tlie A^orld with their fame, excite very 
little rcveience amonn; those that surround them in 
theii domestick piivacies 

To blame or suspect is eas}- and natural "When 
the fact IS evident, and the cause doubtful, some ac- 
cusation is alua 3 s engondcied between idleness and 
malignity This dispaiily of general and familiar 
esteem is thcrefoie imputed to hidden vices, and to 
practices indulged m secret, but caiefully covered 
Irom tlie public . eye 

Vice V ill indeed ahia\'s pi oduce contempt The 
dignity of Ak-X'amkr, though nations fell piostrate 
hefoie him, vas certainly held m litdc vcnciation 
by the partakei^. ot his midnight levels, mIio Lad 
seen him, m the madness of -^Mue, murdei liis fiiciid, 
or set fire to t c Po^inn palace at the instigation of 
a ballot, and it is veil icnicmbeied amon<T us, that 
the aval ice of ]\farlboroiigh kept linn m subjection 
to his wife, while he was dieaded by Fiance as her 
conqucior, and honouied the emperoi as his cle- 
hvci er 

But though, where there is Mce there must bo 
want ot icvercnce, it is not leciprocally tiuc, that 
Inhere there is want of icveience theie is ahvay» 

' viye 
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\icc Tint ^\\e nhich grcit actions or abilities 
iinp’-esb Mill be inc\iUbl> diinmished bj acquaint- 
ance though nothing either mean or criminal should 
be found 

Of men as of every thing else mc must judge 
accord ug to our 1 non ledge MJicn we see ot a 
hero onl) his battles, or of a writer onl^ liis books, 
we have nothing to alla> our ideas of their great 
nrss We consider the one only as the gii irdmn of 
Ins country, and the otlur onlj as the instructor of 
mankind We have ncitlicr ojiportunity noi motive 
to examine the niiauter parts ot llicir lives, or tlie 
less apparent pcculuntics of then characters, we 
name them with liahitiml respect and for^jCt, what 
we still continue to know, that they art men like 
other mortals 

But such IS the con titution of the world, tint 
much of lift must be spent in the same manner by 
thewiac and the ignonnt tiic exalted and the low 
Jilcn, however distinguished by external uttidents 
or intrin itk qualities, havt all the same wants the 
same pams, and as tar is the -senses ire consulted, 
the same plca‘;urcs Ihc petty tarts md pettj 
duties arc the same in ever) station to cvci) under- 
standing and cveiy hour bungs omc ottasion ou 
which VC all sink to tlic comiimn level A’l c arc 
all naked till we arc dressed, and liungiy till we uc 
fed andtliegcnci ilstriunipli, mdba^cs disputation, 
end like tlic humble liboms ut tlic ‘'iinth 01 plough- 
man in a dinner 01 in sleep 

Ihose notions which arc to ho collected by rca 
son, m opposition to the sen os, will seldom stmd 

ior\i aid 
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forwaul in the minfl, l)'it lie lirn'^uiccl in tlir ic- 
motcr icpo^itoi les ol nicinoi}, to \>< ionnrl only 
\Alicn they aie son^lit. AMialcvci an-, iran nin\ 
have vMittcn oi dune, his picrcpl- Oi iii> valour 
will scaicel> ovcih.ilancc llic uniiiijM)it i-il unnoiniU^ 
which run^ thiounh hib time V\ v do nul r.i'd^ ron- 
sidci him as peat, v.hun cm ov ii t (s ■'how ns 
to be little, noi laiiour to Keep pie-Mit to om 
thoiifrlits the latent exci'licncus of him wlio ^hait-- 

O 

with us all oiu wcaKnes es and innnv o. om iolhe-s , 
who, like us, 15 deliizhttd v. ilh ‘>iu:nt amu-^’nirnts 
busied with trifling emplounent':, and di-tiiibed bv 
little ve\aUon-3 

Great powcis cannot be excited, but when great 
exigencies make them ncccssaiv. Gieat exigencies 
can happen but seldom, and thciefoie those quali- 
ties which have a claim to the veneration of man- 
kind, he hid, foi the most pail, like subtenanean 
treasuies, ovci whuh the foot passes as on com- 
mon giound, till necessity bicnks open tlic golden 
cavcin. 

In the ancient cclclantion of victorv, a slave was 
placed on the tiiumphal tai, by the side of the gc- 
ncial, who icmindcd him h}' a shoit sentence, that 
he was a man Whalcvci daniiei thcic inifiht he 
lest a leader in his pa'^sage to tlic cajntol, should 
foiget the fiailties of his natuie, thcie was suicly no 
need of such an admonition ; the intoxication could 
not have continued long, he would have been at 
home but a few houis bcfoic some of his depend- 
ants vvould have foigot his gicatness, and shown 
him that, notvv itlislandmg his lain els, lie was 3 ’ct a 
man. 


There 
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There are some who ti*\ to escape this domcsticic 
degradation by libouiinjr to nppear almvs wise or 
alwa\s gieat but ht tliat staves agvm t natuie, will 
tor ever stave m vain To be girve of mien and 
slow of utterance tolool with solicitude and speak, 
w ith hesitat on is attainable at will but the show of 
wisdom IS ridiculous when there is nothing to cau^ 
doubt, as that of valo 11 v iieic theic is nothing to ba 
teared 

A man who has dul^ considered the condition 
of his being will contentedly vicld to the cour e of 
tilings he \ ill not pint toi distinction whcie dis- 
tinction would imply no incut but thouji on gicat 
occasions he may wisli to be gieater than others 
he will be «Uisfied m common occuireacos not to be 
Ic s 
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Numb. 52. Saturday, April 14, 1759. 


P.csponsc're aipidimbtii. 


IIoR. 


'JI^'IIE practice of sclf-Oenial, or the foibcaiance 
of lawful pleasure, has been considcicd by 
nlinost every nation, fioin the remotest ages, as the 
hidiest exaltation of human virtue; and all have 

O ^ 

agiced to pay icsjiect and veneration to those who 
abstained fiom the delights of life, even vilien thc} 
did not ccnsnic those v^ho enjoy them 

Thc genet al voice of mankind, civil and baibaious, 
confesses that the mind and body are at vaiiance, 
and that ncithei can be made happy by its piopei 
giatifications but at tlic cxpcn'^c of the other' 
that a pampcied body will daikcn the mind, and 
an enliglitencd mind will macciatethe body And 
none have failed to confer their esteem on thobC who 
piefer intellect to sense, who contiol their lower 
by their highci faculties, and loiget the wants and 
desires of annual lile for lational disquisitions or pious 
contemplations 

The eai th has scai cely a country so fai advanced 
tow ards political legulaiity as to divide the inhabit- 
ants into classes, where some oidei'b of men or wo- 
men are not distinguished b} voluntaiy seventies, and 
wheie the reputation of their sanctity is not inci eased 
in proportion to the rigour of then rules, and the 
exactness of their peiformance 


IVhen 
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\Vhen an opinion to nlnch tbcic is no temptation 
of intercbt spreaJs nide and continues long it nia) 
be rcasonabU piesumed to liavc been infused by 
nature or dictued I)\ ici on It Ins been oiten 
obscived that the fictions of imposture and illusions 
ot fanc}, soon gi\c -na to time and e’vpeiience 
an I tint nothing Keeps its giound but tiutli ■\\hich 
gains every dav new intUiencc liy ne v conbiina- 
tion 

Euttiuth, when it is reduced to practite casil) 
becomes subject to capucc and inn^inatiou, and 
many paiticuiar acts will be wiong though then 
gcneial puiiciple be ii^lit It cannot be denied 
tint a just eoaviction of tne restraint necessary to 
be laid upon the appetites Ins pioluced est a- 
\dj3ant and unintm il modes ot moitihcation and 
institutions winch, howuci taeouiabl) considered 
will be found to \iolctc niture without piomoting 
piety 

But tUc*doctiinc of clf denial is not weakened 
in it-iclf by thcenouisot those who misintcrpiet or 
misapply it the cneioachment of the appetites 
upon the understanding is hourl} perceived and 
the state of those, wlioin sensuality has cnsla^ed is 
Inown to be in the highest degree despicable and 
w retched 

The dicad of such ^Inmeful captivity raa) justly 
raise alarms, and wisdom will endeavour to keep 
danger at a distance 13 v timely caution and suspi 
Clous vigilance those desires may be repressed to 
which indulgence would soon give absolute do 
Runion, those enemies may be overcome, which, 

when 
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•when Ihcyluuc been a bile accustomed to \icloiv, 
can no lonjici i)e icsistcd 

O 

Nothing IS inoic fatal to Irappiness oi \ntuc, than 
that confidence uhicii flattcis ns nilii an opinion 
of our onn strength, and, by a^^ming ns of the 
power of letical. ])iecipitat2s ns into ha/aid. Some 
may safely ventuie failhci than othcis into tiie 
regions of delight, lay themsches more open to 
the golden shafts of ple<is'iic, and advance iicaicr 
to the lesidencc of the Sirens; but be ihit is brst 
anned v\ itli const. inc', and rcM'-on i.> jet vaihieiable 
in one O'^it oi ollici , and to cveiy man there is a 
point fned, be\ond which, if he ])asscs, he will 
not easily rctnin It is ccilauily most who, as it 
is most •'ate, to stop hehi’c he toiuhcs the utmost 
limit, ‘'inco cvc’iy step of ad' ance wiU niO'C and 
moic cnLicc liini to go foi'vaid, till he sfuill at 
last enter i"to the icccsscs of voluptuousness, and 
sloth and dcrpondency close the p-i^sagc behind 
linn 

To deny early and inflexibly, is O’C only art of 
checking the inipoitunits of dcsiic, and of picscrviiig 
quiet and innocence Innocent gialifications must be 
sometimes withheld, he that coinphcs w-ith all lawful 
desiieswill ceit uni v lose Ins cmpiie ovci himself, and 
in time either submit Ins leason to Ins wishes, and 
think dll Ins desii os law ml, oi dismiss Ins i eason as 
troublesome and intiusivc, and lesolvc to snatch what 
he may happen to wish, without niquiiing about light 
and ^vrone: 

O 

No man, ’w-liose appetites are his mastei's, can 
pci form the duties of his nature with stnetness and 
' regularity ; 
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reguhrity, he tlmt nould be supenour to external 
influences must first become supenour to his own 
passions 

"W hen the Roman general, silting at supper ^Mlh 
1 plate of turnips before him, nas solicited b) large 
presents to betnj his trust he asked the messen- 
gers, M hctlier he that could sup on turnips nas a 
man likely to sell his own countr} ’ Lpon him ^^ho 
has reduced his senses to obedience, temptation has 
lost Its poncr, he is able to attend impartially to 
virtue, and execute her commands without hesita- 
tion 

To set the mind above the appetites is tlic end of 
abstinence, which one of the lathers observes to be 
not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue Ry 
forbeanng to do what may innocently be done, we 
may add hourly new vigour ta resolution, and secure 
the power of resistance when pleasure or interest 
shall lend their channs to guilt 
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Numb. 53. S-\TirBi>Ay, 215 lyyj. 


To ihc IDLER. 


SIR, 

J HAVE a uifc lliat ]vccp=; good company, 

Know that tlic mohI ^noil \ancs it'> meaning 
accoicimg to the laltio *scl upon dificicnt qualitic-' 
m dificicnt placcb To he a good man inaiol- 
lege, IS to be learned; in a camp, to be bia\c, 
and in the ciu, to lie rich. By good coinjiain m 
flic place uliidi I have the misfoilunc to mliabil, 
Me undciatuiul not only those horn whom any good 
can be learned, nhcllicr niadom or \iitnc, 01 by 
whom an^y good can be conieued, whcthci profit or 
reputation Good conijiany is the cornpaii} of 
tho'-e whose birtli is high, ami whose riches aic 
gieat, or of those wliom the rich and noble admit 
to familiarity. 

I am a gentleman of a fortune by no means c\u- 
berant, but moie than equal to the wants of my 
fdiniD, and for some yeais equal to oin desnes. 
Wy w'lfe, who had never been accustomed to 
splendom, joined her endccuours to mine in the 
supeiintendence of oui occonomy; we lued in 
decent plenty, and were not excluded fioin moderate 
pleasuies. 


But 
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But sljjit causes produce grc it cficcts All in\ 
happiness lias been dcstro3cd by cimngc of place, 
■virtue IS too often merely lea'll , m come situations 
the air diseases tlic bod), and in others poicoiis the 
mind Being obliged to remove ni) liabitnlion, I 
Mas led b) mv evil genms to a convenient house 
in n street where nnn) of the nobilit) re ulc M c 
Ind ccarccl) ringed our ftiniitunL and airctl om 
rooms, wlicn ni) wife began to grow discontented, 
and to wonder what the iicijibours would llmik 
when ilic) saw so few chiirs and clnnots at her 
door , 

Her acquaintance, who came to see her from llic 
qinHer that we Ind left, mortified her without 
design, h) continuil inquiries about (be hdiu> 
who«c hou cs ibc) viewed from our windows She 
was oslnmcd to confess that she had no intcrcourcc 
witli them, and shclicrcil her distress undi.r gcncnl 
answers, which alwn\s tended to niise sncpicion that 
she knew more than he would I'll, but be was 
often reduced to difficulties when the course of 
talk introduced qtie tions about the funiilurc or 
ornaments of their houses, wiucli wlicn clic could 
get no intelligence, shev^ns forced to pa«s sliqlitl) 
over, ns tilings which «ht caw o often that she never 
minded them 

To all these vexations she was resolved to put 
an end, nnd redoubled her visiu to tlio'c few of 
her friends who visited those who kept good com 
pany, and, ifcvcr she met a hdy of qinlit), forced 
herself into notice by respect nnd accidnity Her 
advances were gcncrall) i ejected, and she heard 
j» 2 them, 
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them, as they went down staiis, talk how some 
cieatures put themselves foiward. 

She was not discouiaged, but crept foiward fiom 
one to anothci , and, as pei severance ^\^\\ do gieat 
things, sapped hei way unpciceived, till,''une\pect- 
cdl}', she appeared at the caid-tablc of lady Biddi) 
Poipohsc, a lethal gick virgin of sc\cnty-si\, -whom 
all the families in the next squaie visited very 
punctually when she was not at home. 

This nas the hist step of that elevation to vhicli 
my wife has since ascended. Eor five months she had 
no name in her mouth but that of lady Biddy, i\lio, 
let the woild say what it would, had a fine undei- 
5tanding, and such a command of'hei tempei, that, 
hether she w on or lost, she slept over hei cards 

At lady Biddy s she met with lady Tawdiy, whose 
favour she gained by estimating hci ear-iings, which 
weie counterfeit, at twice the value of real diamonds. 
When bhe had once enteied two houses of distinction, 
she was easily admitted into moie, and m ten weeks 
had all hei time anticipated by parlies and engage- 
ments Every moi mug she is bespoke, in the sum- 
mci, foi the gaidens, in the winter, for a sale; 
every afternoon she has visits to pay, and every night 
bungs an inviolable appointment, or an assembly 
m which the best company in the town weie to 
appeal . 

You will easily imagine that much of my do- 
mestick comfoi t is withdrawn I never see my w ife 
but in the huiry of pieparation, oi the languor of 
weaiincss To diess and to undress is almost her 
w hole business in piivate, and the servants take ad- 
vantage 
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%antagc of her negligence to increase expense 
Eut 1 can supply her omissions by niy onn dili- 
gence, and should not much regret this new course 
of life, if It did nothing more than tnnsfer to me 
the care of our accounts The changes mIucIi it 
has nude arc more \c\alious My Mifc has no 
longer the use of her imdcistanding She has no 
rule of action but the fasluon Slic h is no opinion 
but that of the people of quality She has no Ian 
guage but the dialect of her own set of company 
She hates and adimrcs in humble imitition, and 
echoes the nords chaimmg and (kicsiahle without 
consulting her own perceptions 

If for a few minutes we sit down together, she 
entertains me with the repartees of lad) Cacllc, or 
the Gomcrsation of lord inufflc} and Miss Quick , 
and wonders to find me receiving with indif 
fcrcncc sayings whicli put all the company into 
lauglitcr 

iJy her old friends she is no longer very willing 
to be seen, but she must not rid herself of them all 
at once and is sometimes surprised by her best 
visitants in company winch she would not show 
and cannot hide but, from the moment that a 
countess enters, she takes caic neither to hear nor 
see them they soon find thcm'^elvcs neglected, 
and retire, and she tells her ladyship that they arc 
somehow related at a great distance, and that, as 
they arc good sort of people, she cannot be rude to 
them 

As, by this ambitious union with those that arc 
above her, she is always forced upon disadvanta 
p 3 geous 
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geous coniparibons of her condition with theiis, she 
has a constant souice of misciy \Mthin ; and never 
1 etui ns fiom glitteiing assemblies and magnificent 
apaitmcnts but she gioiils out liei discontent, and 
■v\ondcis uhy she iias doomed to so indigent a state. 
^Vhen she attends the dutchess to a sale, she alnays 
sees something that she cannot buy , and, that she 
may not seem wholly insignificant, she will some- 
times ventuie to bid, and often make acquisitions 
which she did not want at puces which she cannot 
afibi d 

What adds to all this uneasiness is, that this ex- 
pense IS w ithout use, and this vanity without honoin ; 
she forsakes houses wheie she might be couited, for 
those whefe she is only suffered , her equals arc daily 
made her enemies, and her supeiiouis will never be 
her fi lends. 


I am, SIR, youis, &c. 
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Numb 54 Saturday, Apul 1759 
To the IDLER 


SIR, 

“Y* OU ha\e lately entertained )Our ndmirers r\itlr 
the ease of an unfortunate husband and thereby 
given a demonstrative proof you arc not averse even 
to hear appeals and terminate differences between 
man and wife, I thcrcfoie talvc the liberty to present 
you with tliccasc of an injured lady, which, as it 
chiefly relates to what I think tlie lawyers call a 
point of law, 1 shall do in as jundical a manner as 
I am capable, and submit it to the consideration of 
the learned gentlemen of that profession 
Imp} imis In the stjle of my marriage articles, a 
inamagcwas had oiul sokmmzedf about six months 
ago, between me and Air Savtcha) ges, a gentleman 
possessed of a plentiful fortune of his own, and one 
who, I was persuaded, would improve, and not 
spend, mine 

Before our marriage, Mr Satechaigeshzid all along 
preferred the salutary exercise of wall mg on foot to 
tlKxdistempcrcd ease, as he terms it, of lolling m a 
chauot, but, notwithstanding his fine panegyricks 
on walking the great advantages the infantry vveie 
in the sole possession of, and tlic many dreadful 
dangers they escaped, he found I had very different 
p 4 notions 
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notions of an equipage, and was not easily to be 
converted, or gained over to his party. 

An equipage I was determined to have, nbenever 
I married. I too n ell knew the disposition of my 
intended consoit to leave the jiroviding one entiiely 
to his honour, and llattei myself Mr. Savccharges 
has, in the articles made picvious to our inaiiiage, 
agreed io Keep we a coach ^ but, lest I should be 
mistaken, or the attoine 3 S should not have clone me 
justice m methodizing oi legalizing these half dozen 
woids, I will set about and transciibe that part of 
the agi cement, wluch will explain the matter to you 
much better than can be done by one who is so 
deeply interested in the event , and show on vv hat 
foundation I build my hopes of being soon under the 
tianspoiting, delightful denomination of a fashionable 
lady, who enjoys the exalted and much-cnvied felicity 
of boiling about in her own coach 

“ And further the said Solomon Savecharges, for 
“ divers good causes and considerations him hcre- 
“ unto moving, hath agreed, and doth hereby 
“ agree, that the said Solomon Savecharges shall and 
“ will, so soon as conveniently may be after the so- 
“ iemnization of the said intended maiiiage, at his 
“ ovin proper costand charges, find and provide a 
“ cei f am vehicle or Jour-iolieel carnage, commonly 
“ called or Known by Ihe name of a coach , v^'hlch said 
vehicle or wheel- carnage, so called or known by 
the name of a coach, shall be used and enjoyedhy 
the said SuKey Modhh, his intended wife,” [pi ay 
mind that, Mr. Idler,'] “ at such tunes and m such 
“ manner as she the said SuKey Modish shall think fit 
“ and convenient.” 


Such, 
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Such, Mr Idlci, is the igrcemcnt mv 
<idmirej entered into, nnd «hat the duu frugal 
husband calls n pcrfoimance of it remains to be de 
scribed Soon after tlie ceremony of signing and 
scaling was -over, our nedding clothes bemg sent 
home and, in short, c\cry thing in readiness except 
the coach, mv oiin shadow was ‘scarcely more constant 
than my passionate lo\cr m his ♦'ttcndance on me 
weaned by Ins perpetual importunities foi what lie 
called a completion of his bliss I consented to mike 
him happy, in a few da3s I gave him m3 hand 
and, attended by Hymen in hia saflron robes, retired 
to a country sc it of m3 husbands, where the honey 
moon flew o\cr our heads ere we had tune to re 
collect our«elvcs, or think of our engagements in 
town IVell, to town we came, and 30U may be 
sure, Sii, I expected to s cp into mycoich on my 
armalhere but, what was my aurpnse and disap 
pointmcnt, when instead of this, he began to sound 
m my cars “ Tliat the intciest of money was low, 
\ cry low, and what a terrible thing it was to be 
encumbered with a little regiment of servants m 
thee hard times* I could easily perceive what all 
this tended to but would not seem to undeistand 
him , which made it highly nceessar3 for Mr Saxe- 
charges to explain himself more intelligibly to h irp 
upon and protest he dreaded tlie expense of keeping 
a coach And truly, for his part, he could not 
conceive hoi\ the pleasure resulting from such a 
convenience could be any way adequate to the 
heavy expense attending it I now thought it hij^h 
tune to speak with equal plainness and told him, is 
the fortune I brought fairly entitled me to ride m 

my 
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my coach, and asD\as senbiblchis chcumstances 
Tvonld very afloid it, he must pardon me if I 
insisted on a pcifoiinance of his agreement. 

I appeal to you, Idler y ^Iicther any thing 

could be more civil, nioie complaisant, than this } 
And, nould you believe it, the creatuie in letum, a 
fen da'^s after, accosted me, in an offended tone, 
viitb, “ Madam, I can now tell }0u youi coach is 
“ leady ,* and, since you aic so passionately fond of 
“ one, I intend you the honom of Keeping a pair of 
“ hoises. You insisted upon having an article of 
“ pin-money, and hoiscs are no pait of my agree- 
ment ” Base, designing wi etch ' I beg your par- 
don, i\Ir Idler, the vei'y iccital of such mean, un 
gcntlcman-likc behaviour fires my bloOd, and lights 
up atlameMithm me. But hence, thou noist of 
monsters, ill-timcd Rage, and let me not spoil my 
cause for nant of temper 

Nou, though I am convinced I might make a 
woise use of pait of the pin-money, than by ex- 
tending my bounty ton aids the support of so useful 
a part of the bi ute creation , yet, dike a ti ue-born 
Englishwoman, I am, so tenacious of my rights and 
privileges, and morcover so good a fiiend to the 
gentlemen of the iaw', that I piotcst, Mr Idle), 
sooner than tamely give up the point, and be 
quibbled out of my light, I will receive my pin- 
money, as It w ere, with one hand, and pay it to them 
with the othei ; piovided they will give me, or, which 
is the same thing, my tiustees, encouragement to 
commence a suit against tins dear, liugal husband of 

And 


mme. 
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And of this I can t ha^-cthe least shadow of doubt, 
inasmuch as I have been told by very good authority, 
It IS some vvaj or other laid down as a rule, “ * That 
uhenerc) the law doth give any thing to one, it 
givethimplicdlywhatcvci is necessary for the taking 
“ and enjoying the same Now, I viould gladly 
Know what cnjojnicnt I, or oiij indy in the Kangdom, 
can have of a coach without horses The answer is 
obvious — ^None at alH Tor, as Serj Catlync very 
wisely observes, rhough a coach has wheels, to 
** tlic end It may thereby and by virtue tliereofbc 
“ enabled to move , jet, m point of utility, it maj as 
** well have none, if they arc not put m motion by 
** means of its vital parts, that is, the horses ^ 

And therefore, Sir, I humbly hope jou and the 
learned m the law wiU be of opinion, tint two certain 
animals, or quadruped creatures, commonly called or 
known by the name of horses, ought to be dimexcd 
to, and go along viith, the coacli 

SUKEl SAVrClIABGES "I 


* Coke ooLitlletoB i Anunknown corre pondent. 
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Numb. 55. Saturday, 5, 1759* 

To the IDLER. 
jMr. Idler, 

J Hx'VVE taken the liberty of laying before 30U my 
complaint, and of desiiing advice or consolation 
■viith the greater confidenee, because I believe many 
other Vinters ha.vc suflered the same indignities viitli 
1113 self, and hope my quanel mil be regaided by 3"0u 
and your readers as the common cause oi liteiature. 

Having been long a student, I thought m3sclf qua- 
lified m time to become an author. IMy inquiiies 
have been much diveisified and fii extended, and, not 
finding my genius diiccting me by iiiesistible impulse 
to any particular sub)cct, I delibeiated thiee yeais 
which part of knowledge to illustiate by my labouis. 
Choice lb more often detei mined b3’^ accident than by 
reason I walked abioad one morning with a curious 
lady, and, b3f hei inquiiies and observations, was in- 
cited to vviitc the natuial history of the county in 
which I reside 

Natuial history is no woik for one that loves his 
chair 01 his bed Speculation may be pursued on 
a soft couch, but nature must be observed in the 
open air. I have collected mateiials with indefa- 
tigable pertinacity I have gathered glow-woims 
in the evening, and snails in the morning, I have 
seen the daisy close and open , I have lieaid the owd 

shiiek 
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sbnek at midnight, and hunted m ccts in tlic heat of 
noon 

Se\en yc'irs I ^\ab employed in collecting animals 
und \ cgetables, and tlicn found tliat my design w is 
yet imperfect The suhlcnanean treasures of the 
place had been passed unobserved, and another year 
was to be spent in mines and coal-pits What I 
had already done supplied a suiTicicnt motive to do 
more I acquainted myself with the black inhabit-i 
ants of metallick caverns, and, in defiance of damps 
and floods, wandered througli the gloomy labyrinths, 
and gathered fos^^ils from every fissure 

At last I began to niitc, and, ns I finished any sec- 
tion of my book, read it to such of my fr ends as were 
most skilful m the matter which it treated None of 
tlicm w etc satisfied , one dishl cd Uic disposition of tlie 
parts, another the colours of tlic stvlc , one advised 
me to enlarge, nnotlier to abridge I resolved to read 
no more, but to take my own way and wntc on, for 
by consultation I only perplexed my tlioughts and re- 
tarded niy work, 

Tlie book was nt list finished, and I did not 
doubt but my labour would-be repaid by profit, and 
my ambition satisfied with honour,^ I considered 
thit natural Iiistory is neither tempoi ary nor local, 
nnd ihnt, though I hmited my inquiries to my own 
country, yet every part of tlie earth has productions 
common to all the rest Civil histoiy may be pai- 
tially studied, the revolutions of one nation may be 
neglected by another, but after that, in which all 
have an interest, ill must be inquisitive No man 
can have sunk so fni into stupidity as not to con 
sider the pioperties of the ground on- which hq 

wJks, 
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walks, of the pldnts on winch he feeds, or the animals 
that delight Ins ear, or amuse his eye ; and theicfoic 
I computed that universal cunosity would call for 
many editions of my book, and that in five yeais I 
should gain fifteen thousand pounds by tlie sale of 
tliirty thousand copies. 

When I began to write, I insured the house ; and 
suffeicd the utmost solicitude when I intiusted my 
book to the earlier, though I had secured 'it against 
mischances by lodging tno tianscripts in diffeient 
places At my aiiival, I expected that the pations 
of learning w'ould contend for the lionom of a dcdi- 
cation, and resolved to maintain the dignity of Ict- 
teis by a haughty contempt of pecuniaiy solicita- 
tions. 

I took lodgings near the house of the Royal Society, 
and expected eveiy morning a visit fiom the president. 
I walked in the Paik, and wondeied that I overheard 
no mention of the meat naturalist. At last I visited a 

O 

noble carl, and told him of my work he answ'ered, 
that he was under an engagement never to subscube 
I w as angiy to have that lefused which I did not mean 
to ask, and concealed my design of making him im- 
mortal I went next day to another, and, in lesent- 
ment of my late affront, offered to piefix his name to 
my new book. He said, coldly, that he did not im- 
derstand those things , another thought there were too 
. many books , and another would talk with me when 
pie races were over^ 

Being amazed to find a man of learning so in- 
decently blighted, I lesolved to indulge the philo- 
sophical pride of letiiement and independence. I 
then sent to ^ome of the principal booksellers the 

plan 
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phn of my bool^, and bespoke a hrge room m tlic 
next tavern, tint I might more cemmodionsly see 
tlieni together and enjoj tlic contest, while they 
were outbidding one nnothcr I drank m3 coffee, 
ind 3et nobod3 ' come at last I received a 
note fiom one, ttf tell me that he was going out 
of town, and from nnothcr that natun! hiatory 
was out of his wa3 At Inst there ciinc a grave 
man, who desired to «cc the work, and, without 
opening It, told me, that a book of that size oiild 
vet a do 

I then condcaccndcd to step into shop , nnd men- 
tion m3 work to the mnsttrs Some never dealt 
with authois, otlicrs had Ihtir IniuL full, sonic 
never had known such n dead lime, others Iind lost 
b} all tint tliC3 Ind published foi the hst twelve 
tnontli One offered to print iny work, it 1 could 
procure subscriptions for five hundred, md v^'ould 
allow me two hundred copies for my propertv I 
lost my patience, and gave him a kick , fo^ which he 
Ins indicted me 

I can easily perceive that there is a combination 
among them to defeat my expectations , and I find 
it so general, that I am sure it must have been long 
concerted I suppose some of my friends to whom 
I read the first part, i?ivc notice of my design, and 
perhaps sold the treacherous intelligence at a higher 
piite than the fraudulcncc of Iride will now allow me 
for my bool 

Inform me, Mr Id!ei, what I must do, "Where 
must know ledge and industiy find their recompense, 
thus neglected by the high and cheated by the 
low I sometimes resolve to print my book at my 

own 
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own expense, and, like the Sibyl, double the price ; 
and sometimes am tempted, m emulation of llakgh, 
to throw it into the fire, and leave this sordid gencia- 
tion to thccuiscs of postenty Tell me, dear Idler, 
w hat I shall do. 

I am, SIR, kc. 


Numb. 56. Satubdat, May 21, 1759- 

H E R E is such difference betii een the pursuits of 
men, that one pait of the inhabitants of a gieat 
city li\ es to little otlier purpose than to onder at the 
rest. Some have hopes and fears, wishes and avei- 
sions, which never enter into tlic thoughts of others, 
and inquiry is laboiiously exerted to gain that which 
those who possess itaie leady to thiow away. 

To those w ho are accustomed to value every thing 
by its use, and have no such superfluity of time or 
money as may prompt them to uiinatmal wants or 
capricious emulations, nothing appears more impro- 
bable or extravagant than the love of cuiiosities, or 
thatdesiieof accumulating tiifles, winch distinguishes 
many by whom no other distinction could have ever 
been obtained 

He that has lived without knowing to what 
height desire may be raised by vanity, with what 
rapture baubles are snatched out of the hands of 
rival collectois, how the eagerness of one raises 
eagerness in another, and one woithless purchase 
5 makes 
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makes a second necessary, may, by passing a few 
hours at an auction, learn more than can be sho\iTi 
by many volumes of maxims or essays 

The advertisement of a sale is a signal whicli 
at once puts a thousand hearts m motion, and 
brings contenders from eveiy part to the scene of 
distribution He that had resolved to buy no 
more, feels his constancy subdued, there is now 
something in the catalogue which completes his 
cabinet, and which he was never before able to 
find He whose sober reflections inform him, that 
of adding collection to collection tlicre is no end, 
and that it is wise to leave early that which must 
be left imperfect at las^ yet cannot wiUihold him 
self from coming to see what it is tlmt bnngs so 
many together, and when he comes is soon over 
powered by his habitual passion, he is attracted by 
rant}, seduced by example^ and anfiamed by com 
petition 

While the stores of pndc and happiness are 
surveyed, one looks with longing eyes and gloomy 
countenance on that which he despairs to gam from 
a richer bidder, another keeps his eje with care 
from settling too long on that wmch he most ear 
•nestly desires and another, with more art than virtue, 
depreciates that which he values most, in hope to have 
It at an easj rate 

The novice is often surprised to see what mi 
nute and unimportant discnminations increase or 
diminish value An inegular contortion of a tur 
binated shell, which common ejes pass unregarded 
will ten times tieble its price in the imagination of 
' VoL VII Q philosophers 
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philosophers. Beauty is far from operating upon col- 
lectors as upon low and vulgar minds, even where 
beauty might be thought the only quality that could 
deseive notice. Among the shells that please by their 
vaiictyof colours, if one can be found accidentally 
defoimed by a cloudy spot, it is boasted as the piide 
of the collection. China is sometimes purchased for 
little less tlian its ’a eight in gold, only because it is 
old, though neither less buttle, nor better painted, 
than tlie modem , and broun china is caught up with 
ecstacy, though no leason can be imagined for nliich 
it should be picferred to common vessels of common 
clay. 

The fate of prints and coins is equally inexplicable. 
Some prints are tieasured up as inestimably valuable, 
because the impression was made before the plate ^ms 
finished. Of coins the price rises not from the purity 
of the metal, the excellence of the workmanship, the 
elegance of the legend, or the chronological use A 
piece, of Avhich neither the insci iption can be read, 
noi the face distmguished, if there remain of it but 
enough to show that it is rare, mil be sought by con- 
tending nations, and dignify the treasury in which it 
shall be shon n. 

Whethei this cuiiosity, so banen of immediate 
advantage, and so liable to depravation, does moie 
harm or good, is not easily decided. Its harm is 
apparent at the first view. It fills the mind with 
trifling ambition ; fixes the attention upon things 
-which have seldom any tendency towards virtue or 
wisdom ; employs in idle inqumes the time that is 
given for better purposes ; and often ends in mean 

and 
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and dishonest practices, when desire increases by in 
dulgence beyond the power of honest gratification 
Ihese are the effects of curiositj in excess, but 
what passion in excess will not become \itious All 
indifferent qualities and practices arc bad if they are 
compared with those which are good, and good if 
tiiey arc opposed to those that are bad Tlie pride 
or (the pleasure of making collections, if it be re 
strained b) prudenceand morality, produces a pleasing 
rcmi^^sion after more laborious studies-, furnishes an 
amusement not wholly unprofitable for that part of 
life, the greater part of many lives, which would 
otherwise be lost in idleness or vice, it produces an 
u eful traffick beti\cen tlic industry of indigence and 
the cunosity of wealtli , it brings many tilings to no 
tice that would be neglected} and, by fixing the 
thouglits upon intellectual pleasures, resists the na 
tural encroachments of sensuality, and maintains the 
mind in her law ful superiority 
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Numb. 57. Saturday, May 19, 1759 

IjRUDENCE is of more frequent use than any 
other intellectual quality , it is exerted on slight 
occasions, and called into act by the cursoi7 busi- 
ness of common life 

Whatever is-umversally necessary, has been granted 
to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, as it is always 
wanted, is -without great difficulty obtained. It re- 
quires neither extensive view nor piofound search, 
but forces itself, by spontaneous impulse, upon a 
mind neither great nor busy, neither engrossed by vast 
designs, nor distracted by multiplicity of attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the same manner as 
rules on composition it produces vigilance rather than 
elevation, rather pi events loss than procures advan- 
tage; and often escapes miscarriages, but seldom 
1 eaches either power or honour. It quenches that 
ardour of enterprise, by which every thing is done 
that can claim praise or admiration ; and represses 
that generous temerity which often fails and often 
succeeds Rules may obviate faults, but can never 
confer beauties , and piudence keeps life safe, but 
does not often make it happy. The world is not 
amazed with prodigies of excellence, but when wit 
tramples upon lules, and magnanimity breaks the 
chains of prudence. 

One of the most prudent of all that have fallen 
within my observation, is my old companion Sophroriy 
who has passed through the -world in quiet, by per- 
petual 
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petual adherence to a fen plain maxims, and wonders 
how contention and distress can so often happen. 

The first pnnciple of Sophron is to run 7io hazards 
Though he love» money, he is of opinion, that fniga 
htyis a more certain source of nches than industry 
It IS to no purpose that any prospect of large profit is 
set before him , he believes little about futuntj, and 
does not love to trust his money out of his sight, for 
nobody knows what may happen He has a small 
estate, n hich he lets at the old rent, because it ts bet- 
ter to have a little than nothing but he rigorously de 
mands payment on the stated day, for he that cannot 
pay one quarter cannot pay t’lo If he is told of any 
improvements m agnculture, he likes the old way, has 
obsen ed that changes very seldom answ er expectation, 
js of opinion tliat our forefathers knew how to till the 
ground as well as wc and -concludes with an argu* 
ment that nothing can overpower, that the expense of 
planting and fencing is immediate, and the advantage 
distant, and that he ts nomse man who will quit a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty 

Another of Sophron s lules is, to 7mnd no business 
hut his own In the state he is of no party, but hears 
and speaks of publick affairs with the same coldness 
as of the administration of some ancient republick It 
any fiagrant act of fraud or oppression is mentioned, 
he hopes that all w not true that is told if misconduct 
or corruption puts the nation m a fiame, he hopes 
that every man means well At elections he leaves his 
dependants to their owm choice, and declines to vote 
himself for every candidate is a good man, whom he 
IS unwilling to oppose or offend 
«3 
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If disputes happen among his heighboiii s, he ob- 
serves an*mvaiiable and cold neutrality His punctu- 
ality has gained him the reputation of honesty, and 
his caution that of i^dom ; and few m ould refuse to 
refer their claims to his award He might have 
tjrevenled many expensive law-suits, and Quenched 
many a' feud in its first smoke , but always refuses the 
office of aibitiat'ion, 'because he must decide against 
one or' the othei 

"With the affairs of other families he is ahvays 
unacquainted. He sees estates bought and sold, 
squandered and increased, without pfaiising the eco- 
nomist, 01 censuring the spendthiift He never 
couits'the rising, lest they should fall; nor insults 
the fallen, lest they should iise again His caution 
has the appeal ance of viitiie, and all who do not 
want his help praise his benevolence, but, if any 
man solicits his assistance, he has just sent aw'ay all 
his money , and, when the petitioner is gone, de- 
clares to his family that he is soriy for his misfor- 
tunes, has always looked upon him with particular 
kindness, and therefoie could not lend him money, 
lest he should deploy their friendship by the necessity 
of enfoicing payment. 

Of domcstick misfoi tunes he has never 'heard. 
When he is told the hundredth time of a gentle- x 
man’s daughter ,wffio has married the coachman, he 
lifts up his hands w ith akonishment, for' he ahvays 
thought hei a very sober giil When nuptial ’quar- 
rels, after having filled the country with talk and 
laughter, at last end m separation, he nevei can 
conceive how it happened, for he looked upon them 
as a happy couple. 


If 
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If his advice is asked, he never gives any particular 
direction, because events arc uncertain, and he will 
bring no blame upon himself, but he takes the con 
suiter tenderly by tlie hand, tells him lie makes his 
case his n, and advises him not to act rashly , but to 
weigh the reasons on both sides, observes, that a man 
may be as easily too hasty as too slow,j and that as 
many ful by doing too much as too little, that/z 'wise 
man has t lo ears and one iongfte, and that liltlt said 
IS soon amended that he could ttU him this and that, 
hut that after all every man js^lhe best judge of his 
own aftairs * , ^ 

With this some arc satisfied, and go home witli 
great reverence of Sophrons jvisdom and none aic 
offended, because everyone is left m full possession 
ofhis own opinion , t 

Sophi'on gives no characters It is equally vain to 
tell him of vice and virtue , for he has remarked, tliat 
no man likes to be censured, and that very few arc 
delighted with the praises of another lie has a few 
tcniis which he uses to all alike With respect to for- 
tune, he believes every faroilj to be in good circuin 
stances , he never exalts any understanding by lavish 
praise, yet he meets with none but very sensible 
people Every man is honest and hearty , and every 
woman is a good creature 

Thus Sophron creeps along, neither loved nor hated, 
neither favoured nor opposed he has never attempted 
to grow nch, for fear of growing poor, and has raised 
no fnends, for fear of making enemies 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, May 26, 1759. 


'PLEASURE is very seldom found v here it is 

sought Our brightest blazes of gladness arc 
commonly kindled by unexpected sparks The flowers 
■which scatter their odours fiom time to time in tlie 
paths of life, grow up ivithout culture from seeds 
scattered by chance 

Nothing is more hopeless than a scheme of merri- 
ment Wits and humorists are brought together 
fi om distant quarters by preconcerted in\ itations , 
they come attended by their admiicrs, prepared to 
laugh and to applaud ; they gaze a while on each 
other, ashamed to be silent, and afraid to speak ; 
every man is discontented with himself, grows angiy 
with those that give him pain, and resolves that he 
wall contribute nothing to the merriment of such 
worthless company Wine inflames the general ma- 
lignity, and changes sullenness to petulance, till at last 
none can bear any longer the piesence of the rest 
They retire to vent their indignation in safer places, 
where they aie heaid with attention, their importance 
is restored, they recover their good humour, and 
gladden the night with wit and jocularity. 

Meiriment is always the effect of a sudden im- 
pression. The jest which is expected is aheady de- 
stroyed. The most active imagination w ill be some- 
times torpid under the frigid influence of melancholy, 

and 
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and sometimes occasions will be wanting to tempt tlie 
mind, however volatile, to sallies and excursions 
Nothing was ever said with uncommon fthcity, but by 
the CO operation of chance, and, tliercforc wit as 
well os valour must be content to share its honours 
with fortune 

All other pleasures arc equally uncertain the 
general remedy of uneasiness is change of place, 
almost every one has some journey of pleasure in 
his mind, witli which he flatters lib> expectation 
He that travels in theory has no inconvenience he 
has shade and sunshine at hts disposal and, wherever 
he alights, finds tables of plcntj and looks of gajety 
These ideas are indulged till llie day of departure 
arrives, the chaise is called, and the progress of hap 
pmess begins 

A few miles teach him the fallacies of Imagina 
lion The road b dusty, the mr is suUry, tlic horsca 
are sluggish, and the postillion brutal He longs 
for the time of dinner, that be maj cat and rest 
The inn is crowded, his orders arc neglected, and 
notliing remains but that he devour in haste what 
the cook has spoiled, and dnvc on in quest of 
belter entertamment He finds at night a more 
commodious house, but the best is always worse than 
he expected 

He at last enters his native province, and re 
solves to feast his mind with the conversation of his 
old friends and the recollection of juvenile fro 
licks He stops at the house of his friend, whom 
he designs to overpower with pleasure by the unex 
pected interview He is not known till he tells his 
name, and revives the memory of himself by a gra 

dual 
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dual explanation. He is then coldly received and 
ceremoniously feasted. He hastes away to another, 
whom his affaiis have called to, a distant place, and, 
having seen the empty house, goes away disgusted, by 
a disappointment which could not be intended because 
it could not be foreseen At the next house he finds 
every face clouded with misfortune, and is regarded 
witli malevolence as an unreasonable intruder, ivho 
comes not to visit but to insult tliem. 

It is seldom that u c find either men or places such 
as we expect them. Pie that has pictuied a prospect 
upon his fancy, ivill receive little pleasure fiom his 
e^es , he that has anticipated the conversation of a 
wit, will wondei to what prejudice he owes his repu- 
tation. Yet it is necessary to hope, though hope 
should always be deluded, foi hope itself is happiness, 
and Its frustrations, however frequent, are yet less 
dreadful than its extinction. 
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I 

JN the cdmmon cnjojmcnts of life \\c cannot verj 
"*■ liberally indulge die present hour, but by antici 
pating part of the pleasure xihich might have relieved 
the tcdiOusncas of another day , and any uncommon 
exertion of strength, orper'^cvcrince in labour, is suc- 
ceeded by a long interval of languor and weariness 
Whatever advantage avc snatch beyond the certain 
portion allotted us by nature, as like money spent 
before it 'is due, which, at the time of regular payment, 
will be mis cd and regretted 

Fame, like all other thin^ which arc supposed to 
give or to increase happiness, is dispensed vnth the 
same equality of distribution He tint 13 loudly 
praised wall be clamorously censured , he that rises 
hastily into fame wall be in danger of sinking suddenly 
into obUvaon 

Of many wntrrs who filled their age wath wonder, 
and whose names we find celebrated m the books of 
their contemporaries, tlic works arc now no longer to 
be Seen, or are seen only amidst the lumber of libra 
nes wluch arc seldom visited, where llicy he only to 
show the deceitfulness of hope, and the unccitainty of 
honour 

Of the decline of-^rcputation many causes may be 
assigned It is commonly lost because it never w as 
deserved , and was conferred at first, not by the suf 

frage 
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frage of criticism, but by tlie fondness of friendship, 
or servility of flattery. The great and popular are 
vei 3' freely applauded ; but all soon grow weary of 
echoing to each other a name which has no other 
claim to notice, but tliat many mouths arc pronounc- 
ing it at once 

But many have lost the final reward of their 
labouis, because they were loo hasty to enjoy it. 
They have laid hold on recent occurrences, and 
eminent names, and delighted their readers with al- 
lusions and remarks, m which all were interested, 
and to^ vhicli all therefore Mere attentive. But 
the effect ceased with its cause ; the time quickly 
came when new^ events drove the foimer from mc- 
moiy, when the vicissitudes of the w’orld brought 
new hopes and fears, transferred the love and 
hatred of the publick to other agents, and tlie 
writer, whose works were no longer assisted by grati- 
tude or resentment, w as left to the cold regard of idle 
cuiiosity, 

^ He that writes upon general pnnciples, or de- 
liveis univei sal truths, may hope to be often read, 
because his work will be equally useful at all times 
and m every country; but he cannot expect it to 
be received with eagerness, or to spread with ra- 
pidity, because desire can have no particular sti- 
mulation . that w'hich is to be loved long, must be 
lloved with reason rather than with passion. He 
that lays out his labouis upon temporary subjects, 
easily finds readers, and quickly loses them ; for 
what should make the book valued when its subject 
is no moie ^ 


These 
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These observations will show the reason why the 
poem of Hudibr(is\% almost forgotten, how ever cmbel 
libhed witli sentiments and diversified with allusion , 
however bright with wit, and however solid with truth 
Ihe hjpoensy which it dctcctcrl, and the folly which 
it ridiculed, have long vanished from public notice 
Those who had felt tlic miscliicf of discord, and the 
tjTannj of usurpation, read it willi npturc, for ever} 
line brought back to memor) somctliing know n, and 
gratified resentment by tlicjust censure ofsomctlnng 
hated But tlie book whidi was once quoted b} 
pnnecs, and which supplied conversation to all the as 
sembhes of the gay and witty, is now seldom mention 
cd, and even by tlio«c that affect to mention, it is scl 
dom rcad So vainly is vnt lavished upon fugit vc to 
picks, so little can architecture secure dumlion when 
the ground is false 
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Numb. 60. Saturday, g, 1759. 


^RITICISM IS a study by which' men giow im- 
portant and foimidable at a veiy small expense. 
The power of invention has been conferred by natuic 
upon few, and the labour of learning those sciences 
which may by mere labour be obta.ined is too great to 
be willingly endured , but every man cari exei t such 
judgment as he has upon the works of others , and he 
whom nature has made weak, and idleness keeps igno- 
rant, may yet support his vanity by the name of a 
Critick 


I hope it will give comfoit to great numbeis w'ho 
are passing through the w^orld in obscurity, when I 
inform them how easily distinction may be obtained 
All the other powers of literature are coy and liaughty, 
they must be long courted, and at last are not alw’ays 
gained , but Criticism is a goddess easy of access and 
forward of advance, who will meet the slow^, and en- 
courage the timorous; the want of meaning she sup- 
plies with words, and the w'ant. of spirit she recom- 
penses with malignity. 

This piofession has one recommendation peculiar 
to itself, that it gives vent to malignity without 
real mischief. No genius was ever blasted by the 
breath of ciiticks The poison which, if confined,'" 
would have burst the heart, fumes aw’ay in empty 
hisses, and malice is set at ease with very little 
danger to merit. The Ciitick is the only man wdiose 

tiiumpti 
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triumph 13 \Mtbout another a pam, and uhosc great 
ness does not riselipon anothers ruin 

To a study at once so casj and <50 reputable, so 
mahcjous and so harmless, Jt cannot be ncccs«ary to 
invite my readers by a long or laboured cvlioitation , 
It IS sufficient, since all would be Cnticks if they 
could to show by one eminent example tliat all can 
be Cnticks if they will 

V Ditk after the common course of pucnic 

•studies m whicli ho was no great proficient, was 
put an apprentice to a brewer, with whom he had 
lived two jears, when his uncle died m llic city, and 
left him a large fortune m tlic stocks Did had 
for SIX months before used thccompan) of the lower 
plajers, of whom he had learned to scorn a trade, 
and, being now at libcrt) to follow his genius he 
resolved to be a man of wit and Immour That he 
might be properly initiated m Ins new character, he 
frequented the coffee houses near the tlicatrc&, w here 
he listened very dihgcntl}, day after da), to those who 
talked of language and sentiments, and unities and 
catastrophes, till, by slow degrees, he began to think 
that he understood somctlung of the stage, and hoped 
in time to talk linnsclf 

But he did not trust so much to natural sagacit) 
as wholly to neglect the help of books M'hcn 
the theatres were ^hut, lie retired to with 

a few select vvnters, whose opinions he impressed 
upon his memory by unwearied diligence, and, 
when he returned with othc wits to the town, wa^ 
able to tell, in very proper phrases, that the chief 
business of art is to copy nature , that a perfect 
writer is not to be expected, because genius decays 
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as judgment increases; that the great art is the 
art of blotting ; and that, according to the rule of 
Horace^ every piece should be kept nine yeais 
Of the gieat authors he now began to display the 
chaiacteis, laying down as an universal position, that 
all had beauties and defects Ilis opinion ivas, that 
Shahespea? , committing himself wholly to the impulse 
of natuie, wanted that correctness %\hich learning 
•vAOuld have given him; and that Jomon, trusting to 
leal ning, did not sufficiently cast his eye on nature. 
He blamed the sia7Jza of Spoiler, and could not 
bear the hexameters of Sidney. Denham and TValler 
he held the first refoimers of English numbers, and 
thought that if Waller could have obtained the 
stiength of Denham, or Denham the sweetness of 
Waller, there had been nothing wanting to complete 
a poet He often expressed his commiseration of 
Diyden’s poveity, and his indignation at the age 
which suffei ed him to write for bread ; he repeated 
•vMth laptuie the first lines of u4ll for Love, but 
w'ondered at_the coiiuption of taste which could 
bear any thing so unnatural as ihyming tiagedies. 
In Otway he found uncommon powers of moving the 
passions, but was disgusted by his general negli- 
gence, and blamed him for making a conspirator his 
hero , and nevei concluded his disquisition, without 
ifemarking how happily the sound of the clock is 
made to alarm the audience Soiithemi nould have 
been his favourite, but that he mixes comick with 
tragick scenes, inteicepts the natural couise of the 
passions, and fills the mind with a wild confusion of 
miitb and melancholy The vei sification of Roxce 
he thought too melodious foi the stage, and too little 

vaiied 
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varied in different passions lie made it tlie great 
fault of Coiigrevey that all his persons were nits, and 
that he alnays nTOte nilh more art than nature He 
considered Cato rather as a poem ^an a play, and 
alloned to be the complete master of alle 

gory and grave humour, but paid no great defe- 
rence to him as a cnlick He thought the chief 
merit of Prior nas m his easy talcs and lighter 
poems, though he alloned Uiat liis Solomon had many 
noble sentiments elegantly expressed In Stiift lie 
discovered an inimitable vein of irony, and an casi 
ness which all would hope and few would attain 
Pope he was inclined to degrade from a poet to a 
versifier, and thought his numbers ratlicr luscious 
than sweet He often lamented the neglect of 
Pheedra and IlippoUtuSy and wished to sec tlic stage 
under better icgulations 

These assertions passed commonly uncontradicted, 
and if now and then an opponent started up, he was 
quickly repressed by the suffrages of the company, 
and J^finun went away from evciy dispute with cla 
tion of heart and increase of confidence 

He non grew conscious of Ins abilities, and began 
to talk of the present state of dramntick poetry, 
wondered wliat nas become of tlie comick genius 
winch supplied ourancestors with nit and pleasantry 
and why no writer could be found that durst now 
venture beyond a farce He saw no reason for 
thinking that the vein of humour nas exhausted 
since ne live m a country where liberty suffers every 
character to spread itself to iL. utmost bulk, and 
which therefore produces more originals than all the 
rest of the world together Of tragedy he con- 

Voi, VII R eluded 
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eluded business to be the soul, and yet often Innted 
that love piedorainates too much upon the modem 
stasre, 

lie ’\\as now an acknowledged cntick, and liad Ins 
own scat m a coflee-house, and lieaded a pai Ly jn the 
pit Mimm has nioie vanity than ill-natuic, and 
seldom desiics to do much mischief, he will perhaps 
mnimur a little in the cai of him that sits ne\t him, 
but cndeavoins to influence the audience to favour, 
by clapping when an actor exclaims, Yc gods ' oi la- 
ments the misery of his countiy. 

I3y dcgiees he was admitted to lehcarsals, and 
many of his fi lends aie of opinion, that our present 
poets are indebted to him for their happiest thoughts ; 
bv his contrivance the bell w-as i ung twice in Barba- 
rossa^ and by his pci suasion the author of Clconc 
concluded his play without a couplet, for what can 
be more absurd, said Mimni, than that part of a 
play should be rhymed, and pai t wi ittcn in blank 
verse ^ And by what acquisition of faculties is the 
speaker, who never could find rhymes befoi c, enabled 
to ihyme at the conclusion of an act^ 

He is the great investigator of hidden beauties, 
and IS particulaily delighted w'hen he finds the 
sound an echo to the sense. He has lead all our 
poets with particular attention to this delicacy of 
veisification, and wondeis at the supineness with 
w'hich their w'oiks have been hitherto perused, so 
that no man has found the sound of a drum in this 
distich . 


When pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 

“ Was beat with fist instead oi a stick 


and 
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and that the ^^onderfal lines upon honour and n 
bubble ha^e lutherto passed without notice 

Honour IS like the glassy bubble 
\\ hich cost philosophers such trouble 
Mhere one part crack d the whole does fl} 

And wits are crack d to find out why 

In these vci*ses, says Minwiy tie have two striking 
accommodations of the sound to tlie sense It is im 
possible to utter the tw o lines emphatically v\ ithout an 
act like that vvhicli they desenbe bubble and trouble 
causing a momentary inflation of the cheeks by the 
retention of the breath tvluch is afterwards forcibly 
emitted, as in the practice of blowing bubbles But 
the greatest excellence is in the third line, which is 
crircA rf m the middle to cxpiess a crack, and then 
shivers into monosyll ibles et lias this diamond 
lam neglected with common stones, and among the 
innumerable admirers of HiMras, the observation 
of this superlative passage has been reseived for the 
•^aLacit) of Minim 


K 3 
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S 0 'M 13 . G 1 . Sat r tid a y , yiiiir 15, 17 59 . 


R imd non advanced himself to the vc- 

"*■ ^ mill of eiitical reputation , nlicn he na'- in liic 
pit, e\Gi v C}0 in the l^oxcs nas fi\rd U[)on him ^ 
nhen he cnleicd liib concc-liousc, lie nas sunounded 
hy enclcs of candidate^, who passed their no\ieialc 
ot htciatinc nndci his tuition . his opinion nas aslcd 
by all nho had no opinion of then onn, and yet 
loved to debate and decide; and no composition nas 
supposed to pa«s in safety to jiostcrity, till it had 
been secured by jilimm'b approbation. 

Jllimm professes gicatadiniiationof thenisdorn and 
muniriccncc by nhich the academics of the conlincntr 
nciciaiscd; and often nishcs foi some standard oi 
taste, foi some ti ibunal, to n’liieh merit may appeal 
Irom capncc, prejudice, and malignity. He has fonned 
a plan lor an academy of ciiticisin, nhcie c\ei} 
noik of imagination may be read befoic it is punted, 
and nhich shall authoi itatively diicct the thcatics nhut 
pieces to leceue 01 1 eject, to exclude or to revive. 

Such an institution nould, 111 Dick's opinion, 
spiead the fame of literatuie o\cv Eia'opc. 

and make London the mctiopohs of elegance and 
politeness, the place to nhich the leained and in- 
genious of all countiicb nould lepaii foi instruction 
and improvement, and ndieie nothing nould any 
longer be applauded 01 endured that nas not con- 
formed 
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formed to the nicest rules, and finislicd nitli the 
higliest c]c^nncc 

J lU some happ} conjunction of the pl'intU slnll 
iTispose our princes or ininfc>lcrs to nnkc !hcmscl\e« 
immortal hj sucli mi ncadem), Mimm contents liim 
self to preside four nights in a week m a ci itiril societv 
selected b} himself, nhcrc he ii> heard without ton 
tradiclion, and nhcncc Ins judgment is di bcminatcd 
tlirough the great vulgar and the small 

Wiicn he is placed m the clnir of criticism, he de 
cKres loudlj for the noble simplicit\ of oiiranccators, 
in opposition to the petty rofincmenta, and ornamental 
luxunance Sometime^ he is sunk m dcapmr, nnd 
pcrccucs false delicacy daily gaming ground, and 
sometimes brightens Ins countenance nilli a glcim of 
liope, and predicts tlic rein al of the true subhmo. 
He then fulminates Ins loudest censures against the 
monkish barbarity of li^c, nondcr* bow brings 
that pretend to reason can be pleased with one line 
always ending like another, tells how nnjustlj and 
unnaturally sense is saenfited to sound , how often 
the best thoughts arc mangled b) the nccc‘*silv of 
confining or extending tlicm to the dimensions of a 
couplet, and rejoices that genius has, in our dajs, 
shaken ofl the shackles which had encumbered it so 
long Yet he allows that rhyme may sometimes be 
bom, if the lines be often broken, and the pauses 
judiaously diversified 

From blank verse he makes an easy transition to 
J^Tilton, whom he produces as an example of the slow 
-advance of lasting reputation ^lilton is the only 
avnter in whose books Mmm can lead for ever w ithout 
v’canness What cause it is that exempts tins pleasure 
ji 3 from 
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fiom saliet} lie has lons^ and diligently inquired, and 
bclie\cs It to consist in the pf'rpetnal ^^n^ltIon of the 
nuinbcis, hy ninth tiro car is matifrcd and tire atten- 
tion an akeneil. ’Hie lines that aie commonh thoni^ht 
iimgcd and uninn'-ual, he roiutnvt-' to ha\c hern 
mitten to temper the niclodioiis hr*urs of tiu rest, oi 
to evpie-s things hynpiopei taflenco. {or h( sceiccly 
tinds a \ci5C that has not the. fat onntc heanl} ; Im 
dccla’cs that lie could slmcr in a lu^t-hoiisc nlicn he 
reads that 

‘ the %ro.itui 

“ Biitn-. fiorr, raid cold p rioriii- I'l’ cfi rt of fire 

and tliat, nhen ]\Iilton hen ails his hhndne>s, the 
\cisc, 

" So thick a drop rcicnc In* tnif i.ch’d tlir-.e or! 

has, he Knows not hon, sonittliinii that s»ti\( s him 
mth an obiicme sensation like thatnlnch he tancics 
nonld be Iclt tioin the sound or daikiK -s 

Uluum IS not so confident ot lu'» inlci of jnd"mcnt 
as not \ciy cngcil) to catch nen h_<iht fiom the name 
of the aiilhoi lie is commonlN so prudent <is to 
spare those nhom he cannot resist, nnlcss, as nijl 
sometimes happen, he finds the pirbhek combined 
against them 13 nt a fresh pretender to fame he is 
stionglj inclined toccn‘=uie, till his onn honom ic- 
qmies that he commend liim. Till lie knows the 
success of a composition, he inticndics himself in 
gencial teims, iheie aic some new thoughts and 
beautiful passages, butthcie is likewise much which 
he would have advised theautlioi to expunge lie 
has sevcial favouutc epithets, of which he has nevci 

settled 
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settled the meaning but>\hichflie verj commodiousl) 
applied to books lucli he has not read, or cannot iin 
derstand Oneia??w«/y another is another 
and another Jlimsi/ sometimes he discovers delicacy of 
«it)le, and aometimes meets with stiange etpresstom 
He la never so great, orsolnpp\, as whenajoufh 
of promising parts is hi ought to receive Ins directions 
for the prosecution of his hUidics He tlien puts on a 
\ cr\ serious air , he adv iscs the pupil to read none but 
the best authors, and, when he finds one congenial to 
his own mind, to study his beauties, but avoid his 
faults and, when lie sits down to wntc, to consider 
how his favourite author would think at the present 
time on the present occasion He exhorts him to 
catch those moments wlicn he Gnds his thoughts ex 
panded and his genius exalted, hut to take care lest 
imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of nature 
He holds diligence the mother of success, jet enjoins 
him witli great earnestness, not to read more than he 
can digest, and not to confuse his mind by pursuing 
studies of contrary tendencies He tells lum, that 
■evciy man has his genius, and that Cictro couldnever 
be a poet. Tlie boy retires illuminated, resolves to 
follow his genius, and to think how J\Tilton would 
have thought and feasts upon his own bene 

licence till another day brings anoUier pupil 
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Numb. 62. Satubbay, yinie 23, i 759 * 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

A N opinion prevails almost univci sally in the^^ oriel, 
that he ho has money has es cry thing Tins 
is not a modern paradox, 01 the tenet of a small and 
obscure sect, but a persuasion ■s^hich appeals to have 
operated upon most minds in all ages, and v\ Inch is 
supported by authoiities so numcious and so cogent, 
that nothing but long expeucncc could liavc given me 
confidence to question its truth. 

But experience is the test by vv hich all the philoso- 
phers of the present age agree, that speculation must 
be tiled , and I may be therefore allow ed to doubt the 
povv er of money, since I have been a long time rich, and 
liave not jet found that riches can make me happy. 

Myfathervvas afarmci iicithervvealthy noi indigent, 
who gave me a better education than was guitable to 
my birth, because my uncle in thd city designed me 
for his heir, and desired that I might be bi ed a gentle- 
man. My uncle’s wealth w as the perpetual subject of 
conversation in the house , and when any little misfoi - 
tune befel us, or any moitification dejected us, my 
father always exhorted me to hold up my head, for 
my uncle would never mairy 
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My uncle, indeed, 1 opt Ins promise Haring 
Ins mind completely busied betneen bis warehouse 
and the Change, ho felt no tediousncss of life, nor 
any want of domestick ninuseincnts ll'licn my fa 
tber died, be recened me kindly, but, after a few 
months finding- no gi-cat pleasure in the conicrsa- 
lion of each other, we parted , and be remitted me a 
small annuity, on wbieb I bred a quiet and studious 
life, without any wish to grow great by the death of 
iny benefactor 

But though I norcr sunbicd any maligant impa 
tience to take hold on my mind, I could not forbear 
sometimes to imagine to myself tlie pleasure of 
being neb, and, when I read of dncrsioiis and 
magnificence, rc-oUed to tr\, when time should put 
tlie trial in my power, what pleasure they could 
afford 

My uncle, iii the latter spring of Ins life, when 
his ruddy cheek and bis firm nciacs promised him a 
long and healthy age, died of an apoplexy His 
dcatli gave me neitlicr joy nor sorrow He did me 
good, and I regarded him with gratitude, but I 
could not please him, and therefore could not loie 
bun 

Ho had the policy of little minds, who loie to 
surprise , and, having always represented hia for 
tune as less than it was, had, I suppo e, often grn 
tified himself with thinking, how I should be de 
lighted to find myself twice ns rich as I expected 
My wealth was such as exceeded all the schemes of 
expense which I had formed , and I soon began to 
expand my thought®, and look round for some pur 
chase of felicity 


The 
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The most silking effect of iiches is the splendour 
-of diesSj^whicli eveiy man has obseivcd to enforce 
lespcct, and facilitate leception , and my first desiie 
i^as to be fine I sent for a tailoi Avho was em- 
ployed by the nobility, and ordei ed such a suit of 
clothes as I had often looked on with mvoluntaiy 
submission, and am ashamed to remember iMth what 
flutters of expectation I -waited foi the hour when 
I should issue foith m all the splendoui of embroi- 
dery The clothes w'eie brought, and for thiee 
days I observed many eyes turned tow aids me 
as I passed but I felt myself obstiucted in the 
common inteicouise of civility, by an une^y con- 
sciousness of my new appeal ance; as I thought my- 
self moie observed, I was more anxious about my 
mien and behaviour, and the mieii which is foimed 
. by caie is commonly ridiculous. A shoit time ac- 
customed me to myself, and my diess was without 
pain, and without pleasure 

For a little wdiile I tiied to be a rake, but I 
began too late , and having by natuie no turn for 
, a frolick, w^as in great danger of ending in a 
drunkard A fever, in which not one of my com- 
panions paid me a visit, gave me time for reflection. 
I found that there was no great pleasuie in breaking 
windows and lying in the round-house ; and le- 
solved to associate no longer with tliose w'hom, 
though I had treated and bailed them, I could not 
make friends. 

I then changed my measures, kept running horses, 
and had the comfort of seeing my name very often 
in the news. I had a chesnut horse, the grandson of 
Childers, who w^on four plates, and ten by-matches ; 

and 
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and a bay fill}, •\^ho carried off tlic five \cars old 
phtc, and ^^as expected to perform much greater 
csploit-^, when mj groom broke her wii\d, bccaubc I 
happened to catch him selling oats for beer Fhi^ 
happiness was soon at an end , there was no pleasure 
when I lost, and when 1 won 1 could not much exalt 
m}self b} the \irtucs of my horse 1 grew ashamed 
of the compah} ofiockcj lord^, and resoUed to spend 
no more of my time m tljc stable 

It was now known that 1 had money, and would 
spend it, and I jiassed four months m the company 
of architects, whose whole bu^ncss was to persuade 
me to build a house I told them that I had more 
room than I wanted, but could not get nd of their 
importumtjcs A new plan was brought me c\cry 
morning , till at last my constancj was overpowered, 
and I began to build 1 lie happiness of budding 
lasted but a little while foi tliough I love to spend, I 
hate to be cheated , and I soon found, that to build 
IS to be robbed 

How I proceed in tlic pursuit of happiness, you 
shall hear when I find myself disposed to wiitc 

I am. Sill, 5 lC 

Tin IlAhGER 
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Numb; 63. Satukday. June 30, 1759 ' 


npriE natural pi ogress of the •\\oiks of men is fiom 
rudeness to convenience, from convenience to 
elegance, and from elegance to nicct^-. 

The 111 St laboui is enfoiced by necessity The sa- 
vage finds himself incommoded by heat and cold, by 
rain and wind , he shelters himself m the hollow of a 
rock, and leains to dig a cave where there was none 
before He finds the sun and the wind excluded by 
the thicket , and wdien the accidents of the chase, or 
the convenience of pasturage, lead him into more 
open places, he forms a thicket for himself, by plant- 
' ing stakes at pioper distances, and laying blanches 
from one to anothei 

The next gradation of skill and industry pioduces a 
house closed wath doois, and divided by pai titions , 
and apaitments are multiplied and disposed according 
to the various degrees of pow'er or invention; improve- 
ment succeeds impiovement, as he that is freed from 
a gi eater evil giow’s impatient of a less, till ease in 
time is advanced to pleasuie. 

The mind, set free fi oni the importunities of na- 
tural w'ant,' gains leisure to go in seal ch of supeifluous 
giatifications, and adds to the uses of habitation the 
delights of piospect. Then begins the reign of symme- 
tiy , oiders of architecture are invented, and one pai t 
' of the edifice is conformed to another, without any 
other reason, than that the eye may not be offended. 

The 
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The passage is very short from elegance to luxury 
lomcl and Corinthian columns are soon succeeded 
by gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and petty ornaments, 
nhich shoi rather the ncalth than the taste of tlie 
possessoi 

Language proceeds, like e\ery thing else, through 
improvement to degeneracy Xlic rovers who first 
take pos'^cssion of a country, haiing not many ideas, 
and tliose not nicely modified or discnmmoted, were 
contented, if by general tenns and abrupt sentences 
they could make their thoughts Known to one anotlier, 
as life begins to be ino*'c regulated, and property 
to become limited, disputes must be decided, and 
claims adjusted, the differences of things arc noted, 
and distinctness and propnety of expression become 
necessary In time, happiness and plenty give 
rise to curiosity, and the sciences are cultivated for 
ease and pleasure , to the arts, whicli arc now to be 
taught, emulation soon adds the art of tcadiing^ 
and the studious and ambitious contend not only who 
shall think best, hut who shall tell their Uioughts iti 
the most pleasing manner 

Then begin the arts of rhetonck and poetry, the 
regulation of figure**, the selection of w ords, the mo 
duldtion of periods, the graces of transition, the com 
plication of clauses, and all the delicacies of style and 
subtilties of composition, useful while they advance 
perspicuity, and laudable while they increase pleasure, 
but easy to be refined by needless scrupulosity till 
they shall more embarrass the writer than assist the 
reader or delight him 

The first slate is commonly antecedent to the 
practice Of writing , the ignorant essays of imperfect 

diction 
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diction pass away ^Mtli the savage generation that 
ntteicd them. No nation can trace their lan- 
guage beyond the second period, and even of that 
It does not often happen that many monuments 
remain 

The fate of the Ens^hbh tongue is like that of 
Others AVh knon nothing of the scanty jaigon of 
our baibaious ancestois ; but we have specimens of 
oui language nhen it began to be adapted to civil 
and icligious pin poses, and find it, such as might 
natuially be expected, aitless and simple, uncon- 
nected and concise The niiteis seem to haie de- 
sired little moie tlian to be undei stood, and pci hap? 
seldom aspired to the praise of pleasing. Their 
verses \iere considered chiefly as memoiial, and 
therefore did not differ fiom piose but by the measuie 
01 the ihyme. 

In this state, vaiied a little accoidingto the differ- 
ent pui poses or abilities of writers, our language may 
be said to have continued to the time oiGoxoer, whom 
Chaucer calls his master, and w'ho, how ever, obscured 
by his scholar’s populaiity, seems justly to claim the 
honour which has been hithei to denied him, of show- 
ing his countrymen that sometliing more w'as to be 
desired, and that E??gliik verse might be exalted into 
poetiy 

Erom the time of Goxaer and Chaucer ^ the Ej^gh^h 
winters have studied elegance, and advanced theii 
language, by successive improvements, to as much 
haimony as it can easily receive, and as much co- 
piousness as human Imowledge has hitheito re- 
quired These advances have not been made at 
all times with the same diligence or the same suc- 
cess.. 
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cess Negligence has suspended tlic course of im 
provenient, or affectation turned it aside , time has 
elapsed 111111 little change, or change has been made 
without amendment But elcg-incc has been long 
Kept in \iei\ Mith attention as near to constancy a? 
life permits, till every man now endeavours to ckccI 
others in accuracy, or outshine them in splendour of 
style, and thedmger is, IcstcaicshouUl too soon pass 
to affectation 


Nuvb 64 Saturdai, July 7, 1759 
To the IDLER 


SIR, 

nature has made cveiy man desirous of liappi 
ness, I flatter myself, tliat }ou and )our readers 
cannot but feel some curiosity to know the sequel of 
my story , for though, by trying the different schemes 
of pleasure, I have yet found nothing in which I could 
finally acquiesce , yet the narrative of my attempts 
will not be wholly without use, since we always ap 
proacli nearer to truth as we detect more and more 
varieties of errour 

When I had sold my racers, and put tlie orders 
of architecture out of my head, my next resolution 
was to be a Jine gentleman I frequented the polite 
coffbe houses, grew acquainted with all the men of 
humour, and gained the right of bowing familiarly 

to 
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to half the nobility. In this new scene of life my 
ereat labour was to leain to laudi. I had been 
used to consider laughter as the effect of merii- 
rnent; but I soon learned that it is one of the aits 
of adulation, and, from laughing only to show that 
I was pleased, I now began to laugh when I wished 
to please. This I’l as at first very difficult. I some- 
times heard the story with dull indifference, and, 
not exalting myself to merriment by due grada- 
tions, burst out suddenly into an anknard noise, 
which %vas not always favouiably interpreted. Some- 
times I was behind the rest of the compaii}^, and 
lost the giace of laughing by delay, and sometimes, 
when I began at the right time, was deficient in 
loudness or in length. But, by diligent imitation of 
the best models, I attained at last such flexibility of 
muscles, that I ^vas always a welcome auditor of a 
story, and got the leputation of a good-natuied 
fellow'. 

This was something ; but much more was to be 
done, that 1 might be universally allowed to be a fine 
gentleman I appeared at com t on all publick days ; 
betted at gaming tables , and played at all the louts 
of eminence I went every night to the opera, took a 
fiddler of disputed mei it under my piotection, became 
the head of a musical faction, and had sometimes 
concerts at my own house. I once thought to have 
attained the highest lank of elegance, by taking a 
foreign singer iiitp keeping But my favourite fiddler 
contrived to be an'ested on the night of a concert, for 
a finer suit of clothes than I had ever presumed to 
w'ear, and I lost all the fame of pationage by refusing 
to bail him. 
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^lyncxt mnbition \\'»s to ^itfor my picture I 
spent a nhole ^Mnter in going from painter to 
painter, to bespeak a a hole Icngtli of one, and a 
half length of another, I talked of nothing but 
attitudes, draperies and proper hglits, took my 
friends to see the pictures after ever) sitting, heard 
eiery day of a aonderful performer m cn3ons and 
miniature, and sent m3 pictures to be copied, nas 
told b) the judgCj tliat they were not like, and was 
recommended to other artists At length, being 
not able to please my friends, I grew less pleased 
in3«elf, and at last resoUed to tlunk no more 
about it 

It was impossible to live m total idleness and, 
wandering about in search of something to do, I 
was invited to a weekly meeting of virtuosos, and 
felt myself instantaneously seized with on unex- 
tinguishable ardour for all nalunl curiosities I 
ran from auction to auction, became a critick in 
shells and fossils, bought a Hortiis siccus of inesti- 
mable value, and purchased a secret art of pre- 
serving insects, which made my collection the envy 
of the other philosophers I found this pleasure 
mingled with much vexation All the faults of 
mv life were for nine months circulated through the 
toun with the most actwe malignity, because I 
happened to catch a moth of peculiar variegation , 
and because I once out bid all the loiers of shells, 
and earned off a nautilus, it was hinted that the 
validity of my uncle s will ought to be disputed 
I will not deny that I was \ery proud both of 
the moth and of the shell, and gratified m3 self 

VoL VII S with 
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with the envy of my companions, perhaps more 
than became a benevolent being But in time I 
giew iveary of being hated for that which produced 
no advantage, gave my shells to children that wanted 
play- things, and suppiessed the art of dicing butter- 
flies, because I w'ould not tempt idleness and cruelty 
to kill them 

I now began to feel life tedious, and wished to 
stole myself with fi lends ivith w-honi I might 
grow old in the intei change of benevolence I 
had obseived that populaiit}^ was most easily gained 
by an open table, and therefore lined a French 
cook, furnished my sideboaid with gieat magni- 
ficence, filled my cellar with wanes of pompous 
appellations, bought eveiy thing that w'as dear 
before it w-as good, and invited all those who 
weie most famous for judging of a dinner. In 
thfee w'eeks my cook gave me warning, and, upon 
inquiry, told me that Lord Queasy^ who dined 
with me the day before, had sent him an offer of 
double wages My pride prevailed, I raised his 
wages, and invited his lordship to another feast. 
I love plain meat, and was theiefore soon weary 
of spreading a table of which I could not pai- 
takfe. I found that my guests, when they went 
away, criticised their entertainment, and cen- 
buied my profusion, my cook thought himself 
necessary, and took upon him the direction of 
the house, and I could not rid myself of flat- 
tereis, or break from slavery, but by shutting up 
my house, and declaring my resolution to live in 
lodgings. 

O O 


After 
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After all this, tell me, dear Idler, ^vhat I must do 
tiext^ I have health, I have money, and I hope that I 
have understanding , yet, with all these I have never 
been able to pass a single day which I did not wish at 
an end before sun set Tell me, dear Idler, what I 
shall do 1 am 


Your humble Servant, 

Tim Ranger 


Numb 65 Satuuday, July 14, 1759 

npHE sequel of Cfarent/on’s history, at last happily 
published, is an accession to English literature 
equally agreeable to the admirers of elegance and the 
lovers of truth , many doubtful facts may now be as- 
certained, and many questions, after long debate, may 
be determined by decisive authonty He that records 
transactions in which himself was engaged, has not 
only an opportunity of knowing innumerable parti- 
culars which escape spectators, but has his natural 
powers exalted by that ardour which always rises at 
the remembrance of our own importance, and by 
which every man is enabled to relate his own actions 
belter than another s 


The 
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The difficulties thiough \\hich this \iork has strug- 
gled into light, and the delays with which 0111 hopes 
have been long mocKcd, n.itmall> lead tlic mind to 
the consideiation of the coniiiion fate of posthumous 
compositions 

He who sees himself siiiroundcd by admiicis, and 
whose vanit} is houil} feasted with all the luMincs of 
studied piai'^e, is easily ])Cisuaded that his influence 
will be extended beyond his life, that they whocunge 
in his picscnce 'will levcicnce his memoiy, and that 
those who aic pioud to he nunibeicd among his 
fi lends, will endeavoui to Mndicatchis choice by zeal 
foi his icputatioii 

With hopes hire those, to the executors of Shift 
was committed the histoiy of the last yeais of Queen 
Anm, and to those of Po/zc, the woi Ks which lemaincd 
unpiinted in his closet. The perfoimances of Pope 
weie burnt by those whom he had peihaps selected 
fiom all mankind as most likely to publish them; and 
the histoiy had likewise penshed, had not a stiagghng 
tiansciipt tallcn into busy hands 
' The papers left in the closet of Pici c'tc supplied his 
heirs with a whole wintei s fuel , and many of the 
labouis of the lealned Bishop L!oi/d were consumed 
in the kitchen of his descendants 

Some works, indeed, have escaped total destruc- 
tion, but yet have had reason to lament the fate of 
oiphans exposed to the fiauds of unfaithiul guar- 
dians. How Hale would have boi n the mutilations 
w’hich his Pleas of the 'Cron n have sufleied from 
the editor, they who know his chai actor will easily 
conceive. 


The 
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TIjc on.iinl c«p\ (»f I}iinrte 1 » tors UumjJj 
prontnl It) «;ojnc • htmin In Ik'^h n nr 
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But many leave the labours of half their life to 
their execiitois and to chance, because they ivill not 
send them abioad unfinished, and are unable to finish 
them, having piesciibcd to themselves such a degiec 
of exactness as human diligence can scarcely attain. 
Lloyd, says Burncf, d/d not layout hislcarmngznlh the 
same diligence a^ he laid it in. lie was always hesi- 
tating and inquiiing, raising objections and removing 
them, and waiting for clearer light and fuller discovery. 
Bale/, after many yeais passed in biography, left his 
manuscripts to be buiied in a hbiary, because that 
M as imperfect which could nev ci be perfected. 

Of these learned men, let those who aspire to the 
same praise imitate the diligence, and avoid the scrupu- 
losity. Let it be always icmembered that life is short, 
that Iviiowledge is endless, and that many doubts de- 
serve not to be cleared. Let those w horn nature and 
study have qualified to teach mankind, tell us w hat 
they have learned while they are yet able to tell it, 
find trust their reputation only to themselves. 
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NbiiB 60 Satopdai, ^ulif 21, 1759 

O comp!'\mt la more frequent!) itpcnln! among 
Uic Icnmcd, tlnn that of the unsle inadebN lunc 
among llic labours of n«tiquu\ Of lho<c ulio once 
filled the cuihitd uorld viuh ihar renoun nothing 
now left but thtir imnics, uhich arc left on)) to 
ni'ic dcaircs Uiat never enn be saliafiwl and sorrow 
uluch never ran be comforted 
Had all the vvnUn^s of tlie nncicnt-v iK'cn fulhfid!) 
<lchvcrcd down from a^c to ago, hail Uic Ih tandtuin 
hhnr)jbccn spared and the PttUUmc repos torus ic 
maincd unimpaired, how muchmi^ylilwc have known 
of vvliicli we arc now doonud to bt uniunuUl Iiow 
man) labonous inquincs, and dork conjcclurL" how 
man) collations of (irokcn Imibanil mutilated ins'iages 
mig,hl hav c been spared ' M c should li w o know n the 
succe sion« of princes, the rtvchilions of empires, the 
action® of the great, and opinions of the a\ i c, the laws 
and consliiuiioiis of ever) stale, and tlie arts h) which 
puhhck gmndcnrnnd Imppinc'S arc acquired and pre 
served, w( «houUl have traced the progress of life, 
seen colonics from distant regions take pos e^sion of 
] uropcau deserts, and troops of savages settled into 
conmmmtics b) the desire of kccpin^ whut the) hud 
acquired, avc shouldhavc traced the gnuhuions of ci- 
vility niul li IV died upward to the ougmal of things 
by the hjit of history, till m icmotci times it had 
glimmcicd in fable, and at I ist sunk into darkness 

S4 If 
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If the woiks of imagination had been less diminisli- 
ed, It IS likely that all futuic tunes might ha\c been 
supplied with inexhaustible amubcnient b} the fictions 
of antiquity The li agcdies of Sophocles and Euripides 
Mould all have slion n the sLioiigti pa^-sions in all their 
diveisities, and tlic comedies ot I^Icncimlcr Mould 
have furnished all the maxims of domcstick life. No- 
thing M’ould have been ncccssaiy to moial Misdom but 
to have studied these gi eat mastcis, m hose knoM ledge 
Mould have guided doubt, and m hose autlioiity Mould 
have silenced ca\ils, 

Such are the thoughts that lisc in every student, 
M'hcn hib CLiiiosity is eluded, and his seaichcs are 
fuibtiatcd, yet it may pel haps be doubted, Mhether 
oui coniplaintb are not sometimes inconsiderate, and 
M'hcthei Me do not iinaainc more evil thiin Me feel. 
Of the ancients, enough remains to excite our emu- 
lation and diiect oui endeavouis. Itlany of the 
M'oiks M'hich tune has left us, mc Iciiom to ha\e been 
those that n^eie most esteemed, and M’hich antiquity 
itself consideicd as models , so that, having the oii- 
ginals, M^e may Muthout mueh legiet lose the imita- 
tions. The obscuiity Mhich the ivant of contcin- 
poraiy Milters often pioduecs, only daikens single 
passages, and those commonly of slight impoitance. 
The general tendency of c\ cry piece may be knonm ; 
and, though that diligence deserves pi aise M'liich leaves 
nothing unexamined, yet its miscauiages aie not 
much to be lamented, for the most useful truths aie 
always limverbal, and unconnected with accidents and 
customs. 

Such IS the general conspiracy of human nature 
agauist contemporary merit, that, if Me had inheiited 

froHS 
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from antiquiU cnougli to afford employment for the 
laborious, and amusement for the idle, I kno^^ not 
^^bat room ^\onld ln\e been left for modern genius 
or modem industry, almost every subject would 
have been pre occupied, and every style would have 
been fixed by a precedent from which few would have 
ventured to depart Every writer would have had a 
rival, whose supenonty was already acknowledged, 
and to w]io«c fame Ins work would, even before it 
was «ccn be marked out for a sacrifice 

We see how little the united experience of mankind 
hath been able to add to the hcroick characters dis- 
played by Horner^ and how few incidents the fertile 
imagination of modem //rr/y has yet produced, which 
may not be found m the Iltad and Od^ssci/ It is like, 
ly tliat if all (lie works of the Atheman philosophers 
had been extant, Molbianchc and Lode would have 
been condemned to be silent readers of the ancient 
mctaphy«iici ms, and ills apparent, that, if the old 
writers had all remained, tlie /rfA;r could not have 
vuitten adisquistion on thclo‘=« 
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Numb. 67. Saturday, Jubj 28, 1759. 


7 b //ze IDLER. 


SIR, 

"iNthe observations ^^hlch 3,00 have made on the 
vaiious opinions and pursuits of mankind, }Ou 
must often, m litciary convcisations, have met nith 
men n ho consider dissipation as the great enemy of the 
intellect, and maintain, that in proportion as the stu- 
dent keeps himself n ithin the bounds of a settled plan, 
he mil moic certainly advance in science. 

This opinion is, perhaps, genei ally true ; yet nhen 
i\e contemplate the inquisitive nature of the human 
mind, and its perpetual impatience of all restraint, it 
may be doubted whether the faculties may not be 
contracted by confining the attention , and v hether 
it may not sometimes be proper to risk the certainty 
of little for the chance of much. Acquisitions of 
knowledge, like blazes of genius, are often foituitous. 
Those who had pioposed to themselves a methodical 
couise of leading, light by accident on a new book, 
which seizes their thoughts and kindles their ciniosity, 
and opens an unexpected piospect, to vhich the way 
which they had prescribed to themselves would never 
have conducted them 

To enfoice and illustrate my meaning, I have 
sent you a journal of three days employment, found 

among 
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among the papers of n late intimate acquaintance , 
%\ho, as wiW phinlj appear, v ns a man ofvastdcbigns 
and of vast performances, tliough lie soinctiines de- 
signed one thing, and perfonned anotlicr I allow 
that ii\c Spectators inimitable productions of tins kind 
may a ell discourage all subsequent journalists, but, 
as the subject of this is dificicnt from that of any 
■nhicli the Spectator has guen us, I Icavcit tojou to 
publish or suppress It. 

J\Iem Tlic following tlircc dajs I purpose to 
give up to reading, and intend, after all the dclajs 
vvhicliliavc obtruded thtm«clvcs upon me, to finish 
m^Lssap on the L^. tent of the Mental Pern ers , to re- 
mse my Treatise on Logid , to begin the Lpick v\ Inch 
1 have long projected, to proceed m my perusal of 
the Scriptures wiih Grctiuss Cornniait , and at my 
leisure to regale my«clf with tlic works of classicki, 
ancient and modem, and to finish my Ode to Astro 
Vomp 

Mondap ] Designed to rise at six, but, by mj ser- 
vants laziness, my fire was not lighted before eight, 
when I dropped into a slumber that lasted till nine, 
at which time I arose, and, after breakfast, at ten *!at 
down to study, purposing to begin upon my Ei,sap , 
but, finding occasion to consult a passage in Plato, 
was absorbed m the perusal of \.hei Repiihlicl till 
twelve I had neglected to forbid company, and 
now enters Tom Careless, who, after half an hours 
chat, insisted upon my going with him to enjoy 
an absurd character, that be had appointed, by an 
advertisement, to meet him at a particular coffee- 
house, After we had for some time entertained our- 
selves 
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selves Mith him, ^^c saliicfl out, clcsiguing cadi to 
repaii to his home , but, as it fell out, coming up 
in the street to a man whose steel b\ his side dcclaied 
him a butdier, \ie ovci heard him opening an ad- 
diess to a gcntcchsh soitof\OLing Lady, Mhom he 
iialkcd iiith “ J\liss, though 30111 father is master 
“ of a coal-lighter, and you Mill be a great tortunc, 
“ "tis true , yet I nish I may be cut into quarters 
“ if it IS not only love, and not liicic of gam, that 
“ is my motive foi oflciing teims of maiiiagc ’’ As 
this lover pi oceeded in his speech, he misled us ftie 
length of thicc sticets, in admiration at the unlimited 
power of the tcndci passion, that could soften even 
the heait of a butchci Wc then adjoin ned to a 
tavern, and fiom thence to one of the pubhek 
gaidens, uheie I was icgaled witli a most amusing 
vaiiety of men possessing great talents, so discolouied 
by affectation, that they only made them eminently 
ridiculous, shallow things, who, by continual dis- 
sipation, had annihilated the few ideas natuie liad 
given them, and yet wcie celebiated foi Mondeiful 
pretty gentlemen, young ladies extolled for their 
Mit, because they mcic handsome, ilhteiate empty 
women as mcII as men, in high life, admiied 
for their knowledge, fiom then being icsolutely 
positive; and women of leal undei standing, so fai 
from pleasing the polite million, that they fiight- 
cned them awaj^, and w'eie left sohtaiy. When we 
quitted this entei taming scene, Tom picssed me 
irresistibly to sup ivith him I reached home at 
t\^elve, and then leflectcd that, though indeed I 
had, by rcmai king vai lous characters, impioved my 
insight into human natuie, 3x1 still I had neglected 

the 
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the studies proposed, and 'iccordingly took up my 
Treatise on Logick, to gi\e jt the intended revisaJ, but 
found my spnits too much agitated, and could not 
forbear a few satirical lines, under the title of The 
JOtenings JVall 

Tuesday ] At breakfast, seeing my Ode to Asfro^ 
7 iomy lying on my desk, I was struck with a tram of 
ideas, that I thought might contribute to its im 
provement I immediately rang my bell to forbid 
all visitants, when my servant opened the door, 
with, “ Sir, Mr Jeffery Gape My cup dropped 
out of one hand, and my poem out of the other 1 
could scarcely ask him to sit, he told me he was going 
to walk, but, as there was a likelihood of rain he 
would «it with me, he said, he mtended at first to 
have called at Mr Vacant s, but as be had not seen 
me a great while, he did not mind coming out of 
his way to wait on me, I made him a bow, but 
thanks foi the favour stuck in my tliroat I asked 
him, if he had been to the coffee house '' he replied, 
two hours 

Under the oppression of this dull interruption I 
sat looking wishfully at the c’oek , for which, to in- 
crease my satisfaction, I had chosen the inscription. 
Art zs long, and life zs sho) t exchanging questions 
and answers at long intervals, and not without some 
hints that the weatherglass promised fair weather 
At half an hour after three he told me he would 
trespass on me foi a dinner, and desired me to send 
to his house for n. bundle of papers, about inclosing 
a common upon hia estate, which he would read to 
me in the evening I declared myself busy, and 
Mr GtfjDe went away 


Havin' 
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Having dined, to compose my chagrin I took 
up and seveial other classicks, but could not 

calm my mind, or pioceed in my scheme. At 
about five I laid my hand on a Bible that lay on my 
table, a! fiist with coldness and insensibility; but 
v\as imperceptibly engaged m a close attention to its 
sublime moiality, and felt my heart expanded by 
■warm philanthropy, and exalted to dignity of senti- 
ment. I then censuied my too gieat solicitude, and 
my disgust conceived at my acquaintance, who had 
been so far fiom designing to offend, that he only 
meant to show kindness and lespect. In this strain 
of mind I wrote An Essay on Benccolenccy and An 
Elegy on Sublunary Eisappointments, When I had 
finished these, at eleven, I supped, and recollected 
how little I had adhered to my plan, and almost 
questioned the possibility of pursuing any settled and 
uniform design ; hov^evei, I was not so far persuaded 
of the tiuth of these suggestions? but that I lesolved 
to try once more at my scheme. As I obsci ved the 
moon shining thiough my window, from a calm and 
blight sky spangled with innumciable stars, I in- 
dulged a pleasing meditation on the splended scene, 
and finished my Ode to Astronomy. 

JVedne&dqy ] Rose at seven, and employed thi ee 
hours in perusal of the Scriptures with Grotius's Com- 
ment ; and after breakfast fell into meditation con- 
oeining my projected EpicJc; and being m some doubt 
as to the particular lives of some hcioes, whom I 
proposed to celebrate, I consulted Bayle and Morcriy 
and was engaged two houis in examining vaiious 
lives and characteis, but then lesolvcd to go to my 
employment. 'Vi hen I was seated at my desk, and 

began 
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began to feel the glowing succession of poetical ideas, 
my servant brought me a letter from a lawyer, requir 
mg ray instant attendance at Grays Lin for half an 
hour I uent full of vexation, and was involved in 
business till eight at night, and then, being too much 
fatigued to stud), supped, and went to bed 

Here my friend s journal concludes, which perhaps 
IS pretty much a picture of the manner m which many 
prosecute their studies I therefore resolved to send 
to jou, imagining that, if you think it worthy of ap 
peanng in your paper, some of jour readers may re- 
ceive entertainment by recognising a resemblance 
between my friend s conduct and their own It must be 
left to the Idler accurately to ascertain the propei me 
thods of advancing m litenture, but this one position, 
deducible from what has been said above, may, I think 
be reasonably asserted, that he who finds himself 
strongly attracted toanyparticular study, though it may 
happen to be out of his proposed scheme, if it is not 
trifling 01 vicious, had better continue his application 
to it, since it IS likely that he will, with much more 
ease and expedition, attain that which a warm inclina- 
tion stimulates him to pursue, than that at which a 
prescribed law compels him to toil 

I am, &,c * 

* Bennet Langtnn Jfq was the author of this paper la 
which he evidently had in his eye the resolutions and interrup 
ti9ns of his friend the Idlek C 
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Numb. 68. Saturday, August 4, 17590 


^^MONG the studies -which have exciciscd the in- 
genious and the learned foi moie than thiee cen- 
turies, none has been more diligently or more suc- 
cessfully cultivated than the art of tran'^lation ; by 
•which the impediments \ihich bar the vay to science 
are, in some measure, removed, and the multiplicity 
of languages become less incommodious. 

Of every other kind of willing the ancients have 
left us models, w'hicli all succeeding ages have laboured 
to imitate , but tianslation may justly be claimed by 
the modems as their own. In the fiist ages of the 
woild instruction w'as commonly 01 al, and learning 
traditional, and what vras not wiitten could not be 
translated When alphabetical writing made the con- 
veyance of opinions, and the tiansmission of events, 
more easy and certain, literatui e did not flourish in 
more than one country at once, 01 distant nations had 
little commcice with each othei ; and those few 
whom cuiiosity sent abioad m quest of improvement, 
delivered then acquisitions m then oun manner, de- 
snous perhaps to be considered as the inventors of 
that W’hich they had learned fiom others 

The Greeks foi aLtime travelled into Egypt, but 
they tianslated no books flom the Egyptian language; 

and 
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and when the 2lacedommts had overtlirown tlic empire 
of Pc) sia, the countries that became subject to G i ccian 
dominion studied only the Grecian literature The 
books of the conquered nations, if they had any among 
them, sunk into oblmon, Greece considered htrself as 
the mistress, if not ns the parent of arts her language 
contained all that \ias -upposed to be knoun, and, 
except the sacred writings of the Old Testament, I 
kmou not that the library of Akxandi la adopted any 
thing from a foreign tongue 

The Romans confessed thcmscUcs the sdiolars of 
the Grech, and do not appear to ha\e expected, 
nhat has since happened, tliat tlie ignorance of suc- 
ceeding ages would prcfei tlicm to their teachers 
Every man, who m Rome aspired to the praise of 
literature, thought it necessary to Icam Gi eek, and 
had no need of versions when they could study the 
originals Translation, hoaever, v\as ndt v\holIy 
neglected Dramatick poems could be understood 
by the people in no language but their own, and 
the Romans v\crc sometimes entertained vMth the 
tragedies of Lw ipides, and the comedies oiJMenander 
Other uorks were sometimes attempted m an old 
scholiast there is mention vl Latin Iliad , and vie 
have not wholly lost Tulli/s version of the poem of 
Aratus , but it does not appear that any man grew 
eminent by interpreting another, and perhaps it was 
more frequent to translate for exercise or amusement 
than for fame 

The Arabs were the first nation who felt the ar- 
dour of translation when they had subdued the 
eastern provinces of the Greek empire, they found 

VoL VII T their 
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Ihcii captives 'vvisei than thcmsclvcSj and made liaste 
to iclicvc their ^^ants by imparted knowledge Tiicy 
discovci cd that many miglil glow wise by the labour 
of a few', and that impiovcmciiLs might be made 
with speed, when they had the knowledge of formei 
ages in then own language Tlicy thercfoic made 
haste to lay hold on medicine and plnlo'^ophy, and 
turned then chief authors into yluilnth. "Wiiclhci 
they attempted the poets is not known, their lilciary 
zeal was vehement, but it was short, and piobably 
expired befoie they had tunc to add the ails of ele- 
gance to those of necessity 

The study of ancient litcratmc was intcriuplcd in 
Europe by the iiiuption of the Noi them nations, wlio 
subverted the Roma7i empire, and erected new king- 
doms with new languages. It is notstiange, that 
sucli confusion should suspend literary attention ,* 
those w'ho lost," and those who gained dominion, had 
immediate difficulties to encounter, and immediate 
miseries to redicss, and had little Icisuic, amidst the 
violence of war, the trepidation of flight, the distresses 
of foiced migiation, oi the Uiiiiiilts of unsettled con- 
quest, to inquiie after spcculatue tiutli, to enjoy the 
amusement of imaginaiy adventuics, to know the 
history of former ages, oi study the events of any 
other lives But no soonei had this chaos of domi- 
moii sunk into older, than learning began again to 
flourish ill the calm of peace When life and posses- 
sions were secuie, convenience and enjoyment weie 
soon sought, learning was found the highest gratifi- 
cation of the mind, and tianslation became one of 
the means by which it was impaitecl. 


At 
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las^ by a conctirnence of many causes, the -Eif 
ropean \\orld was roused from its lethargy, those arts 
which had been long obscurely studied in the gloom 
of monasteries became the general fa\ ountes of man- 
kind, every nation vied wuh its neighbour for the 
prize of learning, the epidemical emulation spread 
from south to north, and curiosity and translation 
found their way to Britain 


Numb 69 SaturdA'v, 1759 

H e that review s the progress of English literature, 
will fincf that translation was veiy early cultivat- 
ed among us , but that some principles, either Avholly 
erroneous or too fir extended, hindered our success 
from being always equal to our diligence 

Chaucer j who is generally considered as the father 
of our poetry, has left a version of Boctnis on the Com- 
forts of Philosophy, the book which seems to have 
been the favounte of the middle ages, which had been 
translated into Sojcon by king Alfred, and illustrated 
with a copious comment asenbed to Aquinas It may- 
be supposed that Chaucei would apply more than 
common attention to an autlior of so much celebrity, 
yet he has attempted nothing higher than a version 
strictly literal, and has degraded the poetical parts to 
piose that the constraint of versification might not 
obstruct his zeal for fidelity 
T2 


Caxt9*^ 
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Caxton taught us typography about the vear 1474. 
The first book punted in English was a translation. 
Caaton was both the tianslator and printer of the 
Desti uction of Ti oyc , a book Inch, in that infancy 
of learning, was consideied as the best account of 
the fabulous ages, and which, though now driven out 
of notice by authors of no greater use or value, still 
continued to be lead m Caxtoiis English to the 
beginning of the present century. 

Caxton pioceeded as he began, and, except tlie 
poems of Gower and Chaucer, printed nothing but 
translations fiom the French, in which the original 
is so sciupulously follow'cd, that they afford us 
little knowledge of our own language, though the 
words aie English, the phiase is foreign 

As Icaining advanced, new’- w'orks weie adopted 
into our language, but I think with little improve- 
ment of the ait of translation, though foieign na- 
tions and other lano-uages offered us models of a 
better method , till, in the age of Elizabeth, w'e began 
to find that greatei libeity w'as neccssaiy to elegance, 
and that elegance was neccssaiy to general recep- 
tion , some essays were then made upon the Italian 
poets, which deseivc the praise and giatitude of 
. posterity. 

But the old practice w’as not suddenly forsaken ; 
Holland filled the nation w ith htei al translation , and, 
what is yet moie stiange, the same exactness was 
obstinately piactised in the versions of the poets. 
This absurd labour of construing into rh3'me was 
countenanced hyjonson m his veision of Horace, and 
whethei it be that moie men have ieainincr than ge- 
mus, or that the endeavours of that time were more 

directed 
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directed toirards than dcligh^ the ac- 

curacy of Jonson found more imitators than the clc 
gancc of Tairfax , and Mat/t Sanilys, and lloUdayj 
confined UicmbcUcs to the toil of rendering line for 
line, not indeed nitli equal felicity, for ^^ay and 
Sandys were poets, and Hobday only a scliolar and a 
cntick 

Feltham appears to consider it as the established 
Ian of poetical translation, that the lines should be 
neither moic nor fener than those of tfie original, 
and so long had this prejudice prevailed, that 
ham prai«cs Ftmlurv s ^e^slon of Gmiim as the ex- 
ample of a new and noble a ay, as tlic first attcpipt to 
break the boundaries of custom, and assert Uic naturil 
freedom of tlic Muse 

In the general eniulairon of wit and genius which 
the festivity of the Uestoration produced the poets 
shook off their constraint, and considered tnn'ihtion 
as no longer confined to servile closeness But re- 
formation IS «cldom the work of pure virtue or un 
assisted reason innslation was improved more by 
accident tlnn conviction Tlic writers of the fore- 
going age had at least learning equal to Ihcir genius, 
and being often more able to explain the sentiments 
or illustrate the allusions of the ancients, than to 
exhibit their graces and transfuse their spirit, were 
perhaps willing sometimes to conceal their want of 
poetry by profusion of literature, and therefore trans- 
lated literally, that tlicir fidelity might shelter their 
insipidity or harsliness The w its of Charles & time had 
seldom more than slight and superficial views and 
their carp was to hide their want of learning behind 
T 3 the 
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‘the colours of a gay imagination , they therefore trans- 
lated always with fi’eedom, sometimes u ith licentious- 
ness, and perhaps expected that then leaders should 
accept sprightliness for knowledge, and consider igno- 
rance and mistake as the impatience and negligence 
of a mind too rapid to stop at difficulties, and too 
elevated to descend to minuteness 

Thus was ti anslation made moieeasy to the ■writer, 
and more delightful to the readei , and theie is no 
\v.onderif ease and pleasure ha\e found then advocates. 
The pai aphrastick li bei ties have been almost universally 
admitted , and Slier hoia'n, whose leai mng w as eminent, 
and w ho had no need of any excuse to pass slightly 
over obscuiities, is the only writer who in latei times 
has attempted to justify or revive the ancient severity. 

Theie is undoubtedly a mean to be observed. 
Dry den saw veiy early that closeness best piesen ed 
an author’s sense, and that freedom best exhibited 
^his spirit, he thercfoie will deseive the highest piaise, 
who can gne a representation at once faitliful and 
pleasmg, who can convey the same thoughts v ith the 
same graces, and who, when he translates, changes 
nothing but the language. 
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Numb 70 Saturday, At^gusi 18, 1759 


JpEW faults of style, whether real or imaguniy, 
excite the malignity of a more numerous class 
of readers, than the use of hard words 

If an author be supposed to involve his tlioughls m 
voluntary obscunty, and to obstruct, by unnecessaiy 
difficulties, a mind eager m pursuit of truth , it he 
WTites not to make others learned, but to boast the 
learning wluchhc possesses himself, and washes to be 
admired rather tlian understood, he counteracts the 
first end of writing, and justly suffers the utmost 
seventy of censure, or the more afflictive seventy of 
neglect 

But words arc hard only to (hose who do not un« 
Me^^tand them , and the cntick ought always to in- 
quire, whether he is incommoded by the faiUt of the 
writer, or by his own 

Every author does not write for every reader, 
many questions are such a* the illiterate part of 
mankind can have neither interest nor pleasure m 
discussing, and which therefore it would be an use- 
less endeavour to level with common minds by 
tiresome circumlocutions or laborious explanations, 
and many subjects of general use may be treated m 
a different manner, as the book is intended for the 
leamed or the ignorant Diffusion and explication 
are neccs ary to the instruction of those who, being 
neither able nor accustomed to think for themselves, 
t 4 caa 
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can leain only nliat is expressly taught ; but they uho 
can foim parallels, discover consequences, and multi- 
ply conclusions, aic best pleased Mitli involution of 
aigument mid compression of thought, they desire 
only to leceive the seeds of knon ledge, ii Inch they 
may branch out by thcii oun power, to have the way 
to tiuth pointed out, winch they can then follow -with- 
out a guide 

The Guardian diiccts one of his pupils to think 
•iiith the zuise, hut speak iiilh ihexulgar This is a 
piecept specious enough, but not always piacticable. 
Difference of thoughts will produce difference of 
language He that thinks with moic extent than 
another, w'lll w'ant w’ords of laiger meaning; he that 
thinks with more subtilty will seek for teims of 
moie nice discrimination, and wlieie is the wondci, 
since wwds aie but the images of things, that ho 
w'ho never knew the oiiginal should not know the 
copies ? 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any where 
rather than in ourselves He that leads and grows 
no w'lscr, seldom suspects his owm deficiency ; but 
complains of hard w ords and obscure sentences, and 
asks why books are written winch cannot be undei- 
stood ^ 

Among the hard words which are no longer to 
be used, it has been long the custom to number 
terms of ait Eveip man (says Szcift) is moie able 
to explain the subject of an art than its p? of cssers , a 
farmer will tell you^ in two words, that he has broken 
_ his leg-, hut a surgeon, oftei along discourse, shall 
learte you as ignorant as you wei e bejore This could 
Qnly have been said by such an exact observer of hfq 
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in gratification of mnlignit}, or in ostentation of acute* 
ness I\crj liour produces insUnecs of the neces- 
sity of Unns of art ‘Mankind could ne\cr conspire , 
in unifonn nflcclntion, it is not but necessity 
lint every cicncc and every tnidc has its peculiar 
language Tlicj that content tlicm'clvcs uith general 
ideas in rest in genen! tenns, but tliosc, whose 
studies or employ nicnts force them upon clo'cr 
in pcction, must have names for particular parts, and 
words h} whicli the) ma\ express aanous modes 
of combination, such ns none huMhcm'clvcs have 
occasion to consider 

\rli«ts arc indeed sometimes read) losuppo ctlnt 
none can he strangers to words to winch thcni«clvcs 
arc familiar, talk to an incidental inquirer a» they 
talk to one another, and tii tkc their knowlcdic ndi 
culous by injudicious obtrusion An art cannot be 
taught but b) its proper terms but it is not always 
necessary to Ic^ch the art 

lint the vulgar express their thoughts clearly is 
fir from true , and what perspicuity can be found 
among them proceeds not from the uisincss of Ihtir 
language, hut the shallouncss of thur ihoughls 
He tliat sees a building ns a common spccinlor 
contents Inmsclf with rclulmg that it is gre<at or 
little, mean or splendid, lofty or low , all these 
words arc intelligible and common, but they con- 
vey no distinct or limited ideas , if lie attempts, 
without the terms of architecture, to delineate the 
parts, or enumerate the oro unent'?, Ins narration at 
once becomes unintelligible Hie tenn*?, indeed 
generally displease because they ore understood by 
few, but tlicy arc little undcistood only because 

few, 
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few, that look upon an edifice, examine its parts, or 
analyse its columns into their membeis 

The state of eveiy other art is the same ; as it is 
cuisorily surveyed or accurately examined, different 
forms of expression become proper. In morality it is 
one thing to discuss the niceties of the casuist, and 
another to diiect the practice of common life In 
■agiicultuie, he that instiucts the faimer to plough and 
sow, may convey his notions without the words •which 
he -uould find necessaiy in explaining to philosophers 
the piocess of vegetation, and if he, who has nothing 
to do but to be honest by the shortest way, Mill per- 
plex his mind M'lth subtile speculations , or if he, 
whose task is to reap and thrash, will not be con- 
tented Mithout examining the evolution of the seed and 
■ciiculation of the sap, the writeis whom citliei shall 
consult are very little to be blamed, though it should 
sometimes happen that they are read in vain. 
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Numb 71 Saturday, August 25, 1759 


JJICK SHIFTER WTS bom in Cheapsidcy and, 
having passed reputably through all the classes 
of St Paul s school, Im been for some years a stu- 
dent in the Temple lie is of opinion that intense 
application dulls the faculties and thinks it necessaiy 
to temper the seventy of the law by books that engage 
the mind, but do not fatigue it He has therefore made 
a copious collection of plays, poems, ana romances, 
to which he has recourse when he fancies himself tired 
with statutes and reports, and he seldom inquires 
very nicely whether he is weary oi idle 

iDick has received from his favounte authors very 
strong impressions of a country life and, though his 
furthest excursions have been to Grceirwich on one 
side, and Chelsea on the other he has talked for sevc- 
lal years, with great pomp of language and elevation 
of sentiments, about a slate too high for contempt and 
too low for envy, about homely quiet, and blameless 
simplicity, pastoral delights and rural innocence 
His friends who had estates in the country, often in- 
vited him to pass the summer among them, but some- 
thing or other had alw ays hindered him , and he con- 
sidered that to reside in the house of another man was 
to incur a 1 ind of dependence inconsistent with that 
laxity of life which he had imaged as the chief good 

This 
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This summer he resolved to be happy, and procured 
a lodging to be taken for him at a solitary house, situ- 
ated about thirty miles fiom London, on the banks of 
a small river, with corn-fields befoie it, and a hill on 
each side covered vvitli wood. He concealed the place 
of his letiiemcnt, that none might violate his obscurity; 
and promised himself many a happy day when he 
should hide himself among the tiecs, and contemplate 
the tumults and vexations of the tow n 

He stepped into tlic post-chaise with his heart beat- 
ing and his e^cs spaikling, was convejed through 
many varieties of delightful prospects, saw- hills and 
meadows, corn-fields and pasture, succeed each other, 
and for four houis chaigcd none of his poets witli fic- 
tion or exaggei ation He w as now' w ithin six miles 
of happiness, w hen, having never felt so much agita- 
tion before, he began to wi&h his jouiney at an end, 
and the Jasthoui was passed in changing his postuie, 
and quail elling with his diivei. 

An hour may be tedious, but cannot be long He 
at length alighted at his new' dwelling, and was re- 
ceived as he expected , he looked round upon the hills 
and iivLilets, but his joints wcie stiff and his muscles 
sore, and his first i equest w'as to see his bed-chamber. 

He rested well, and ascribed the soundness of his 
sleep to the stillness of tlie country. He expected 
from that time nothing but nights of quiet and days 
of laptuie, and, as soon as he had risen, wrote 
an account of his new state to one of his fi lends in 
the Temple, 


Dear 
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T>ear Trank, 

I nexer pitied thee before I am now as I could 
wish every man of wisdom and •cirtiie to be, in the 
regions of calm content and plaad meditation , with 
all the beauties of nature soliciting my notice, and all 
the diveisities of pleasure com ting my acceptance, 
the buds aie chi) ping vt the hedges, and the fouers 
blooming in the mead, the breeze is ehistling in the 
wood, and the sun dancing on the a ater I can now 
say, nith truth, that a man, capable of enjoying the 
purity of happiness is nerver more busy than in his 
hoursqfkisute,nQi cvei less solitary than in a place 
of solitude 

I ant, dear Tban k, SCc 

When he had sent anay his letter, he ^valked into 
the >^ood, "VMth some inconvenience, from the furze 
that pricked his legs, and the briers that scratched hu 
face He at last -at down under a tree, and heard 
with great delight a shower, by which he was not wel^ 
rattling among the branches this, said he, is the true 
image of obscurity we hear of troubles and commo 
tions, but never feel them 

His amusement did not overpower the calls of 
nature, and he therefoie went back to order his 
dinner He knew that the country produces what- 
ever IS eaten or drunk, and, imagining that he waa 
now at the ource of luxury, resolved to indulge 
himself with dainties which he supposed might be 
procured at a price next to nothing, jf any price at 
all was expected, and intended to amaze the rus- 
ticks with his generosity by paying more than they 
would ask. Of twenty diahes which he named, he 

was 
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Tvas amazed to find that scarcely one \\a5 to be had ; 
and lieaid, amIIi astonishment and indijrnation, that all 
the fulits of the eaith were sold at a higher price than 
in the sti eets of London 

His meal was shoi t and sullen , and he retired again 
to his tiee, to inquiic how dearness could he consistent 
with abundance, or how fiaud should be piactised by 
simplicity He \^as not satisfied with his ovin specu- 
lations, and, returning home eai ly in the evening, nent 
an’hile fiom window to ivindow, and found that he 
■« anted something to do. 

He inquiied for a ncuspapci, and was told that 
faimeis never minded news, but that they could 
send for it from the alehouse A messenger was 
despatched, who ran away at full speed, but loiteied 
an hour behind the hedges, and at last coming 
back with his feet puiposcly hemired, instead of ex- 
pressing the gratitude which IMr. Shifter expected 
for the bounty of a shilling, said, that the night was 
wet, and the way duty, and he hoped that his 
wmi ship would not think it much to give him half a 
Cl oivn. 

Dick now went to bed with some abatement of 
bis expectations ; but sleep, I know not how, re- 
vives our hopes, and rekindles our desiies. He 
lose early m die morning, surveyed the landscape, 
and w’^as pleased He ivalked out, and passed fiom 
field to field, without observing any beaten path, 
and wondeied that he had not seen the shepheid- 
esses dancing, nor heard the suains piping to their 
flocks 

At last he saw some reapeis and haivest-women 
at dinner. Here, said he, aie the tiue AicadianSy 

and 
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and advanced courtcou«;l) towards them, as afraid of 
confusing them b) die dignity of hb presence. 
TJicy ncKnou lodged his siipcnonlj b) no oilier 
token than that of n'^king Inm for wOmcihing to 
dnnk He imajincd that he bail non pureniised 
tlic pm liege of dt cotir«c, and began to descend to 
familiar quc^tioiij, cndca\oiiring to ncconimml itc 
his dLcour<c to the grossne^s of ni«tick under- 
standing Tlic clowns soon found llial he did 
not know wheat from rye, and began to despise him, 
one of the bo}% b3 pretending to show him a birds 
nest, dcco\cd him into a ditcli, and one of Uic 
wenches sold him a bargain 

Tins w ilk Imd given him no great pleasure but 
he ho|>cd to fine oilier nisticks less coar<L of man 
nen, and less imsclucvous of disposition Xext 
morning lie was accosted b) nn altomc), wlio told 
him, Umt, unless lie tuude farnicr Dobson ^ntisfiction 
for trampling his grass, lie had orders to indict Iiim 
Shifter was ofiended, hut not terrified, and telling 
the attorney tliat he was himself a lawjcr, talked so 
volubly of pettifoggers and bamitor^, that he drove 
him aw a) 

rinding Ills walks thus interrupted, he was in- 
clined to ndc, nnd being pleased with the np- 
pearaned of a horse that was grazing in a neigh- 
bouring meadow, inquired the owner, who war- 
ranted him sound, and would not sell him but that 
lie was too fine for a plain man Did paid down 
tlic pnee, and, riding out to enjoy the evening fell 
with Ills new horse into a ditcli, tlicy got out with 
diflicultj, and, as he was going to mount again a 
countrjman looked at tlic horse, nnd perceived 

him 
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}ilm to be blind Did Mcnt to the seller, and de- 
manded back Ins mone}^ , but as told, that a man 
TV ho icnted his ground must do the best for hiuT^clf ; 
that his landloid had his rent though the ycai -was 
baiien; and that, whether hoises had e3'es or no, 
he should sell them to the highest bidder. 

Shifter now' began to be tired with lustick simpli- 
city, and on the fifth day took possession again of his 
chambers, and bade faicwcll to the icgions of calm 
content and placid meditation. 


Nuhb. 72. Saturday, September 1, 1759. 

M EN complain of nothing more fiequently than 
of deficient memory; and, indeed, cvei}' one 
finds that many of the ideas which he desned to 
retain have slipped iiietuevably away, that the ac- 
quisitions of the mind aie sometimes equally fugitive 
wfith tlie gifts of foitunc; and that a shoit intermis- 
sion of attention moie ccilainly lessens knowledge 
than impairs an estate. 

To assist this w’eakness of our natuie, many methods 
have been proposed, all of w'hicli may be justly sus- 
pected of being mefifectual ; for no art of meinoiy, 
however its effects have been boasted or admired, has 
been ever adopted into general use, nor have tliose 
who possessed it appealed to excel otheis in readiness 
of recollection or multiplicity of attainments. 


There 
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Tlierc IS nnotlicr art of which nil hive felt the 
want, though Thamsiocles only confessed it AVc 
suffer equal pain from the pertinacious adhc«ion of 
unwelcome images, as fiom tlie c\anc«ccncc of those 
which are pleasing and useful, and it may be doubted 
whether we should be more benefited by tlie art of 
memor) or the art of foi^ctfulnc s 

ronjCtfulncss is ncces‘iary to remembrance Ideas 
are retained by renovation of that impression whicli 
time la always wcniing away, and wlucli new images 
arc striving to obliterate If useless thoughts could 
be expelled from the mind, all tiic viluable ports of 
our knowledge would more frequently recur, and 
every recur cnee would reinstate them m their former 
place. 

It IS impossible to consider, wiUiout some regret, 
bow much miglit have been learned, or bow much 
ini^ht have been invented b) a rational nnd vigorous 
application of time, uscIcssK or painfully parsed in 
the revocation ofevenU wbicli have left neither good 
nor evil beliind them, in grief for misfortunes either 
repaired or irreparable, in resentment of injuries 
1 nown only to ourselves, of whicli death 1ms put the 
auiliora bejond our power 

Plidosopliy lias accumulated precept upon pre- 
cept, to warn us against the anticipation of future 
calamities All useless misery is certainly folly, 
and lie tint feels evils before they come may be de 
scivcdly censured , yet surely to dread the futuic is 
more reasonable tlian to lament the past The bu 
siness of life is to go forwards he who sees evil in 
prospect meets it in his way , but he who catches it 
VoL VII U by 
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by retrospection Un ns back to find it. That winch 
IS leaied may sometimes be avoided, but that which 
IS icgietted to-day may be legietted again to-moi- 

lOlV. 

Regret is indeed useful and \iituous, and not 
only allowable but necessai^, when it tends to the 
amendment of life, or to admonition of errour which 
we may be again in dangci of coiiiimlting. But a 
very small pait of the moments spent in meditation 
on the past, produce any leasonable caution 01 sa- 
lutaiy soirow' Most of the moitifications that we 
ha\e suffered, aiose fiorn tlie concuncncc of local and 
temporary cncumstances, which can ncvci meet 
again, and most of 0111 disappointments have suc- 
ceeded those expectations, w-hicli life allows not to be 
foimed a second time. 

It would add much to liimian happiness, if an ait 
could be taught of forgetting all of winch the lemcm- 
brance is at once useless and afflictive, if that pain 
which never can end in plcasuie could be dnven to- 
tally away, that the miiid might peiform its functions 
w’lthout incumbrance, and the past might no longei 
cncioacli upon the piescnt. 

Little can be done w’ell to which the whole mind is 
not applied , the business of eveiy day calls for the 
day to which it is assigned; and he will have no 
leisure to regiet yestei day’s vexations w'ho icsolves 
not to have a new subject of rCgiet to-moirow\ 

But to forget or to lemember at pleasuie, aie 
equally beyond the power of man. Yet as memoiy 
may be assisted by method, an'd the decays of know'- 
ledge repaired by stated times of recollection, so 

the 
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the poucr of forgetting is capable of improvement 
Reason will by a resolute contest, prevail over imagi 
nation, and the power maj be obtained of transferring 
the attention as judgment shall direct 

The incursions of troublesome thoughts arc often 
violent and importunate, and it is not easy to a mmd 
accustomed to their inroads to expel them imme- 
diately by putting better images into motion , but this 
enemy of quiet is abo\c all others weakened by e\ery 
defeat, the reflection v^htch has been once over- 
powered and ejected, seldom rctums w ith any formid 
able vehemence 

Employment is the great instrument of intel- 
lectual dominion The mind cannot retire from 
Its enemy into total vacanc), or turn aside from one 
object but by passing to anotlier The gloomy and 
the resentful arc always found among those who 
have nothing to do, or v\lio do nothing We must 
be busy about good or evil, and he to whom the 
present offers nothing viill often be looking backward 
on the past 
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Numb 73. Saturday, Septeinher 8, 1759- 

'J^HIAT every man i\ould be lich if a wish 
conld obtain riches, is a position which I be- 
lieve few will contest, at least in a nation like ours, 
in which commerce has kindled an univeisal emu- 
lation of wealth, and in ivhicli money 1 eccives all tlic 
honours which aie the proper right of knowledge and 
of vhtue. 

Yet though we are all labouring for gold as for 
the chief good, and, by the natui al effort of un- 
wearied diligence, have found many expeditious 
methods of obtaining it, we have not been able to 
improve the art of using it, or to make it pro- 
duce more happiness tlian it afforded in foimer 
times, when every declaimer expatiated on its mis- 
chiefs, and every plulosopher taught his folloiveis to 
despise it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exor- 
bitant wealth are now at an end The rich aie 
neither way-laid by robbers, nor watched by in- 
foiiners ; there is nothing to be dreaded from pro- 
scriptions, or seizures The necessity of concealing 
treasure has long ceased ; no man now needs coun- 
terfeit medioenty, and condemn his plate and jewels 
to caverns and darkness, or feast his mind with the 
consciousness of clouded splendour, of finery which 
is useless till it is shoivn, and which he dares not 
show. 


In 
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In our tune llic poor arc strongly fcmplcd to 
assume the nppc'irancc of ucallh, but tlic i^eiltliy 
%cry nrcly desire to be thought poor, lor ve are 
all at full libcrt) to diaphy nchcs by c\ery mode 
of ostentation AVc fill our houses aitli useless 
ornaments, only to show that wc can buy them, 
co\cr our coaches with gold, and employ artists 
in tlie disco\cry of new fashions of expense, and 
yet It cannot be found that nchcs produce Imp 
pincss 

Of nchcs, as of every tiling else, the hope is 
more than the enjoyment, vihilcvvc consider tlicm 
as the means to be used, at some future time, for 
the attainincut of felicity, we press on our pur- 
suit ardently and vigorously, and tJmt ardour sc 
cures us from weanness of ourselves, but no sooner 
do we sit down to enjoy our acquisitions, than 
we find tlicm lusufiicicnt to fill up tlic vacuities of 
life 

One cause which is not always observed of the 
insufficiency of riclics is, tliat they very seldom 
make their owner rich To be ricli, is to have more 
than IS desired, and more tlian is wanted, to have 
sometliing which may be spent without reluctance, 
and scattered without care, with which the sudden 
demands of desire may be gratified, the casual 
freaks of fancy indulged or the unexpected oppor- 
tunities of benevolence improved 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fault 
There is another poverty to which the rich are ex- 
posed with less guilt by the officiousness of others 
Every man, eminent for exuberance of foitune, is 
u 3 surrounded 
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surrounded from morning to evening, and from even- 
ing to midnight, by fldtteiers, whose art of adulation 
consists in exciting artificial m ants, and in fonning new 
schemes ol piofusion. 

Tom Tranquil^ vhen he came to age, found himself 
in possession of a fortune, of v Inch the tv enticth part 
might perhaps have made him iicli IIis temper is 
easy, and his affections soft; he receives c\cry man 
with kindness, and hcais him nith ciedulity. His 
friends took care to settle him by giving him a nife, 
whom, having no particular inclination, he latiicr 
accepted than chose, because he was told that she 
was pioper for him. 

He ivas now to live with dignity pioportionate to 
his foitune What Ins foitune requires or admits 
Tbw- does not know’, foi he has little skill in compu- 
tation, and none of his fi lends think it their In- 
tel est to impiove it. If he w'as suffered to live by. 
his own choice, he w’ould leave evci'y tiling as he 
finds It, and pass through the world distinguished 
only by inoffensive gentleness. But the ministers of 
luxury have marked him out as one at whose ex- 
pense they may exercise their arts A companion, 
who had just learnerl the names of the Italian masters, 
runs from sale to sale, and buys pictuics, foi which 
Mr. Tranquil pays, without inquiimg w’here they 
shall be hung Another fills his gaiden with sta- 
tues, w’hich Tranquil w’lslies awaj*, but dares not 
remove. One of his fiieiids is learning aichitec- 
ture by building him a house, which he passed by, 
and inqulied to whom it belonged , another has 
been for three j^ears digging canals and raising 

mounts, 
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mounts, cutting t» CCS do*\n in oncplucc, and planting 
them n another, on \\liicli JiaiujuU looks \MtIi a 
serene inditTerence witliout asking what will be tlic 
cost Another projector tdls him that a watci 
work, like that of Vu\milcs^ will complUc the beau- 
ties of his seat, and Ia3S his draughts bcfoic 
him ftonqml turns his eyes upon them, and the 
artist begins Ills explanations, lianqml raises no 
objections, but orders him to begin the work, that 
lie may escape fioin talk, which he does not under 
«tand 

Thus a thousand hands are busy at his expense, 
w ilho Jt adding to his pie isurcs 1 Ic paj s and rcceiv Cs 
\asits, and has loitered in publick or m solitude, tall ing 
in summer of the town and m winter of the conntr), 
without knowing tint his fortune is impaired, till his 
steward told him this morning that he could pay the 
woil men no longer but by mortgaging a manor 
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Numb. 74 . Saturday, September 15 . 1759 ' 

J N the mythological pedigree of learning, me- 
mory IS made the molhei of the Muses, by 
■which the masteis of ancient \Msdom, pciiiaps, 
meant to show the necessity of stoi ing the mind co- 
piously nith tiuc notions, bcfoie the imagination 
should be suffered <0 foim fictions or collect em- 
bellishments , foi the noiKs of an ignorant poet can, 
afford nothing higher than pleasing sound, and 
fiction is of no other use than to display the treasures 
of memory 

The necessity of memory to the acquisition of 
knowledge is inevitably felt and univei sally allowed, 
so that scarcely any othei of the mental faculties are 
commonly considered as necessaiy to a student he 
that admires the pioficiency of anothei, alnays altn- 
butes it to the happiness of Ins memory , and he that 
laments his own defects, concludes nith a nish that 
his memoiy was better 

It IS evident, that ivhen the^poi\cr of retention is 
■vNcak, all the attempts at eminence ot knowledge 
must be vain , and as few are willing to be doomed 
to perpetual ignoiance, I may, perhaps, affoid con- 
solation to some that have fallen too easily into de- 
spondence, by observing that such weakness is, m my 
opinion, very rare, and that few have reason to com- 
plain of nature as unkindly sparing of the gifts of 
memoiy 


In 
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In the common buMncss of life, find the me 
rnor^ of one like tlml of nnotlu r, nnd honc^ll) im 
pule omi«^ions not to invoUmtor} forgctfiiliKss liut 
culpnhlc iinlUntion, butinlitcmn inquiries, fiilurc 
15 imputed rutber to naniof memory linn of tlili 
gcncc 

^\c cnn«idcr our'cKcs ns dcfirtnc in memory, 
cillitr bccui*^ \\L rcmcndicrlc^s than ^^c dcsin, or 
lc«s thnn uc suppo<c others U> riniemlx.r 

^femory is like nil other huimti po\tcrs \riili 
Mhicli no mnn cm bc«Uitie<! who nica<tircs tlitiii 
by what he cm conceive, or Ly wliat lie can desire 
He who<c mind is mo'^t aqncious, finds it much too 
narrow for his wi hes he that n.mcmlK.n> mo«t re 
incmbcrs little, compircd with wlinl lie forgtLs He 
therefore tint, after the pcni«al of n book, timh 
few ideas rcnininiug in ins mind, is not to consi kr 
the dmppomtmcut as pcculnr to lnm«clf, or to 
resign nil hojics of improvement, hccau c he docs 
not rcluin whut even the nutlior Ims pcrlinps for- 
gotten 

lie who compares Ins memory with that of 
others, is often too hasty to lament the mc()ua 
lity Nature has sometimes, indeed, nfiorded c\ 
nrnplcs of tnannous,<womlcrful, nnd pi^antick me 
mory Scoh^ej reports of himbclf that, in liis 
youUi, he could repeat above an hundred vcr&cs, 
having oicc read them, nnd decUrca, 
that he wrote Ins Commint upon Claudmn without 
consulting the text But not to hive such degrees 
of memory is no more to be lamented, thnn not to 
have the strcngtli of //erc«/e^, or the swiftness of 

Achilles 
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Achilles He that, in the chstiibution of good, lias 
unequal share with common men, may ]ustly be 
contented Where Iheie is no sinking dispaiity, 
it IS difficult to know of two which icnicinbeib 
most, and still moie difficult to disco\nei winch icads 
with gi eater attention, which has lenewcd the fust 
impiession by more liequcnt repetitions, oi by what 
accidental combination of ideas either mind might 
have united any paiticulai nanatne oi argument to 
its formei slock 

But memoiy, howcvei impaitially distributed, 
BO often decciws our tiusg that almost cveiy man 
attempts, by some aitifice or other, to secuic its 
fidelity. 

It is the piactice of many leaders to note, in tlic 
margin of their books, the most impoi taut passages, 
the strongest arguments, or the biightest sentiments 
Thus they load their minds with superfluous atten- 
tion,. lepiess the vehemence of cuiiosity by useless 
deliberation, and by frequent inteiiuption break the 
cm rent of nai ration or die chain of leason, and at 
last close the volume, and forget the passages and 
maiks together 

Others I have found unalterably persuaded, tliat 
nothing is certainly lemembered but what is trans- 
cribed, and they have theiefoie passed weeks and 
months in tiansfeinng large quotations to a com- 
mon-place book. Yet, w’liy any part oi a book, 
which can be consulted at pleasuie, should be co* 
pied, I was never able to discover The hand 
has no c’oser coirespondence with the mcmoiy than 
the eye. The act of writing itself -Oisiracts the 

thoughts, 
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thoughts, and uhat is read twice is commonly bet 
ter remembered than A\bit la tian‘;cnbcd This 
method, therefore, consumes time, without assisting 
memoiy 

The true art of memory is tlic art of attention 
No man will read with much advantafic, who is not 
able, at pleasu •€, to c\acuntc Ins mind, or who brings 
not to his author an intdlc tdcfccitcd and pure, nci 
ther turbid with care, norngitatcd by pleasure Iflhe 
repositones of thought arc already full, what can 
the) receive’ If tlic mind is cmplojcd on the pastor 
future, llic book will be licld before the c)es in 
vain ■\Vhat is read with delight is commonl) retained, 
because pleasure alwajs secures nlltntion but the 
books which arc consulted by occasional nccessd), and 
pcrubcdwitmmpalitnce, seldom leave any traces on 
the mind 
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Numb. 75. Saturday, Septemhcr 22, i 759 * 


J N the time when Bassora was considered as the 

school of Asia^ and flounshcd by the 1 eputation 
of its professors, and the confluence of its students, 
among the jjupils that listened round the chair of 
Albumazar, was Gelaleddm, a native of 2mn is, m 
Persia, a young man amiable in his manners and 
beautiful in his foi m, of boundless curiosity, inces- 
sant diligence, and inesistible genius, of quick appre- 
hension and tenacious memoi}", accurate nithout 
narrowness, and eager for novelty without incon- 
stancy. 

No sooner did Gelaleddm appear at Basso? a, than 
his virtues and abilities raised him to distinction 
He passed from class to class, latlier admired than 
envied by those Mtiom the lapidity of his progress left 
behind , he was consulted by his fellow-students as an 
oraculoLis guide, and admitted as a competent auditor 
to the conferences of the sages 

After a few years, having passed through all the 
exercises of probation, Gelaleddm nas invited to a 
professor’s seat, and intieated to increase the splen- 
dour of Bassora. Gelaleddm affected to deliberate 
on the proposal, with which, before he considered it, 
he resolved to comply , and next morning retired to a 
garden planted for the recreation of the students, and 
entering a solitary walk, began to meditate upon his 
future life 


“If 
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“ If I am thus eminent, said he, m the regions 
“ of literature, I shall be yet more conspicuous in 
“an} other place, if I should now devote myself 
“ to study and retirement, I must pass my life in 
* silence, unacquainted with the delights of wealth, 
“ the influence of power, tlie pomp of greatness, 
“ and the charms of elegance, witli all that man 
envies and desires, with all that keeps the world 
“ in motion, by the hope of gaming or the fear of 
“ losing it I will therefore depart to Tauns, where 
the Persian monarch resides in all the splendour 
“of absolute dominion my reputation will fly 
“before me, my arrnal will be congratulated by 
“ my kinsmen and my friends, I shall sec the c}cs 
“of those who predict my greatness sparkling wiili 
“ exultation, and the faces of those that once 
“ despised me clouded ivith envy, or counterfeiting 
“ kindness by artificial smiles I will show my 
“ wisdom by my discourse, andm} moderation by my 
'“silence, I will instruct the modest with easy 
“ gentleness, and repress the ostentatious by season- 
“ able superciliousness My apartments will be 
crowded by the inquisitive and the vain, by those 
“that honour and those that rival me, my name 
“will soon reach the court, I shall stand before 
“the throne of the emperor, the judges of the law 
“will confess my w isdom, and the nobles will con 
“ tend to heap gifts upon me If I shall find that my 
“ merit, like that »of otliers, excites malignity, or 
“ feel myself tottermg on tlie seat of elevation I 
“ may at last retire to academical obscurity, and 
“ become, in my lowest state, a professor of Bas 
“ sora • 


Having 
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Having thus settled his determinationj hedeclaied 
to his fi lends his design of visiting Taiai^, and saw, 
•with more pleasLiie than hevcntincd to cxprcbS, the 
regiet with which he was dismi'^sed. He could not 
bear to delay the honouis to which he was destined, 
and therefore hastened away, and in a short lime 
enteied the capital of Pona He was immediately 
immersed in the crow-d, and passed unobseived to 
his father’s house He entered, and was received, 
though not unkindly, }ct witliout any excess of fond- 
ness or exclamations of laptuie His father had, in 
his absence, suffered many losses, and Gdalcddin 
was considered as an additional buidcn to a falling 
family. 

When he recoveied from his surprise, he began to 
display his acquisitions, and piactised all the arts of 
nariation and disquisition ; but the poor Jiave no lei- 
SHie to be pleased with eloquence ; they heard his ar- 
gmnents w'lthout leflection, and his pleasanti les w ithout_ 
a smile. He then applied himself singly to his brother^ 
and sisteis, but found them all chained down by in- 
variable attention to their own foi tunes, and insensible 
of any other excellence than that w Inch could bring 
some lemedy foi indigence 

It was now known in the neighbourhood, that 
Gelaleddm was retuined; and he sate for some days 
in expectation that the learned w’ould visit him for 
consultation, or the great for entertainment But 
who will be pleased or instructed in the mansions of 
povcity ^ He then fiequen ted places of publick resort, 
and endeavouied to attiact notice by the copiousness 
of his talk The sprightly were silenced, and went 
S.W ay to censure, m some other place, his arrogance 

and 
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and 111"? pedantrv , and llic dull listened quietly for a 
and then wondered why anj man «liould take 
puns to obtain so much knowledge which would never 
do him "ood 

lie next solicited the vi^icrs for employment, not 
doubting but his service would be eagerly accepted 
He was told by one, tint there was no vauincy m 
his office , by anotlicr, tint Ins merit was above any 
patronage but tint of the emperor , by a third, tint 
he would not forget him , and by the chief visicr, tint 
he did not think literature of any great use in publick 
business He was sometimes admitted to their tables, 
where he exerted his wit, and diffused his know Icdgt , 
but he observed, that where, by endeavour or acci- 
dent, he had remarkably excelled, he was seldom 
invited a second tinta 

He now returned to Sassora, vreaned and disgusted, 
but confident of resuming his former rank, and revel- 
ling again in satiety of praise But hewho liad been 
neglected at Tauns, was not much regarded at Ba^~ 
sora, he was considered ns a fugitive, who returned 
only because he could live in no other place hiii 
companions found tliat they had formerly overnted 
his abilities, and he lived long without notice or 
esteem 
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Numb. 76 . Saturday, Sqyfanher 1759* 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

^ WAS much pleased ^\ith j’our lidicule of those 
sliallow criticks, ^hose judgment, though often 
light as far as It goes, j^ct 1 caches only to inferiour 
beauties , and who, unable to comprehend tlie whole, 
judge only by parts, and fiom thence detei mine the 
merit of extensive woiks But there is another kind 
of critick still worse, uiio judges by narrow rules, 
and those too often false, and ^\hlcll, though they 
should be ti ue, and founded on nature, ill lead him 
but a very little way toward tlie just estimation of 
the sublime beauties in works of genius, foi what- 
ever part of an art can be executed or criticised by 
rules, tliat part is no longer the work of genius, 
w'hich implies excellence out of the reach of rules 
Poi my own part I profess myself an Idle?', and loi-^e 
to give my judgment, such as it is, horn my imme- 
diate perceptions, without much fatigue of tliink- 
ing; and I am of opinion, that if a man has not 
those peiceptions nght, it will be vam for him to en- 
deavour to supply their place by rules, which may 
enable him to talk moie learnedly, but not to dis- 
tinguish more acutely. Anotlier reason w'hich has 
lessened my affection for the study of ciiticism is, 
that criticks, so far as I have observed, debar them- 
selves 
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selves fiom receiving any pleasure from the polite 
arts, at the same time that they profess to lo\e and 
admire them for these rules, being always upper- 
most, give them such a propensity to criticise, tliat, 
instead of giving up the reins of their imagination 
into their author s hands, their frigid mmds are em 
ployed in examining whether the perfoimance be ac- 
cording to the rules of art 

To those who are resolved to be cnticks in spite 
of nature, and at the same time have no great dis- 
position to much reading and study, I wouU recom 
mend to them to assume tlie character of connoisseur, 
which may be purchased at a much cheaper rate than 
that of d cntick m poetry The remembrance of a 
few names of painters, with tlieir general characters) 
witli a few rules of the academy, which they may 
pick up among the paintera, will go a great way to 
wards making a very notable oinnoisseur 

With a gentleman of this cast, I visited last week 
the Cartoons Hampton court f he was just returned 
from Italy, a connoisseur of course, and of course 
his mouth full of nothing but the grace of Raffaelle, 
the purity ot Homenichino, the learning of Poussin, 
the air of Guido, the greatness of taste of the Cha- 
raches, and the sublimity and grand contorno of 
jHichael Angelo with all the rest of the cant of cn 
ticism, which he emitted with that volubility which 
generally those orators have who annex no ideas to 
their words 

As we were passing through the rooms, in our 
way to the gallery, I made him observe a whole 
length of Chailes the First by Vandyke, as a perfect 

VoL VII X representation 
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representation of the character as well as the figure 
of the man. He agreed it was very fine, but it 
wanted spirit and contrast, and had not the flow- 
ing line, without which a figure could not possibly 
be graceful. When we entered the galleiy, I 
thought I could perceive him recollecting his 
rules by which he was to criticise Haffaelle I shall 
pass over his observation of the boats being too 
little, and other criticisms of that kind, till we 
arrived at St Paul preaching This,” says he, 
“ IS esteemed the most excellent of all the cartoons ; 
■what nobleness, what dignity, there is in that figure 
of St. Paul f and yet what an addition to that 
nobleness could Raffaellc have given, had the art 
of contrast been known in his time ' but, above 
all, the flowing line, ■winch constitutes grace and 
beauty’ You i\ould not have then seen an up- 
right figuie standing equally on both legs, and 
both hands stretched forward in the same direction, 
and his drapery, to all appearance, without the 
least art of disposition.” The following picture is 
the Charge to Peter. Heie,” says he, “ are 
twelve upright figures , wliat a pity it is tliat 
facile was not acquainted with the pyramidal prin- 
ciple • He would then have eontrived the figures 
in the middle to have been on highei ground, or 
the figures at the extiemities stooping or lying, 
which would not only have formed the gioup into 
the shape of a pyramid, but likewise contiasted the 
standing figures Indeed,” added he, “ I have 
often lamented that so great a genius as Raffaelle 
had notli\ed in this enlightened age, since the ait 

has 
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has been reduced to principles, and had had his 
education in one of the modem academies, what 
glorious works might ue then have expected from 
his divine pencil ' * ’ 

I shall trouble you no longer with my friend s ob 
servations which, I suppose, you are now able to 
continue by yourself It is curious to observe, that, 
at the same time that great admiration is pretended 
for a name of fixed reputation, objections are raised 
against those very qualities by i\hich that great name 
was acquired 

Those critics are continually lamenting that 
Raffaelle had not the colouring and harmony of 
RubenSf or the light and shadow of Rembrant, ^nth- 
out considering how much the gay harmony of 
the former, and affectation of the latter, would 
take fi’om the dignity of Raffaelle , and yet Ru 
hens had great harmony, and Rembrant under- 
stood light and shadow but what may be an ex- 
cellence in a lower class of painting, becomes a 
blemish in a higher, as the quick, spntely turn, 
which is the life and beauty of epigrammatick com 
positions, would but ill suit with the majesty of he- 
roick poetry 

To conclude I would not be thought to infer, 
from any thmg that has been said, that rules are ab- 
solutely unnecessary , but to censure scrupulosity, a 
servile attention to minute exactness, which is some- 
times inconsistent with higher excellency, and t> lost 
in the blaze of expanded genius 

I do not know ivhether jou ivill think painting a 
general subject By inserting this letter, perhaps, 
x. 2 you 
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you •svill incur the censure a man would deserve, 
whose business being to entertain a whole room, 
should turn his back to the company, and talk to a 
particular person. 

I am, SIR, Scc,'^ 

* Sn Joshua Ilcynnlds 


Numb. 77. Sa-turday, Odobe ?' 6 , 1759. 

1^'' ASY poehy is universally adrniied , but I know 
^ not whethci any lulc has yet been fi\Cfl, by 
which it maybe decided u hen poetry can be pio- 
peily called easy. Horace has told us, that it is such 
as eoery reader hopes io equals but ajler long labour 
finds unattainable This is a Aciy loose descrip- 
tion, m which only the effect is noted , tlie qualities 
w'hich produce this effect lemain to be investigated 
Easy ppepyjs that m, 'which natuial thoughts jire 
expressed without violence to the language The 
discriminating character of ease consists principally 
in the diction , for all true poetiy requiics that the 
sentiments be natuial Lan^uaiie suffers violence 

O O 

by harsh or by daring figures, by transposition, by 
unusual acceptations of woids, and by any license, 
which w'ould be avoided by a water of prose. 
Where any aitifice appears m the constiuction of 
the veise, that verse is no longer easy. Any epithet 

which 
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^\hIch can be ejected nilhout diminution of the 
sense, any cunous iteration of tlie same word, and 
all unusual, thougii not ungrammatical structure of 
*!peccli, destroy the grace of easy poetrj 

The first lints of Popes Iltad nfiTord examples of 
many licenses nhich an easy unter must decline 

Achllts uralh to Greece the dtrtfvl tpnng 
Of noei unnumberd heavnly Goddess sing 
TJic wrath hich hurt d to Pluto s gloomy rngn 
Tlie souls of mtghly chiefs uulimely slam 

In tlic first couplet the language 15 distorted by 
inversions, clogged uiUi superfluities, and clouded 
by a harsh metaphor , and in the second there are 
two nords u«cd m an uncommon sense, and two 
epithets inserted only to lengthen the line, all these 
practices may in a long work easily be pardoned, 
but they always produce some degree of obscunty 
nnd ruggedness 

Easy poetry has been so long excluded by ambi- 
tion of ornament, and luxuriance of imagery, that 
its nature seems now to be forgotten Affectation, 
however opposite to case, is sometimes mistaken 
for It and those who aspire to gentle elegance, 
collect female phrases and fashionable barbarisms, 
and imagine tliat style to be easy which custom has 
made familiar Sucli was the idea of the poet who 
wrote the follow ing verses to a countess cutting papa 

Pallas j,rew xap nsh once and odd 
She would not do the least rtght thing 
Either for Goddess or for God 

Nor work nor play nor paint, nor sing 

X 3 Jove 
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Jove frownU “ Use (he cry’d) those eyes 
“ So skilful, and those hands so taper , 

“ Do something exquisite and wise” 

She bow'd, obey’d him, and cut paper. 

This vexing him who gave her birth. 

Thought by all Heaven a burning shame, 

What docs she next, but bids on earth 
Her Burlington do just the same ? 

Pallas, you give yourself strange airs ; 

But sure you’ll find it hard to spoil 
The sense and taste of one that bears 
The name of Savile and of Bogle 

Alas ' one bad example shown, 

How quickly all the sex pursue » 

See, madam * see the arts o’ertbrown 
Between John Overton and you. 

It is the prerogative of easy poeti*y to be under- 
stood as long as the language lasts ; but modes of 
speech, which owe tlieir prevalence only to modish 
folly, or to the eminence of those that use them, die 
aw^ay with their inventors, and their meaning, in a 
few years, is no longer known. 

Easy poetry is commonly sought in petty com- 
/ positions upon minute subjects ; but ease, though it 
excludes pomp, will admit greatness. Many lines 
in Catd^ sohloquy are at once easy and sublime ; 

' ’Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man 

If there's a power above us, 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Thro’ all her works, he must delight m virtue. 

And that which he delights m must be happy. 


Nor 
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J Nor IS else more contrary to wit than to sublimity , 
tire celebrated stinza of Cawley on a lady elaborately 
dressed, loses nothing of its freedom by the spirit of 
the sentiment 

Th adorning thee vritli so much art 

Ts but a barbrous skill ^ 

Tis like the pois ning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill 

Caa)ley seems to ha\e possessed tlie pouer of wnt- 
mg easily beyond any other of our poets yet his 
pursuit of remote thought led him often into harsh 
ness of expression JValler often attempted, but sel- 
dom attained it , for he is too frequently dnven into 
transpositions The poets, from the time of Drydtn^ 
have gradually advanced in embellishment, and con- 
sequently departed from simplicity and ease 

To require from any author many pieces of easy 
poetry, rvould be indeed to oppress him with too 
hard a task It is less difficult to wnte a volume of 
lines swelled ^vlth epithets, brightened by figures, 
and stiffened by transpositions, than to produce a few 
couplets graced only by naked elegance and simple 
punty, which require so much care and skill, that 
I doubt w hether any of our authors have yet been 
able, for twenty lines together, nicely to observe the 
true definition of easy poetry 
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78. Saturday, October 13, 3 759' 


J HAVE passed the summer in one of tliose 
places to Mhich a mineral spung gives the idle 
and luxurious an annual reason for resoiting, iriien- 
ever they fancy themselves offended by the heat of 
London What is the ti uc motive of this periodical 
assembly, I have never 3^et been able to discover. 
The greater part of the visitants neither feel diseases 
nor fear them. What pleasure can be expected 
more than the vaiiety of the journey, I know not^ 
for the numbers aie too gicat for privacy, and too 
small foi diveision. As each is knoun to be a spy 
upon the rest, they all live m continual restraint ; and 
having but a narrow range for censuie, tliey gratify 
Its cravings by preying on one another. 

But eveiy condition has some advantages In 
this confinement, a smaller ciicle affords opportu- 
nities for more exact observation The glass tliat 
magnifies Its object contiacts the sight to a point ; 
and the mind must be fixed upon a single character 
to remark its minute peculianties. The quality or 
habit which passes unobsei ved in the tumult of suc- 
cessive multitudes, becomes conspicuous when it is 
offeied to the notice day after day, and perhaps I 
have, without any distinct - notice, seen thousands ' 
like my late companions,* for wdien the scene can 
be varied at pleasuie, a slight disgust turns us 

aside 
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aside before a deep impression can be made upon 
the mind 

There \\ai3 a select set, supposed to be dislm 
guishcd by superiority of intellects, ho always passed 
the evening togetlicr To be admitted to tlicir con- 
>crsation was the highest lionour of the place, many 
youtlis aspired to distinction, by pretending to occa 
sional invitations , and the ladies were often wishing 
to be men, that they might partake the pleasures of 
learned society 

I know not whether by merit or destiny, I was, 
soon after my amval, admitted to this envied party, 
which I frequented till I Imd learned Uic art b) which 
each endeavoured to support his character 

7bw •SVcjcfywas a\chcmcnt assertor of uncontro 
verted truth, and by keeping himself out of the 
reach of contradiction had acquired all llic confi- 
dence which tlie consciousness of irresistible abili- 
ties could have given I was once mentioning a 
man of eminence, and, after liaving recounted his 
virtues, endeavoured to rcpixjsent him full), by 
mentioning his faults 5rr, said Mr Steady that 
he has faults I can easily beltevey for a.ho is uifhout 
them ^ No man, Sii , ts imo alive, among the innu 
merable multitudes that ^oaim upon the earth, how* 
ever wise, or however good, who has not, in some 
degree, his failings and his faults If there he any 
man faultless, bung him forth into publicl new, 
show him openly, and let hm be known , but I will 
venture to affirm, and, till the contra? y be plainly 
shown, shall always maintain, that no such man ts 
to he found Tell not me, Sti, of impeccability and 

perfection, 
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, perfection , such talk ts for those that are stronger s 
m the worlds I have seen several nations^ and con- 
versed with all ranks of people ; I have known the 
great and the mean, the learned and the ignorant, 
the old and the young, the clerical and the lay, hut 
I have never found a man without a fault , and I 
suppose shall die in the opinion, that to be human is 
to be frail. 

To all this noUiing could be opposed. I listened 
with a hanging head ; Mr Steady \odke.d. lound on 
the hearers with tnumph, and saw every eye congra- 
tulating his victory; he departed, and spent the 
next morning in following those who retired from the 
company, and telling them, with injunctions of se- 
crecy, how poor Spritely began to take liberties with 
men wiser than himself; but that he suppressed him 
by a decisive argument, which’ put him totally to 
silence. 

Dick Snug is a man of sly remark and pithy sen- 
tentiousness : he never immerges himself m the stream 
of conversation, but lies to catch his companions in 
the eddy, he is often veiy successful in (breaking 
narratives and confoundmg eloquence. ' A gentle- 
man, giving the history of one of his acquaintance, 
made mention of a lady that had many lovers * Then, 
said Dick, she was either handsome or rich. This 
observation being well received, Dick watched the 
progress of the tale ; and, hearing of a man lost in a 
sliipwreck, remarked, that no man was ever drowned 
upon dry land. 

Will Startle is a man of exquisite sensibility, 
whose delicacy of frame and quickness of discern- 
ment, subject him to impressions from the slightest 

causes ; 
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causes, andnlio therefore passes his life beta eon 
rapture and horrour, in quuenngs of delight, or con 
vulsions of disgust His emotions arc too violent for 
many words, liis thoughts are always discorcred by 
exclamations odious, horrid, detestable, and 

s-teet, charming, delightful, astonishing, compose 
almost his whole vocabulary, which ho utters with 
vanous contortions and gesticulations, not easily 
related or desenbed 

Jacl Solid IS a man of much reading who utters 
nothing but quotabons but having been, I sup. 
pose, too confident of his memory, he has for 
some time neglected his books, and his stock 
grows etery day more scanty Mr Solid has 
found an opportunity every night to repeat, from 
Hudilras, 

DoubtleS3 tb« pleasure is os great 

Of being cheated as to cheat , 

and from IFdller, 

Poets lose half the praise they vrould have got 
\\ ere it but known that they discreetly blot 

Dick Misty IS a man of deep research, and for- 
cible penetration Otlicrs arc content tvith super- 
ficial appearances, but Did. holds, that there is 
no effect without a cause, and values himself upon 
his power of explaining the difficult, and dis- 
playing the abstruse Upon a dispute among us, 
which of two young strangers was more beautiful, 
Vou, says Mr Mtsty^ turning to me, like Ama 
ranthia better than Chlons I do not wonder at the 

preferenect 
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preference, for the came is evident’, there is in man 
a pel Lcpiwn of hai mom), and a sensibihii) of per- 
fection, which touches the finer fibres of the mental 
texture , and Inforc 1 eason can descend fi oni her 
throne, to pass her sentence upon the things com- 
pared, drives us towai ds the object proportioned to 
our J acuities, by an impulse gentle, yet irresistible ; 
for the harmonick system of the Universe, and the 
reciprocal magnetism of similar natures, arc always 
operating towai ds confoimity and union, nor can 
the powers of the soul cease from agitation, till they 
find something on which they can repose. To this 
nothing was opposed, and Amauinihia A\as ac- 
knowledged to excel Chloris. 

Of the rest you may expect an account from, 

SIR, yours, 

llOBlX SmiTELT, 
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Numb 79 Siturday, October 20, 1759 
To /Ae I D L E R 


SIR, 

Y OUR acceptance of a former letter on painting 
gives me encouragement to offer a few more 
sketches on the same subject 

Amongst the painters, and the writers on painting 
there is one maxim universally admitted and conti 
nually inculcated Imitate nature is tlie invariable 
rule, but I know none who have explained in what 
manner this rule is to be understood the conse- 
quence of which IS, that every one tikes it in the 
most obvious sense that objects are represented na 
turally when they have such relief that they seem 
real It may appear strange, perhaps, to hear this 
sense of the rule disputed but it must be considered 
that, if the excellency of a painter consisted only in 
this 1 ind of imitation, painting must lose its rani, 
ind be no longer considered as a liberal art, and 
sistei to poetry this imitation being merely mecha- 
nical, in which the ^lowest intellect is always sure to 
succeed best , for the painter of genius cannot 
stoop to drudgery in v\hidi the understanding has 
no part, and what pretence has the art to claim 
kindred with poetry, but by its powers over the ima 
gmation^ To this power the painter of genius di 
rects him , in thu sense he studies nature, and often 

arrives 
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arrives at his end, even Ijy being unnatiiial in th^ 
confined sense of the \\o)d 

TJie gland style of painting requires this minute 
attention to be carefully avoided, and most be kept 
as separate fiom it as the style of poetry from that 
of history Poetical oi naments destroy that air of 
truth and plainness Mhicli ought to characteiizc his- 
tory ; but the vciy being ot poetry consists in dcpait- 
ing fiom this plain naiiation, and adopting every 
oinainent that will vvaim the imagination To cle- 
siie to see the excellencies of each st^le united, to 
mingle the Dutch with the Italian school, is to join 
conti arieties which cannot subsist together, and w hich 
destroy the efficacy of each other. The Italian, at- 
tends only to the invaiiable, the gieat and general 
ideas which aie fixed and inheicnt in uriiveisal 
nature; the Dutch, on the conti ary, to literal truth 
and a minute exactness in the detail, as I may say, 
of nature modified by accident The attention to 
these petty peculiarities is the veiy cause of this na- 
turalness so much admired m the Dutch pictures, 
wdiich, if we suppose it to be a beauty, is certainly 
of a lower order, which ought to give place to a 
beauty of a supeiioi kind, since one cannot be ob- 
tained but by departing fiom tlie other. 

If my opinion was asked concerning the woiks ot 
Michael Angelo, w'hether the}^ w ould receive any ad- 
vantage fiom possessing this mechanical meiit, I 
should not sci uple to say they would not only re- 
ceive no advantage, but w^ould lose, in a great mea- 
suie, the effect which they now have on every mind 
susceptible of great and noble ideas. His woiks 
may be said to be all genius and soul; and why 

should 
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should they be loaded with heav\ matter, which can 
only counteract hib purpose by retarding the pro 
gress of the imagination '* 

If this opinion should be thought one of the wild 
extravagancies of enthusiasm, I shall only say, that 
tho e who censure it are not conversant in the work& 
of the great mastero It is very difficult to deter- 
mine the exact degree of enthusiasm that the arts of 
painting and poetry may admit Tliere may per 
haps be too great an indulgence, as well as too great 
a restraint of imagination, and if the one produce^ 
incoherent monsters, the other produces what is full 
as bad, lifeless insipidity An intimate knowledge 
of the passions, and good sense, but not common 
sense, must at last determine its limits It has been 
thought, and I believe witli reason, that Michael An- 
gelo sometimes transgressed those limits, and I think 
I have seen figures of him of which it was very dif 
ficult to determine whether they were in the highest 
degree sublime or extremely ridiculous Such faults 
may be said to be the ebullitions of genius , but at 
least he had this men^ that he never was insipid, 
and whatever passion his works may excite, they will 
always escape contempt 

"W hat I have had under consideration is the sub- 
hmest style, particularly that of Michael Angelo, the 
Home? of painting Other kinds may admit of this 
naturalness, which of the lowest kind is the chief 
merit , but in painting as in poetry, the highest style 
has the least of common nature 

'One may very safely recommend a little more en 
thusiasm to the modem pamters, too much is cer 
tainly not the vice of the present age The Italians 

seem 
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seem to have been continually declining in this re- 
spect from the time of Michael Angelo to that of 
Carlo Maratti, and from thence to the very bathos 
of insipidity to which they are now sunk; so that 
there is no need of remarking, that where I men- 
tioned the Italian painters in opposition to the Dutch, 
I mean not the modems, but the heads of the old 
Roman Bolognian school?, , nor did I mean to in- 
clude m my idea of an Italian painter, t)ie Venetian 
school, which may be said to be the Dutch part of 
the Italian genius 1 have only to add a void of 
advice to the painters, that, however excellent they 
may be m painting naturally, they would not flatter 
'themselves veiy much upon it, and to the con- 
noisseurs, that when they see a cat or fiddle painted 
so finely, that, as the phrase is, It looks os if you could 
tale it up, they would not for that reason imme- 
diately compare the painter to Raffaclle and Michael 
Angelo^, 


* By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Numb 80 Saturt>\\, 27, 1759 

^ j ■'HAT every da} has its pams and sotrows is 
universally experienced, and almost univer- 
sally contessed , but let us not attend only to mourn 
ful truths, if we look impartially about us, vve shall 
find that every day has likewise its pleasures and its 

joys 

The time la now come when Die town is again be- 
ginning to be full and the rusticated beauty sees an 
end of her banishment Those whom the tyranny of 
foshion had condemned to pass the summer among 
shades and brooks, are now preparing to return to 
plajs, balls, and assemblies, with health restored by 
retirement and spirits kindled bv expectation 

Many a mind, which has languished some months 
without emotion or desire, now feels a sudden renova 
tion of Its faculties It was long ago observ ed by Fytha 
goras, that ability and necessity dwell near each other 
She tliat wandered in the garden without sense of its 
fragiance and lay day aftei day stretched upon a 
couch behind a green curtain, unwilling to wake, and 
unable to sleep, now summons her thoughts to consider 
whichofher last years clothes shall be seen again and 
to anticipate the raptures of a new suit , the day and 
the night are now filled with occupation , the laces, 
which were too fine to be worn among rusticks, are 
taken from the boxes and reviewed, and the eye is no 
sooner closed after its labours, than whole shops of 
silk busy the fanej 
VOL. VII 


Y 
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But happiness is nothing if it is not knonii, and 
very little if it is not envied Before the clay of de- 
parture a week is always appropnated to tiie payment 
and reception of ccicinonial visits, atwhicii nothing 
can be mentioned but the dehglits of London The 
lady who is hastening to the scene of action flutters 
her wings, displays her piospects of fclicit), tells how 
she grudges every moment of delay, and, in the pre- 
sence of ttiose whom she knows condemned to stay at 
home, IS sure to wonder b}' what arts hie can he 
made supportable through a winter in the countiy, and 
to tell how often, amidst the ecstasies of an opera, she 
shall pity those friends whom she Iras lett behind. 
Her hope of giving pain is seldom disappointed 5 tlic 
affected indifference of one, the faint congratulations of 
another, the wishes of some openly confessed, and 
the silent dejectron of the rest, all exalt her opinion 
of her own superiority. 

But, hovrever we may labour for our ow n decep- 
tion, truth, though unwelcome, 'wiU sometimes in- 
trude upon the mind They who have already en- 
joyed the crowds and noise of the great city, knovr 
that their desire to return is little moie than the lest- 
lesness of a vacant mind, that they are not so much 
led by hope as driven by disgust, and wish rather to 
leave the country than to see the town. There is 
commonly in every coach a passenger enwrapped in 
silent expectation, whose joy is more sinceie and 
whose hopes are more exalted. The virgin whom 
the last summer released from her governess, and 
who is now going betw^een her mother and her aunt 
to try the fortune of her wit and beauty, suspects no 
fallacy in the gay representation. She believes her- 
self 
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self passing into another %\orld, and images as 

an elysian region, niliere every hour has its proper 
pleasure, ivherc nothing is seen but the blaze of 
^\ealth, and nothing heard but merriment and flattery , 
Mhere the morning always rises on a show, and the 
evening closes on a ball, where the eyes are used onl^ 
to sparkle, and the feet only to dance 

Her aunt and her mother amuse themsehes on the 
road, with telling her of dangers to be dreaded, and 
cautions to be observed She hears them as they 
heard their predecessors, with incredulity or contempt 
She sees that they have ventured and escaped , and 
one of the pleasures which she promises herself is to 
detect their falsehoods, and be freed from their ad 
monitions 

We are inclined to believe those whom we do not 
know, because they liavc never deceived us The fair 
adventurer may perhaps listen to the Idler, w^hom she 
cannot suspect of nvalry or malice yet he scarcely 
expects to be credited when he tells her, that her 
expectations will likewise end m disappointment 

The uniform necessities of human nature produce 
in a great measuie uniformity of life, and for part of 
the day make one place like another to dress and 
to undress to eat and to sleep, are the same in Lon 
don as in the country The supernumerary hours 
have indeed a great variety both of pleasure and of 
pain The stranger gazed on by multitudes at her 
first appearance in the Park, is perhaps on the highest 
summit of female happiness but how great is the 
angui h when the novelty of another face draws her 
worshippers away’ The heart may leap for a time un 
der a fine gow n , but the sight of a gown yet finer puts 
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an end to rapture In the first row at an opera two 
hours may be happily passed in listening to the musick 
on the stage, and watching the glances of the com- 
pany , but how Aull the night end in despondency 
when she that imagined herself the sovereign of the 
place, sees lords contending to lead Ins to her chair! 
There is little pleasure in conveisation to her whose 
wit is regarded but m the second place; and who can 
dance with ease or spirit that sees Amaryllis led out 
before her^* She that fancied nothing but a succession 
of pleasures, wall find herself engaged without design 
m numberless competitions, and mortified without 
provocation with numbeiless afflictions. 

But I do not mean to extinguish that ardour which 
I w'lsh to moderate, or. to discourage those whom I 
am endeavounng to restrain. To know the world is 
necessary, since we weie born for the help of one 
another , and to know it early is convenient, if it be 
only that we may learn eaily to despise it. She that 
bungs to London a mind well prepaied for improve- 
ment, though she misses her hope of uninterrupted 
happiness, will gain in return an opportunity of adding 
knowledge to vivacity, and enlarging innocence to 
virtue. 
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Numb 81 Saturday, 3, 1759 

A S thQ English army was parsing towards 

along a soft savanna between a mountain and 
a lake, one of the petty chiefs of the inland re 
gions stood upon a rock surrounded by his clan, 
and from behind the shelter of the buahes con- 
templated the ait and regularity of Einopean war 
It was evening the tents were pitched he ob 
served the secunty w ith which the troops rcste 1 in 
the night and the order with which the march 
was renewed in the morning He continued to 
pursue them with his eye till they could be seen 
no longer, and then stood for some time silent and 
pensive 

Then returning to his followers, “My children^ 
“ (said he) I have often ieard from men hoary 
“ w ith long life, that there was a time when our 
“ ancestors were absolute lords of the woods, the 
“ meadows, and the lakes, wherever the c^e can 
“ reach or the foot can pass They fished and 
“ hunted, feasted and danced, and when they 
“ were weary lay down under the first thicket^ 
“ without danger, and without fear They changed 
“ their habitations as the seasons required, con 
‘ venience prompted, or cunositv allured them 
‘‘ and sometimes gathered tlie fruits of the moun 
T 3 “ Xain, 
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“ tain, and sometimes sported in canoes along the 
“ coast.' 

“ Many years and ages are supposed to have 
“ been thus passed in plenty and security, ivhen, 
“ at last, a new race of men entered our country 
“ from the great ocean They enclosed themselves 
“ in habitations of stone, which our ancestors 
“ could neither entei by violence nor destroy by 
‘‘ fire. Tliey issued from those fastnesses, some- 
times, covered like the armadillo with shells, 
“ from which the lance rebounded on the stiiker, 
“ and sometimes earned by mighty beasts which 
“ had never been seen in our vales or forests, of 
“ such strength and swiftness, tliat flight and op- 
“ position were vain alike Those invaders ranged 
“ over the continent, slaughtering m their rage 
“ those that resisted, and those that submitted, in 
their mirth. Of those that lemamed, some weie 
“ buried in caveins, and condemned to dig metals 
“ for their masteis ; some were employed m tilling 
“ the ground, of which foreign tyrants devour the 
“ produce , and, w'hen the sword and the mines 
“ have destroyed the natives, they supply their 
place by human beings of another colour, bi ought 
from some distant country to perish here under 
“ toil and torture. 

“ Some there are who boast their humanity, and 
“ content themselves to seize our chaces and 
fisheries, who drive us from every track of ground 
where fertility and pleasantness invite them to 
settle, and make no war upon us except wlien we 
intrude upon our own lands. 

“ Others 
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** Others pretend to have purchased a right of 
** residence and tyranny, but suidy the insolence 
“ of such bargains is more offensive than the avoued 
** and open dominion of force What reward can 
induce the po'^sessorof a couitry to admit a stranger 
“ more powerful than himself? Iraudorterrourmust 
“ operate in such contracts, either they promised 
‘ protection which they never have afforded, orin- 
struclion which they never imparted We hoped 
to be secured by their favour from some other evil, 
“ or to learn the arts of Europe, by which we might 
** be able to secure ourselves Their power they ne- 
*' ver have exerted mour defence, and their arts they 
have studiously concealed from us Their treaties 
are only to deceive, and their traffick only to 
defraud us They have a wntten law among them, 
of which they boast as derived from Him who made 
“ the earth and «ea, and by which they profess to 
“ believe that man will be made happy when life 
shall forsake him Whv is not tins law coinmu- 
nicated to us^ It is concealed because it is violated 
** For how can they preach it to an Indian nation 
when I am told that one of its first precepts forbids 
** them to do to others what they would not that 
“ others should do to them *' 

“ But the time perhaps is now approaching when 
“ the pride of usurpation shall be crushed, and the 
cruelties of invasion shall be revenged The sons 
of rapacity have now drawn their swords upon each 
other, and referred their claims to the decision of 
war let us. look unconcerned upon the slaughter, 
and remember that tlie death of every European 
T 4 “ deliver^ 
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“ delivers the couhfry from a tyrant and a robber p 
for what IS the claim of cithei nation, but the claim 
“ of the vulture to the leveret, of the tiger to the 
“ fawii ^ Let them then continue to dispute their 
“ title to regions which they cannot people, to pur- 
“ chase by danger and blood the empty dignity of 
“ dominion over mountains which they will never 
“ climb, and rivers which they will never pass Let 
‘‘ us endeavour, in the meantime, to learn their disci- 
pline, and to foige their weapons , and when they 
“ shall be weakened wuth mutual slaughter, let us 
“ lush dow'n upon them, force their remains to take 
“ shelter in their ships, and reign once more in our 
“ native country,” 
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Numb 82 Satuiidv\, A’oiicmJcr 10, 1759 
To the IDLER 


SIR, 

TAISCOURSING in inj last later 011 the 
ilifTcrent practice ol Uic TlaUatt and Dutch 
painters, I obsened, tlint '* the Stnhau painter at- 
*' tends nnK to tlic imiinable, tlie great and general 
" ideas nhicli arc fixed and inherent m uimcrsal 
" nature ” 

I was led into the subject of this letter b> enden 
a During to fix the original caii'eofthis conduct of 
the Italian masters If it can be proacd that bj this 
choice thej selected the most beautiful part of the erta 
tion, It H ill shoa lion much their principles arc founded 
on reason, and, at the same time, discoiei the origin 
of our ideas of beauty 

I suppose it a ill be easily granted, that no man 
can judge nhether any aniinnl be beautiful in its 
hind, or deformed, who has seen only one of that 
species, tliat is ns conclusive in regard to the liu 
man figure, so that if n man, bom blind, ii as to 
recover his sight, and the most beautiful woman 
was brought before him, he could not dotemnne 
whether she was handsome or not, nor, if the most 
beautiful and most deformed were produced could 
he any better determine to which he should give 
the preference, having seen only those two To 

di tinguish 
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distinguish beauty, then, implies the having seen 
many individuals of that species. If it is asked, 
how is more skill acquired by the observation of 
greater numbeis^ I answer, that in consequence of 
having seen many, the power is acquired, even with- 
out seeking aftei it, of distinguishing between acci- 
dental blemishes and exciescences which are conti- 
nually varying the surface of Natuie’s w’orks, and the 
inva.iable general foim which nature most frequently 
produces, and alw ays seems to intend in her produc- 
tions. 

Thus amongst the blades of grass 01 leaves of 
the same tree, though no two can be found exactly 
alike, yet the general form is invaiiable. A na- 
turalist, before he chose one as a sample, would 
examine manv, since, if he took the first that 
occurred, it might have, by accident or otherwise, 
such a foim as that it would scarcely be known to 
belong to that species , he selects, as the painter does, 
the most beautiful, that is, the most genei al form 01 
nature 

Every species of the animal as w'ell as the vege- 
table creation may be said to have a fixed or deter- 
minate form tow'ards which nature is continually 
inclining, like vaiious lines terminating in the cen- 
tre , or It may be compared to pendulums vibrating 
in different diiections over one central point, and 
as they all cross the centre, though only one passes 
through any other point, so it w'lll be found that 
perfect beauty is oftener produced by nature than 
deformity; I do not mean than deformity in gene- 
ral, but than any one kind of deformity. To in- 
stance 
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stance m a particular part of a feature the line that 
forms the ridge of the nosc is beautiful \vhcn it is 
straight this then 13 tlie central fonn, ^\hlch is oftencr 
found than either concue, convex, or an} other lire 
gular form tliat shall be proposed As nc are then 
more accustomed to beaut} than deformit}, «e may 
conclude that to be the reason why we approve and 
admire It, as we approve and odintre customs and 
fashions of dress for no other reason than tliat we 
are u«ed to tliem, so that though habit and custom 
cannot be said to be the cause of beautv, it is cer- 
tainly the cause of our liking it, and I have no 
doubt but that, if wc vvcrc more used to deformity 
than beaut}, dcfonnity would then lose the idea now 
annexed to it, and take that of beauty , n«, if the 
w hole w orld should agree thatyw and no should change 
their meanings, t/e5 would Uien den}, and no would 
affirm 

Whoever undertakes to proceed further m this 
argument, and endeavours to fix a general criterion 
of beauty respecting diRcrcnt species, or to show 
why one species is more beautiful than another, it 
will be required from him first to prove that one 
species IS really more beautiful than anotlicr That 
wc prefer one to the other, and with very good rea 
son, will be readily granted, but it does not follow 
from thence Uiat wc think it a more beautiful form , 
for we have no entenon of form by which to deter- 
mine our Jud^mcnt He who says a swan la more 
beautiful than a dove, means little more llian that 
he has more pleasure in seeing a swan than a dove, 
either from the stateliness of its motions, or its being 

a more 
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a more rar(5 bud ; and lie who gives the preference 
to the dove, does it fi om some absociation of ideas 
of innocence that he always annexes to the dove ; 
but, if he pretends to defend the piefeiencehe gives 
to one or the othei by endeavouring to prove that 
this moie bcautiiul foim pioceeds from a paiLi- 
culai giadation of magnitude, undulation of a cuive, 
or dnection of a line, oi \\hatever other conceit 
of his imagination he shall fix on as a criterion of 
foim, he Mill be continually contradicting himself, and 
find at last that the gieat I\Iother of Nature will not 
be subjected to such nartow rules -Among the various 
reasons w hy we prefer one part of her works to an- 
other, the most general, I believe, is habit and custom ; 
custom makes, in a certain sense, white black, and 
black w hite; it is custom alone determines our prefer- 
ence of the colour of theJi!iaopcw?stotheyF///iopi7??s, 
and they foi the same reason, prefer their own colour 
to ours I suppose nobody will doubt, if one of their 
painters were to paint the goddess of beauty, but that 
he would repic=ent her black, with thick lips, flat 
nose, and w oolly hair , and, it seems to me, he would 
act veiy unnatuially if he did not , for by what ciite- 
non wall any one dispute the piopriety of his idca^ 
We indeed, say, that the form and colour of the 
European i:> picfcrable to that of the JEthiopian , but 
I know of no reason w e have for it, but that we are 
more accustomed to it It is absurd to say, that beauty 
IS possessed of atti active pow'ers, which irresistibly 
seize the coiiesponding mind with love and admira- 
tion, since that aigument is equally conclusive in 
favour of the white and the black philosopher. 


The 
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The black aad ^hitc nations must m respect of 
beauty, be considered as of different kinds, at least 
a different species of the same Kind , from one of 
>vhich to the other, as I observed, no inference tan 
be draw n 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of beauty 
that novelty is a very sufficient reason why we 
should admire, is not denied , but, because it is 
uncommon, is it therefore beautiful? Tlie beauty 
that IS produced by colour, as when we prefer one 
bird to another, though of the same form on account 
of Its colour, has nothing to do with this argument, 
which reaches only to form I have here considered 
the word beauty as being properly applied to form 
alone There is a necessity of fixing this confined 
-ense, for there can be no aigumcnt, if the sense of 
the word is extended to every thing tint is approved 
A rose may as well be said to be beautiful because it 
has a fine smell, as a bird because of its colour When 
we apply tne word beauty , wc do not mean always by 
it a more beautiful form, but sometlnng valuable on 
account of its rarity usefulness, colour, or any other 
property A horse is said to be a beautiful animal , 
but, had a horse as few good qualities as a tortoise, 

I do not imagine that he would be then esteemed 
beautiful 

A fitness to the end proposed, is said to beanother 
causeof beauty, but supposing we were proper judges 
of what form is the most proper in an animal to consti- 
tute strengtnor swiftness, we always determine con 
ceming its beauty, before we exert our understanding 
to judge of Its fitness 


From 
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From what has been said, it may be inferred, that 
the \vorKs of nature, if we compare one species \\ ith 
another, are all equally bcautiiul , and that preference 
is given fi om custom, or some association of ideas and 
that, in cieaturesof tJie same species, beauty is the 
medium or centie of all various forms. 

To conclude, then, by way of corollary if it has 
been proved, that the painter, by attending to tlic in- 
variable and general ideas of nature, produce^ beauty, 
he must, by regarding minute particularities and ac- 
cidental discriminations, deviate from the universal 
rule, and pollute Ins canvass with deformity 

• By Sir Joshua Rejnoldsv 
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Ncmb 83 Saturday, November 17, 1759 
To the IDLER 


SIR, 

I S U P P 0 S E you have forgotten that many v, eeks 
ago I promised to send you an -iccount of my 
companions at the Wells You would not deny me 
a place among the most faithful votaries of idleness, 
if you knew ho^v often I have recollected my engage 
ment, and contented myself to delay the perform 
ance for some rea«on which I durst not examine 
because I Knew it to be false , how often I have 
sat down to write, and rejoiced at intenruplion , 
and how often I have prtiised the dignity of resolu- 
tion, determined at night to wTite m the morning, 
and defened it in the morning to the quiet hours of 
night 

I ha\e at last begun what I ha^e long wished at an 
end, and find it more easy than I expected to con 
tinue my narration 

Our assembly could boast no such constellation 
of intellects as Clarendons band of associates We 
had among us no Seldatf Falkland, or TValler , but 
we had men not less important in their own eyes, 
though less distinguished by ihepublick, and many 
a time have we lamented the partiality of mankind, 
and agreed that men of the deepest inquiry some- 
times let their discovenes die away in silence, that 

the 
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the most comprehensive observers have seldom op- 
portunities of imparling their lemarks, and that 
modest merit passes in the crowd unknown and un- 
heeded. 

One of the greatest men of the society was Sim 
Scruple, mLo lives m a continual equipoise of 
•doubt, and is a constant enemy to confidence and 
dogmatism Snn^s favourite topick of conversation 
is the narrowness of the human mind, the falla- 
ciousness of our senses, the prevalence of early pre- 
judice, and the uncertainty of appearances. Sm 
has many doubts about the nature of deatli, and is 
sometimes inclined to believe that sensation may 
survive motion, and that a dead man may feel 
though he cannot stir He has sometimes hinted 
that man might perhaps have been naturally a qua- 
druped ; and thinks it would be very proper, that at 
the Foundling Hospital some children should be en- 
closed in an apartment m which the nurses should 
be obliged to walk half upon four and half upon 
two legs ; that the younglings, being bred without the 
prejudice of example, might have no othei guide 
than natuie, and might at last come forth into the 
world as genius should diiect, erect or prone, on 
t,wo legs or on four. 

The next in dignity of mien and fluency of talk 
was Dick Wormwood, whose sole delight is to 
find eveiy thing wiong. Dick never enteis a 100m 
but he shows that the door and tlie chimney aie ill- 
placed He never walks into the fields but he finds 
ground ploughed w'hicb is fitter toi pasture He is 
ahvays an er|emy to the present fashion He holds 
that all the beauty and virtue of women will soon 

be 
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be destroyed by the use of tea He triumphs when 
he talks on tlie present bjstcni of education and 
tclla US with great vclicincncc, that we are learning 
words when we should learn thinga He is of opi 
nion tint wl sifck in errours at the nurses breast, 
and thinks it evtrcmcly ndiculous tliat children 
should be taught to use the right hand lathei than 
the left 

Bod Stoudi consider it as a point of honour 
to sa) again what he has once said, and wonders 
how any man that has been known to alter his opi 
nion, can look Ins neighbours in the face Boh is 
the most formidable disputant 6f tlic whole com*' 
pan), for, without troubling himself to search for 
reasons, he tires his antagonist with repeated affirma- 
tions When Bob has been attacked for an hour 
with all the powers of eloquence and reason, and 
his position appears to all but Iiimself utterly un 
tenable, he oh ajs doses the debate with his first 
declaration, introduced by a stout preface of con 
temptuous civility All this is very judicious , 
“ you may talk, Sir, os you please, but I will still 
“ say wliat I said at first Bob deals much jn unz- 
vcrsals which he has now obliged us to let pass 
without exceptions He lives on an annuity, and 
holds tint Mere thieves as traders, he 

IS of loyalty unshaken, and always imintains, that 
he who sees a Jacobite sees a rascal 

PiiiL Gentde is an enemy to the rudeness of 
contradiction and the turbulence of debate Phil 
has no notions of his own, and therefore willingly 
catches from the last speaker such as he shall drop 
This flexibility of ignoninte is easily accommo 

VoL VII 2 dated 
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dated to any tenet ; his only difficulty is, %vhen the 
disputants grow zealous, how to be of t^vo contraiy 
opinions at once. If no appeal is made to Ins 
judgment, he has the art of distributing his atten- 
tion and his smiles in such a manner, that each 
thinks him of his own party ; but if he is obliged 
to speak, he then observes that the question is dif- 
ficult ; that he never received so much pleasure from 
a debate before ; that neither of the controvertists 
could have found his match m any other company ; 
that Mr. Wormwood's assertion is very m ell sup- 
ported, and yet there is great foice in what Mr. 
Scruple advanced against it. By this indefinite de- 
claration both are commonly satisfied ; for he that 
has prevailed is in good humour ; and he that has 
felt his own weakness is very glad to have escaped 
so well. 


I am, SIR, yours, &c. 


Robin Spritely. 
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Numb 84 Saturi?\^, Normicr 24, 1759 

jglOGRAPnV IS, of the %-anous kinds of nnr- 
nti\c unting, timt tvhich is most cns^crl) read, 
and mo«t easily applied to Uil purposes of life 

In romances, when the wide field of possibility 
lies open to invention, the incidents mn^ eisil} be 
made more numerous the Mcisailudcs more sudden, 
and the events more wonderful , but from the tune 
of life when fancy begins to be overruled by rca 
son and corrected by txpciicncc, iJie most urtfid tale 
nuscs little curiosity v hen it is known to be Uisc, 
tlioiigh It may perhaps, be sometimes read us a 
model of a neat or elegant stvle, not for Ihr* akc of 
knowing what it contoms but how 11 is written, 
or those that arc wcirv of tJiemsclvcs may liavt rc- 
coinvc to It ns a pleasing dream of wlmh when 
tlicy awake, they voluntarily dismiss Uie images 
from ihcir minds 

The examples and events of history press indeed, 
upon the nand with tie weight of truth, but wlicn 
they arc rcpositcd in the memory, they are oftener 
employed Icr show than use, and rather diversity 
conversation than regulate J/fc Ten ore engaged 
in such scenes as give them opportunities of grow 
ing wiser by the downful of statesmen or the defeat 
of generals Lhe stratagems of war, and the in- 
tngucs of courts ore read by far the greater part of 
mankind with the same indifTercnce as the adven 
turcs of fabled heroes^ or the revolutions of a fairy 
z 2 region 
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region Between falsehood and useless ti utli there 
is little difference As gold which he cannot spend 
will make no man iich, so knowledge which he can- 
not apply w ill make no man w’lse. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, 
of iiiegular desnes and predominant passions, are 
best discovered by those relations W'hich are levelled 
•with the geneial surface of life, wdiich tell not how 
any man became great, but how he w’as made 
happy ; not how he lost the favour of his prince, 
but how he became discontented with himself. 

Those lelations arc theicfoic commonly of most 
value in w'hicli the writer tells his own sloiy. He 
that recounts the life of anothei, commonly dw’ells 
most upon conspicuous events, lessens the fami- 
liarity of his tale to mciease its dignity, show's his 
favourite at a distance, decorated and magnified 
like the ancient actois in their tragick dress, and 
endeavours to hide the man tliat he may produce a 
hero. 

But if it be tiue, w'hich was said by a French 
prince. That no man xvas a hero to the sei'vajifs of his 
chamber, it is equally tiue, that every man is yet 
less a hero to himself Pie that is most elevated 
above the crowd by the importance of his employ- 
ments, or the reputation of his genius, feels himself 
affected by fame or business but as they influence 
his domestick life. The high and low', as they I^ave 
the same faculties and the same senses, have no less 
similitude in then pains and pleasures The sensa- 
tions are the same in all, though produced by very 
different occasions. The prince feels tlie same pam 
when an lavade seizes a province, as the farmer 

•when 
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nhcn a thief dnves aw'iy Ins co« l\rcn tlius equal 
m tliemscKes ^\lll appear equal in honest and impar 
tia! biography , and those whom foitune or nature 
places at the greatest (Iistanec may afibrd mstruc 
lion to each otlicr 

Pile writer of his own life has at least Uie first 
qualification of an histonnn, the knowledge of tlie 
truth , and tliougli it may be plausibly objected that 
ins temptations to disgiiiac it arc equal to his op- 
portunities of knowing It, )ct I cannot but think 
that impartiality maybe expected witli equal con 
fidcncc from him that rclalC5 the postages of Ins 
own life, as from him that delivers the transactions 
of another 

Certainty of knowledge not only excludes mis- 
take, but fortifies \cracity What wc collect by 
conjecture, and by conjecture only con one man 
judge of anotlicrs motives or sentiments, is easily 
modified by fancy or by desire , ns objects imper- 
fectly discerned take forms from llic hope or fear of 
tlic beholder But tlmtwhicli is fully known can 
not be falsified but wjtli reluctance of understand 
ing, and alarm of conscience of understanding, 
the lover of truth, of conscience, the sentinel of 
virtue 

He that writes the life of another is cither his 
fnend or his enemy, and wishes cither to exalt Ins 
praise or aggravate Iiis infamy, iniiny temptations 
to falsehood will occur m the disguise of passions, 
too specious to fear much resistance Love of 
virtue will animate panfgynck, and hatred of 
wickedness embitter censure Tiie zeal of grati 

z 3 tude. 
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tude, the ardour of patnotism, fondness for an 
opinion, or fidelity to a party, may easily over- 
power the \jgilancc of a mind habitually well dis- 
posed, and prevail over unassisted and unfriended 
veracity. 

But he that speaks of himself has no motive to 
falsehood or paitiality except self-love, by which 
all have so often been betrayed, that all are on the 
watch against its artifices. He that writes an apo- 
logy for a single action, to confute an accusation, to 
recommend himself to favour, is indeed alw ays to be 
suspected of favouring his own cause; but he that 
sits dowm calmly and voluntarily to leview^ his life 
for the admonition of posteiity, or to amuse himself, 
and leaves this account unpublished, may be com- 
monly presumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot 
appease his own mind, and fame will not be heard 
beneath the tomb. 
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Numb 85 Saturda\, December 1, 1759 

o NE of the peculiarities which distinguish the 
present age is the multiplication of books 
Every day bnngs new advertisements of literary 
undertaking*!, and vve are flattered with repeated 
promises of growing wise on easier terms than our 
progenitors 

How much either happmess or Knowledge is ad 
vanced by this multitude of authors, it is jiot very- 
easy to decide 

He that teaches us any thing which wc knew not 
before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a master 
He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing ways, 
may very properly be loved as a benefactor , ahd he 
that supplies life with innocent amusement, will be 
certainly caressed os a pleasing companion 

But few of those who fill the world with books, 
have any pretensions to the hope either of pleasing 
or instructing They have often no other task tlian 
to lay two books before them, out of which they 
compile a third, without any new matenals of their 
own, and with very little application of judgment 
to those which former authors have supplied 

That all compilations are useless I do not assert 
Particles of science are often very widely scattered 
"Writers of extensive comprehension have incidental 
remarks upon topicks very remote from the prm 
cipal subject, which are often more valuable than 
z 4 formal 
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formal treatises, and which yet are not known be- 
cause they are not promised in the title He that 
collects those under proper heads is very laudably 
employed, for though he exerts no great abilities in 
the ATOrk, he facilitates the progress of others, and 
by making that easy of attainment which is already 
wntten, may give some mind, more vigoious or more 
adventurous than his own, leisure foi new thoughts 
and oiiginal designs. 

But the collections poured lately from the pi ess 
have been seldom made at any great expense of time 
or inquiry, and therefore only serve to distract choice 
without supplying any real want. 

It is obseived that a corrupt society has many 
laws , I know not whether it is not equally true, that 
an Ignorant age has manylools When the treasuies 
of ancient knowledge he i^nexamined, and original 
authois are neglected and forgotten, compilers and 
plagiaries are encouraged, who give u$ again what 
we had befose, and grow-great by setting before us 
what our own sloth had hidden from our view. 

Yet are not even these wiiteis to be indiscrimi- 
nately censuied and rejected. Tiuth like beauty 
vanes its fashions, and is best recommended by dif- 
feient dresses to different minds ; and he that recalls 
the attention of mankind to any part of learning 
which time has left behind it, may be ti uly said to 
advance the literature of his own age. As the 
manners of nations vary, new topicks of persua- 
sion ‘become necessary, and new combinations of 
imagery are produced, and he that can accommo- 
date himself to the leigning taste, may always have 

readeis 
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renders who perhaps would not have looled upon 
better performances 

lo exact of c\cry man who writes that Jie should 
say something ncu, would be to reduce authors to 
n small number, to oblige tlic most fertile genius 
to say only wlnt is new would be to contract Ins 
\olumcs to a fen pages *ict siircl}, there ought 
to be some bounds to repetition , libraries ought no 
more lo be heaped for ever with the eamc thoughts 
differcnll} expressed, tlian with the same books dif- 
ferently decorated 

Tlic good or c\il whicli these secondary writers 
produce IS seldom of any long duration As they 
one tlicir existence to change of fashion, they com 
monly disappear when a new fashion becomes pre 
xxilcnt Tlic authors that in any nation lost from 
ngetoage arc fen, because llicrc orc\ciyfcw 
that have any otlicr claim to notice than that the) 
catcli hold on present cunosit), and gratify some 
accidental desire, or produce some temporary con 
vcniency 

But however the wnters of the day may despair 
of future fame, they ought at least to forbear any 
present miscliicf Though they cannot arrive at 
eminent heights of excellence, they miglit keep 
themselves harmless They might take care to in 
form tlicmsclvcs before they attempt lo inform 
others and exert the little influence which they have 
for honest purposes 

JBut such iis the present state of our literature, 
that the ancient sage, who thought a great book a 
g}eat evil, would now think the multitude of books a 

multitude 
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multitude of evils He would consider a bulky 
wnter who engrossed a' year, and a swarm of pam- 
phleteers who stole each an hour, as equal wasteis 
of human hie, and would make no other difference 
between them, than between a beast of prey and a 
flight of locusts. 

O 


Numb. 86. Saturday, December 8, 1759. 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

J AM a young lady newly mariied to a young 
gentleman. Our fortune is large, our minds 
are vacant, our dispositions gay, our acquaintances 
numerous, and our relations splendid. We con- 
sidered that marriage, like life, has its youth ; that 
the first year is the year of gayety and revel, and 
resolved to see the shows and feel the joys of 
before the^ increase of our family should 
confine us to domestick cares and domestick plea- 
sures. 

Little time was spent m preparation ; the coach 
was harnessed, and a few days brought us to London, 
and w'e alighted at a lodging provided for us by 
Miss Biddy Tr^e, a maiden niece of my husband’s 
fatlier, wheie we found apartments on a second floor, 
which my cousin told us would serve us till we 

could 
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cojld p!c.i5C tnir^:Ut< «iUi n more commodious nnd 
c*lqnnl InlutHicn nml whicli *Ijc hud tikcn ol n 
\tn hiji pnee, l>ccnu‘c ii «ns not worth the w!iilc 
to unit n Innl Inri^m for <o *horl n lime 

IIiTC I m cndcti to he concealcil till im new 
clolhts were mndt, nml tin n^w lodpn;; hircti, hut 
Mi‘s /n/V Inil <0 ttu!uNtriuu)1\ p\cn nolict of our 
emvil to nil Iht ncqtnintancr, that 1 Imd llic morti 
fintun ruM di\ of Kting the dwr thronetti with 
piinlctl co'icIjcs nnd dnir^ with cortmrL*, mid wns 
oh)ip-d to rtxcnc all tn\ husbands rtlnuons on a 
«oml tloor 

Incoiucnunats ore ofttii hitanceil h\ some od 
snntn;;e llic tlt^tion of m^ npnrtnKnts fumi'hw! 
u subject for comer' ttion sihich, wiiJiout ro nt uch 
help we hould hive l>ccn m thnstr of wnntinj; 
Ijctds S/rf/r/v tuld u* how iiian\ ^enrs hml pi (.<1 
»inct 'Ik diinlKtl ‘o nnn\ steps Mi s liri/ mn to 
Uic window, nnd thought U dnnmn" to cc the 
wnlUrsJO hltlcm llic Maxt, nnd Mi^6f«//tr went 
to tr\ the "nine tx|Knmtiit, nnd "cmmed to find 
!icr«clf <0 f tr nlK)\ c t!ic pound 

Hjcj nil knew Uni wt iiitcndwl to rtinovc nnd 
therefore nil imst me ndnee nl>oul n pro|>cr choice 
One slretl was rccommtmicd for the pun!\ of its atr, 
anotlier for iLs freedom from noi‘c, nnotlicr for iLs 
nennit“i to the park, another htcaust there was hut 
n step from it to all plncts of diversion, and anotlier 
I>ccmi5c Its mliabitnnls enjojet! ntonct the town and 
country 

1 had civility cnoit^li to hear every rLcommcnda 
tion with u look of cunosity while it was made, and 
of acquiescence when it was concluded, but m my 

heart 
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heart felt no other desiic than to be free from the 
disgrace of a second floor, and caied little %vherc I 
should fix, if the apaitments were spacious and 
splendid. 

Next day a chariot n as hired, and Miss ^rijle nas 
despatched to find a lodging She returned in the 
afternoon, with an account of a charming place, to 
which my husjDand went in the morning to make the 
contract Being young and unexperienced, he took 
with him his friend Ned Qinck^ a gentleman of great 
skill in rooms and furniture, who sees, at a single 
glance, whatever there is to be commended or cen- 
sured. Mr Qiiicl, at the first view of the house, 
declared that it could not be inhabited, for the sun 
in the afternoon shone with full glare on the windows 
of the dining-room 

Miss Trifle went out again and soon discoveied 
another lodging, which Mr Quid w-ent to suivey, 
and found, 'that, w'henever the wund should blow' 
fi'om the east, all the smoke of the city would be 
driven upon it 

A magnificent set of rooms was then found in 
one of the streets near fVestmmster-Budge, winch 
Miss Tiifle piefeired to any w'hich she had yet seen, 
but Mr Quick, having mused upon it for a time, 
concluded that it would be too much exposed in the 
morning to the fogs that rise from the river 

Thus Mr Quick proceeded to give us evei'y day 
new testimonies of his taste and circumspection, 
sometimes the street w'as too naiiow for a double 
range of coaches , sometimes it w'as an obscure place, 
not inhabited by persons of quality Some places 
were dirty, and some crowded, in some houses the 

furniture 
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furniture was ill suited, and in others the stairs were 
too narrou He had such fertility of objections that 
Miss Trifle nas n£ last ttred, and desisted from all 
attempts for our accommodation 

In the meantime I have still continued to sec my 
company on a second floor, and am asked twenty 
times a day ^\hcn I am to leave those odious lodg- 
ings, in which I live tumultuously without pleasure, 
and cxpensuci) witliout honour jMy husband 
tlimks so highly of Mr Quid, that he cannot be 
persuaded to rcmo\c without his approbation and 
Mr Qi/icI thinks Ins reputation raised b) the 
multiplication of difficulties 

In this distress to whom cm I have recourse'' I 
find my temper vitnted by daily disappointment, by 
the sight of pleasures which I cannot partake, and 
the possession of riches which I cannot enjoy Dear 
Mr Jd/er, inform my husband that he is tnfling 
away, in superfluous vexation, the few months 
which custom has appropnated to delight, that ma 
tnmonial quarrels are not easily reconciled between 
those that have no cnildren , that wherever we settle 
he must always find some inconvenience, but no 
thing IS so much to be avoided as a perpetual state 
of inquiry and suspense 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

pEGcr Heartless 
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what we know not, wc can onlj’’ judge by 
nhat we know Every novelty appeals moie 
■wonderful as it is more 1 emote from any thing •with 
which expel lence 01 testimony has hitherto ac- 
quainted us , and if it passes fui thei beyond the 
notions that ne have been accustomed to foim, it 
becomes at last incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge is very 
narrow, that national manneisaie founed by chance, 
that uncommon conjunctures of causes produce rare 
effects, or that w'hat is impossible at one time or 
place may yet happen in another. It is always 
easier to deny tlian to inquiie. To refuse ciedit 
confers for a moment an appearance of superioiity, 
ivhich every little mind is tempted to assume w'hen 
it may be gained so cheaply as by withdraiving 
attention fiom evidence, and declining tlie fatigue 
of comparing probabilities. The most pertinacious 
and vehement demonstiator may be weaned in time 
by continual negation , and incredulity, which an 
old poet, m his address to Ralegh, calls the mt 
of fools, obtunds the argument winch it cannot 
answer, as w'oolsacks deaden airows though they 
cannot repel them. 

Many relations of tiavellers have been slighted as 
fabulous, till moie frequent voyages have confirmed 
their veracity , and it may leasonably be imagined, 

that 
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that many ancient histouans are unjustly suspected 
of falsehood, because our o^vn times afford nothing 
that resembles uhat they tell 

Had only the ivnters of antiquity informed us 
that there i\as once a nation m nhich the wife lay 
down upon the burning pile only to mix her ashes 
iiith those of her husband, ne should have thought 
It a tale to be told ith that of Ejidyimmi s commerce 
^ith tlic Aloon Had only a single traveller related 
that many nations of the eirth «ere black «c should 
have thought the accounts of tlic Negi oej, and ol the 
Phcemv equally credible But of black men the 
numbers are too great who are now repining under 
English cruelty, and the custom of voluntary crema- 
tion IS notjet lost among the ladic* of India 

Pew narratives vmU cither to men or women ap 
pear more incredible than the histones of the 
Amazons i of female nations of whose coniititution it 
was the essential and fundamental law to exclude 
men from all participation either of publick affairs 
ordomestick business, where female armies marched 
under female captains, female farmers gathered the 
ha-vest, female partners danced together, and female 
wits diverted one another 

Yet several ages of antiquity have transmitted ac 
counts of the Amazons of Caucasus and of the 
Amazons of America, who have given their name to 
the greatest nver in the world, Condamine lately 
found such memonals, as can be expected among 
erratick and unlettered nations, where events are re 
corded only by tradition, and new swarms, settlmg 
in the country from tune to time, confuse and efface 
all traces of former times 


To 
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To die with husbands, or lo live without tlicin, 
are the two extremes wliich tlic prudence and mo- 
deiatlon of Indies have, in all ages, equally 

declined; they have never been allured to death 
by the kindness or civility of the politest nations, 
noi has the loughncss and brutality of more savage 
countiics ever provoked them to doom then mule 
associates to iricvocablc banishment llie Jjohcmian 
mations aie said to have made one short stiugglc 
foi supeiioiily, but, instead of banishing the men, 
they contented thcmselvca with condemning them to 
servile ofliccs , and then constitution, thus left im- 
perfect, was quickly ovci thrown 

Theie is, I think, no class of English women 
fiom whom we arc in any danger of Amnzoman 
usurpation. The old mauls seem nearest to inde- 
pendence, and most likely to be animated by ic- 
vengc against masculine authority ; they often speak 
of men with acrimonious vehemence, but it is sel- 
dom found tliat tlicy have any settled hatred against 
them, and it is. jclnioic laiely obseived that Uicy 
have any kindness foi each other. They w ill not 
easily combine in any plot; and if they should 
ever agiec to rcliic and foitify themselves in 
castles or in mountains, the sentinel will betray the 
passes in spite, and thcgaiiison will capitulate upon 
easy terms, if the besiegers have handsome sw ord- 
knots, and are well supplied with fringe and 
lace 

The gamesters, if they weie united, would make 
a formidable body', and, since they consider men only 
as beings that are to lose then money, they might 

h^c 
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live together wthout any wish for the officiousness 
of gallantrv or the delights of diversified conversa 
tion But as nothing would hold them together 
but the hope of plundering one another, their 
government would fail from the defect of its pnn 
ciples, the men would need only to neglect them, 
and they would pensh in a few weeks by a civil 
war 

I do not mean to censure the ladies of England as 
defective in knowledge or in spirit, when I suppose 
them unlikely to revive the military honours of their 
sex The character of the ancient Amazons was 
rather temble tlian lovely , the hand could not be 
very delicate that was only employed m drawing the 
bow and, brandishing the battle axe, their power 
was maintained by cruelty, their courage was de 
formed by ferocity, and their example only shows 
that men and women live best together 


A A 
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■TTrHEN the philosophers of the last age \^eic 
^ first congregated into the Royal Society, gieat 
expectations weie raised of the sudden progress of 
useful arts ; the tune was supposed to be near, ivhcn 
engines should turn by a perpetual motion, and 
health be secured by the universal medicine ; when 
learning should be facilitated by a real character, 
and comtaerce extended by ships ^hich could reach 
their ports in defiance of the tempest 

But impioVement is naturally slow. The Society 
met and paited without any visible diminution of 
the miseries of life. The gout and stone w'cre still 
painful, the ground that was not ploughed brought no 
harvest, and neither oranges nor grapes w'ould grow 
upon the hawthorn At last, those w^ho were disap- 
pointed began to be angry, those likewise wlio 
hated innovation w^ere glad to gain an opportunity of 
ridiculing men who had depreciated, perhaps with 
too much arrogance, the knowledge of antiquity 
And It appears from some of their earliest apologies, 
that the philosophers felt with great sensibility the 
unwelcome importunities of those who were daily 
asking, “ What have ye done ^ ” 

The truth is, that little had been done compared 
with what fame had been suffered to promise, and 
the question could only be answered by general apo- 
logies and 1^ new hopes, which, when they were 

frustrated, 
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frustrated, ga\e a newocaision to tlie same vexatious 
inquiry 

Tins fatal question has disturbed the quiet of 
many other minds He that in the latter part of 
his life too stnctly inquires what he has done, can 
very seldom receive from his own heart such an 
account as will give him satisfaction 

IVe do not indeed so often disappoint others as 
ourselves AVc not only think more highly than 
others of our own abilities, but allow ourselves to 
form hopes which we never communicate, and please 
our thoughts with employments which none ever 
will allot us, and with elevations to which we are 
never expected to nse, and when our days and years 
have passed away in common business or common 
amusements, and w e find at last that we have suffered 
our purposes to sleep till the nme of action is pas^ 
we are reproached only by our own reflections , nei* 
ther our friends nor our enemies wonder that we live 
and die like the rest of mankind , that we live without 
notice, and die without memorial, they know not 
what task we had proposed, and therefore canrot 
discern whether it is finished 

He that compares what he has done with what he 
has left undone, will feel the effect which must al- 
ways follow the companson of imagination with 
reality, he will look with contempt on his ovin un- 
impoilance, and wonder to v\hat purpose he came 
into tlic world , he will repine that he shall leave 
behind him no evidence of his liaving been, that he 
has added nothing to the system of life, but has 
glided from youth to age among the crowd, without 
any effort for distinction 

A A 2 
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Man is seldom willing to let fall the opinion of 
his own dignity, oi to believe that he does little only 
because every individual is a very little being He 
is better content to want diligence than power, and 
sooner confesses the dcpiavity of his will than the 
imbecility of his nature. 

From this mistaken notion of human greatness it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
great advances in wisdom so loudly declare that they 
despise themselves. If I had ever found any of the 
self-contemneis much iriitated or pained by the con- - 
sciousness of their meanness, I should have given 
.them consolation by observing, that a little more 
than nothing is as much as can be expected from a 
being, who, with respect to the multitudes about him, 
is himself little more than nothing Every man is 
obliged by the Supreme Master of the universe to 
improve all the opportunities of good which are 
afforded him, and to keep in continual activity such 
abilities as are bestowed upon him. But he has no 
reason to repine, though his abilities are small and 
his oppoitunities few. He that has improved the 
virtue, or advanced the happiness of one fellow-crea- 
ture, he that has ascertained a single moral proposi- 
tion, or added one useful expenment to natural 
knowledge, may be contented with his own perform- 
ance, and, with respect to mortals like himsell^ may 
demand, like Augustus, to be dismissed at his de- 
parture with applause. 
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A» xat ttv )(H Epict 

JJO'W evil came into tlie ^vorld, for tthat 
reason it is that life is o\erspread Mith such 
boundless \aneties of misery, \\hy the only thinking 
being of this globe is doomed to think merely to be 
wretched, and to pass his time from youth to age in 
feanngoi in suffenng calamities , is a question which 
philosophers have long asked, and which philosophy 
could never answer 

Religion informs us that misery and sin were 
produced together The depravation of human will 
was followed by a disorder of the harmony of na 
ture and by that Providence which often places 
antidotes in the neighbourhood of poi'^ons, vice was 
checked by misery, lest it should swell to universal 
and unlimited dominion 

A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all that we have ever seen, that though we 
can easily conceive it possible and may therefore 
hope to attain it jet our speculations upon it must 
he general and confused "We can discover that 
where there is universal innocence there will pro 
bably be universal happiness for why should af 
dictions be permitted to infest beings w ho are not 
in danger of corruption from blessings, and where 
there is no use of terrour nor cause of punishment 
A A 3 But 
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But in a world like ours, Mherc our senses assault 
us, and our hearts betray us, wc should pass on 
from crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if 
misery did not stand in our way, and our oun pains 
admonish us of our folly. 

Almost all the moral good uhich is left among us, 
is the apparent effect of physical evil 

Goodness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Let it be examined 
how each of these duties would be practised if there 
were no physical evil to enforce it 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the foi- 
bearance of pleasure , and if plcasiuc was not fol- 
lowed by pain, who -would forbeai it^ 'We see every 
hour those in whom the desire of pi esent indulgence 
overpowers all sense of past and all foresight of 
futuie misery. In a i emission of the goilt, the 
diunkard returns to his wine, and the glutton to his 
feast; and if neither disease nor poverty were felt 
or dreaded, every one would sink down in idle sen- 
suality, without any caie of othert., or of himself. 
To eat and djink;, and lie dowm to sleep, would be the 
whole business of mankind. 

Righteousness, or the system of social duty, may 
be subdivided into justice and charity. Of justice 
One of the Heathen sages has shown, witli great 
acuteness, that it w’as impressed upon mankind 
only by the mconveniencies w^hich injustice had pro- 
duced In the fiist ages,” says he, “ men acted 
“ without any rule but the impulse of desire , they 
“ practised injustice upon others, and suffered it 
“ from others in their turn, but in time it was 
“ discovered^ that the pain of suffeiing wTong was 
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** greater than the pleasure of doing it, and man 
“ kind, by a general compact^ submitted to the re 

strointof hws, and res gned the pleasure to escape 
“ the pain 

Of chant) it is superfluous to observe, that ,it 
could Invc no place if there is ere no ivant, for of a 
virtue isliich could not be practised, the omission 
could not be culp'ible Evil is not only the occa 
sional but the efficient caufc of chanty, ive^are in- 
cited to the relief of misery by the consciousness that 
wc have the fame nature vuih the sufferer, that 
are in danger of tlic same distresscb, and may some- 
times implore the same assistance ^ 

Godliness, or piety, is elevation of the mmd 
towards the Supreme Being and extension of the 
thouglits of another life The otlicr life is future, 
and the Supreme Being is invisible None would 
have recourse to an invisible power, but that all 
othcrsubjccts have eluded their hopes None would 
fix their attention upon the future, but that they 
are discontented with the present If the senses 
were feasted with perpetual pleasure, they would 
always keep the mind in subjection Reason has no 
authority over us, but by its power to warn us against 
evil 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccupied, 
religion is impressed upon them and the first years 
of almost all who have been well educated are 
passed in a regular discharge of the duties of piety 
But as we advance fonrard into the crowds of life, 
innumerable delights solicit our inclinations, and 
innumerable cares distract our attention, the time 
of youth IS passed in noisy froheks , manhood is led 
A A 4 on 
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on from hope to hope, and fioni project to project; 
the dissoluteness of pleasuic, tlie incbiiation of suc- 
cess, the aidoui of expectation, ahd the velienjcnce 
of competition, chain doun the mind alike to the 
present scene, nor is it lemcmbcrcd lioa soon this 
mist of trifles must be scattered, and the bubbles 
that float upon the iivulct of life be lost foi e\ci in 
the gulf of eternity. To this eon^^iileiation scarcely 
any man is anakened but by some pressing and re- 
sistless evil The death of those liom whom he 
deiived his pleasuics, 01 to wliom he destined his 
possessions, some disease which shoas him the \anity 
of all external acquisitions, or the gloom of age, 
which intcicepts his prospects of long enjoyment, 
foice him to fix his hopes upon anothci state, and 
■when he has contended uith the tempests of life till 
his stiength fails him, he flies at last to the sheltei of 
religion. 

That misery does not make all viituous, e\pe- 
iience too certainly informs us; but it is no less 
certain that of what virtue theie is, misci v pioduces 
far the greater pait. Physical evil may be therefoic 
endured \Mtb patience, since it is the cause of moral 
good, and patience itself is one virtue by which we 
are prepared for that state in w'hich evil shall be no 
more. 
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JT IS a complaint x\l»ch has been made from time 
to time, and ^\lllch seems to have lately become 
more frequent, tint English oratoiy, hou ever for- 
cible m argument, or elegant m e\prc «ion is defi 
cient and incfilcacious, because our speakers \>ant the 
grace and energy of action 
Among the numerous projcctois wlio arc desirous 
to refine our manners, and improve our faculties, 
some arc iMlhng to supply the deficiency of our 
speakers We have Iiad more than one exliortition 
to study tlic neglected art of moving the passions, 
and have been encouraged to behove that our 
tongues, however feeble m themselves, may, by 
the help of our hands and legs, obtain gn un- 
controllable dominion over the most stubborn au 
dience animate the insensible, engage tlie careless, 
force tears from tlic obduntc, and money from the 
avaricious 

If by sleight of hand, or mmblcness of foot, all 
the e v\ondcrs can be performed, he that shall ne 
gleet to attain the free use of his limbs may be justly 
censuied as criminally lazy But I am afraid that 
no specimen of such effects will easily be shown 
If I could once find aspeakci in Change Alley raising 
the price of stocks by the power of persuasive 
gestures I should very zealously recommend the 
study of his art , but Irwing never seen any action 

by 
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by which language \\as much assisted, I have been 
hitherto inclined to doubt whether my countrymen 
aie not blamed too hastily for then calm and mo- 
tionless utterance 

Imieigneis of many nations accompany their 
speech \Mlh action , but why should then example 
have more influence upon us than ours upon tliem ? 
Customs aie not to be changed but for better. 
Let those who desne to reform us show the benefits 
of the change pioposcd. "Wlicn the Frenchman 
waves his hands and writhes his body in recounting 
the revolutions of a game at cards, 01 the Neapo- 
litan, w'ho tells the hour of the day^, slio.is upon his 
fino-eis the nuinbci which he mentions: I do not 

O ' 

perceive that then manual eveicise is of much use, 
or that they leave any image more deeply impiessed 
by then bustle and vehemence of communication. 

Upon the Englush stage there is no want of action ; 
but the difficulty of making it at once various and 
piopci, and its pcipetual tendency to become ridi- 
culous, notwithstanding all the advantages winch 
ait and show, and custom and piejudice, can give 
It, may prove how little it can be admitted into any 
other place, w-heie it can have no recommendation 
butLrom tiutli and natuie. 

The use of Engluh oiatory is only at the bar, in 
the paihament, and in the church. Neither the 
judges of our law's nor the representatives of our 
people w'ould be much affected by laboured gesti- 
culation, or believe any man the moie because he 
rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spread 
abioad his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped 
his bieast, 01 turned his eyes sometimes to the 

ceiling 
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ceiling and sometimes to the floor Upon men 
intent only upon truth, the arm of an orator has 
little poner, a credible testimony, or a cogent ai- 
gument, \m 11 overcome all the art of modulation, 
and all the violence of contortion 

It IS well known that, in the city, which may be 
called the parent of orator\, all the arts of mecha 
meal persuasion were banished from the court of su 
preme judicature The judges of the Areopagus 
considered action and vociferation as a foolish ap- 
peal to the external senses, and unworthy to be 
practised before those who had no desire of idle 
amusement, and whose only pleasure was to discover 
right 

Whether action may not be }etof use m churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, 
may deserve inquiry It is certain that the senses 
arc more powerful as the reason is weaker, and 
that he whose ears convey little to his mind, may 
sometimes listen with his eyes till truth may gra- 
dually take possession of his heart If there be 
any use of gesticulation, it must be applied to tlie 
Ignorant and rude, who will bs more affected by 
vehemence than delighted by propnety In the 
pulpit little action can be proper, for action can il 
lustrate nothing but that fo which it may be re 
ferred by nature or by custom He that imitates 
by his hand a motion winch he describes, explains 
it by 'natural similitude, he that lays his hand on 
his breast, when he expresses pity enforces his 
w ords by a customary allusion But theology ha* 
few topicks to which action can be appropriated, 
that action which is vague and indeterminate will 

at 
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at last settle into habit, and habitual peculiarities aie 
quicldy 1 idiculous 

It is perhaps the character of the English to de- 
spise tildes , and that ait may suiely be accounted 
a trifle -which ib at once useless and ostentatious, 
nbich can seldom be practised with piopriety, and 
which, as the mind is more cultivated, is less power- 
ful. Yet as all innocent means are to be used for 
the propagation of tiuth, I ivould not deter those 
who are employed in pleaching to common con- 
gregations, from any practice which they may find 
persuasive; foi, compared with the conversion of 
sinners, piopiiety and elegance are less than no- 
thing 
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J T is common to overlook what is near, by keep- 
ing the eye fixed upon something remote. In 
the same manner, present opportunities are ne- 
glected, and attainable good is slighted, by minds 
busied in extensive ranges, and intent upon future 
advantages. Life, however short, is made still 
shortei by waste of time , and its progress towards 
happiness, though naturally slow, is yet retarded by 
unnecessary labour. 

The difficulty of obtaining knowledge is uni- 
versally confessed. To fix deeply in the mind the 
principles of scifence, to settle their limitations, and 

deduce 
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deduce the long succession of their consequences 
to comprehend the whole compass of complicated 
systems with all the arguments, objections, and 
solutions, and to reposite in the intellectual treasury 
the numberless facts, experiments, apophthegms, 
and positions, i^hich must stand single in the me- 
mory, and of i\hich none has any perceptible con- 
nexion Tilth the rest, is a task which, though under- 
taken with ardour and pursued with diligence, must 
at last hd left unfinished by the frailty of our 
nature 

To make the way to learning either less short or 
less smootli is ceitainly absurd, yet this is the ip 
parent effect of the piojudice which seems to pre- 
\ail among us in favour of foreign authors, and of 
the contempt of ^ our native literature, which this 
excursive curiosity must necessarily produce Every 
man i» more speedily instructed by bi» own lan- 
guage, than by any other, before we search the 
rest of the world for teachers let us try whether 
we may not spare our trouble by finding them at 
home 

rhe nches of the English language are much 
greater than they are commonly supposed Many 
useful and valuable books lie buned in shop and 
libranes, unknown and unexamined, unless some 
lucky compiler opens them by chance, and finds 
an easy spoil of wit and learning I am far from 
intending to insinuate, that other languages are not 
necessary to him who aspires to eminence, and 
whose whole life is devoted to study but to him 
who reads only for amusement, or who«e purpose is 
not to decK himself ivith the honours of literature, 

but 
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but to be qualified for domestick usefulness, and sit 
down content with subordinate reputation, we have 
authors sufficient to fill up all t he vacancies of his 
time, and gratify most of his vishes for inform- 
ation. 

Of our poets I need say little, because they are 
perhaps the only authors to whom their country has 
done justice. We consider the whole succession 
from Spenser to Pope, as superiour to any names hich 
the continent can boast ; and therefore the poets of 
other nations, however familiarly they may be some- 
times mentioned, are very little read, except by tliose 
who design to borrow their beauties 

There is, I think, not one of tlie libeial aits 
which may not be competently learned in the English 
language. He that searches after mathematical 
know’ledge may busy himself among his own coun- 
trymen, and will find one or other able to- instruct 
him in every part of those abstruse sciences. He 
that is delighted with experiments, and ivishes to 
know the nature of bodies from certain and visible 
effects, is happily placed where tlie mechanical phi- 
losophy was first established by a publick institu- 
tion, and from which it was spread to all other 
countries. 

The more airy and elegant studies of philology 
and criticism have little need of any foieign help. 
Though our language, not being very analogical, 
gives few op^rtunities for grammatical researches, 
yet we have not wanted authors who have considered 
the principles of speech; and with critical writ- 
ings we abound sufficiently, to enable pedantry 
to impose rules which can seldom be observed, 

and 
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and vanity to talk of books which are seldom 
i*edd 

But our own langus^e has, from the Reformation 
to the present time, been chiefly dignified and 
adorned by the works of our divines, who, consi 
dercd as commentators, controvertists, or preachers, 
have undoubtedly left all other nations far behind 
them No vulgar language can boast such trea- 
sures of theological knowledge or such multitudes 
of authors at once learned, elegant, md pious 
Other countnes and other communions have authors 
perhaps equal in abilities and diligence to ours , 
butjfwe unite number with excellence, there is cer- 
tainly no nation which must not allow us to be 
supenour Of morality little is necessary to be said, 
because it is comprehended m practical divinit}, 
and IS perhaps better taught m EngUsk sermons than 
in any other books ancient and modern Nor shall I 
dwell on our excellence in metaphysical speculations, 
because he that reads the works of our divines will 
easily discover how far human subtilty has been able 
to penetrate 

Political knowledge is forced upon us by the 
form of our constitution , and allthe mystc~ics of go 
vernmentare discovered in the attack or defence of 
every minister The original law of society, the 
nghts of subjects, and the prerogatives of I mgs, 
have been considered witlv the utmost nicety, some- 
times profoundly investigated, and sometimes fami 
liarly explained 

Thus copiously instructive is the English Ian 
guage, and thus needless is all recourse to foreign 

wnters 
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writers Let us not thcrefoie inalvc oiii ncighbouis 
proud by soliciting liHp ^^llIc]l mc do not want, noi 
discourage our own industiy by difliculties ^111011 wc 
need not sufTci . 


Numb. 92. Saturday, January 19, 1760. 


^T^HATEVER is useful 01 honouiable will be 
desired by many w'ho never can obtain it ; 
and that w'hich cannot be obtained when it is dc- 
siied, aitifice or folly will be diligent to counterfeit 
Those to whom foitune has denied gold and dia- 
monds decorate themselves witli stones and metals, 
which have sometliing of the show', but little of Uie 
value; and every moral excellence or intellectual 
faculty has some vice or folly which imitates its ap- 
pearance. 

Eveiy man wishes to be ivise, and they who can- 
not be wise arc almost always cunning. The less 
is the leal discernment of those whom business 01 
conversation brings together, the more illusions aie 
practised, nor is caution evci so nccessaiy 'as with 
associates or opponents of feeble minds 

Cunning diffeis fiom wisdom as twilight fiom 
open day. He that walks in tlic sunshine goes 
boldly forw'ard by the nearest w ay , he sees that 
where the path is stiaight and even he may proceed 
in secunty, and wheie it is rough and ciooked he 
easily complies witli the tuins, and avoids the ob- 

sti uctions* 
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structions But tlie traicller m tlic dusk fears moro 
as ho sees less, lie knnus there may be dinger, and 
therefore suspects that he is never safe, tnes evciy 
step before he fixes his foot, and shrinks at every 
noise lest violence should approach him M'lsdom 
comprehends at once the end and the means, esti 
males cisinoss or diflicully, and is cautious or ton 
hdentm due proportion Cunning discovers little 
at a time, and has no other means of certainty 
than multiplication of stratagems and superfljily of 
suspicion The man of cunning always considers 
that he can never be too safe, and therefore alivays 
keeps himself enveloped in a mist, impenetrable, ns 
he hopes, to the eye of nvaliy or cunosity 

Upon this pnnaplc Tm Double has formed a 
habit of eluding tlie most harmless question What 
ho has ho inclination to answer, ho pretends some- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to divert tlie irt 
quirer s attention by some otlier subject , but if be 
be pressed hard by repeated interrogation, he nl 
ways evades a direct reply Ask him whom he likes 
best on tlie stage , he is ready to tell that there arc 
several excellent performers Inquire when he was 
last at the coffee house, he replies, that the weather 
has been bad lately Desire him to tell the agO of 
any of his acquaintance , he immediately mentions 
another who is older oryoungcr 
IVitl Puzzle values himself upon a long reach 
He foresees eveiy thing before it will happen^ 
though he never relates his prognostications till the 
event is past Nothing has come to pass for theae 
twenty years of vrhich Mr Puzde had not given 
broad hints, and, told at least that it was n6t proper 
Vot VII Be to 
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a coach called, he never tells liirn at the door llie 
true phee to which he is going, but stops him in 
the was that he ma} give him dircctions where no 
bod} can hear him The pnee of whit he bu}s or 
»iel!5 IS alvva)s concealed IJc often takes lodgings m 
tlic counti;) by a wrong name, and thinks that the 
world IS wondenng v\ here he can bo hid All these 
transactions he registers m a book, winch, he sa}s, 
will some time or other amaze poslcnt} 

It is remarked b} 7 h/«w, timt many men tiy to 
procure reputation onl} b) objections, of winch, if 
thc\ arc once ndimttcd, the nullity never appears 
bccatisc (he dc«f5jn is lard aside faUc fuut of 
xusilom sa}s he, « the umi of bumas Ihc wliolc 
power of cunning is pnvntive to sa} noUnng, and 
to do nothing is the utmost ot its rcacli 1 ct men 
thus narrow b} naturr^ and mean by art, ore some 
times able to rise by the ini«carnagcs of bravery and 
tlic opemu'sof integrit}, and, b) watching failures 
and siiatcliing nppoitunitics obtain advantages which 
belong proper)} to higher dinraclcrs 


BBS 
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Numb. 932 Satukday, Jamtary 26, 1760. 

QAM SOFTLY \\as bred a sugar-baker, but 
succeeding to a considerable estate on the death 
of Ills elder brother, he retiicd early fiom business, 
manied a fortune, and settled in a country-house 
y\c,?LX Kcntish-iorcn. Sam, Mho foimeily Mas a sports- 
man, and in his apprenticeship used to frequent 
Baimet races, keeps a high chaise, m ith a brace of 
seasoned geldings. During the summer months, 
the pimcipal passion and employment of Sam's life 
is to visit, in this \Thicle, the most eminent seats of 
the nobility and gentry in different parts of the 
kingdom, with his M’ife and some select friends. 
By these periodical excursions Sa}7i gi'atifies many 
important purposes He assists the several pregnan- 
cies of his Mufe ; he shoM’s his chaise to the best ad- 
vantage; he indulges his insatiable curiosity for 
finery, which, since he has turned gentleman, has 
grown upon him to an extraordinary degi'ee ; he 
discovers taste and spint ; and, M’hat is above all, 
he finds frequent opportunities of displaying to the 
party, at every house he sees, his knowledge of fa- 
mily connexion At first, Sam was contented with 
driving a friend between London and his villa. Here 
he prided himself in pointing out the boxes of the 
citizens on each side of the road, with an accurate 
detail of their respective failuies or successes in 
trade ; and harangued on the several equipages that 

were 
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were accidentally p'lssing Here, too, the ^ent? 
interspersed on the surroumling ImDs, afforded ample 
matter fo** ^^7W8 curious discoveries For one, he 
told his comp'uiion, a nch J^ra had offered money , 
and that a retired vudou nas courted at anotlier, by 
m eminent dr) snlter At the «amc time lie discussed 
tlie utiht}, and enumerated the expenses, of thb 
Islwgton turnpike But Sam s ambition is at present 
raised to nolilcr undertakings 

B iicn the happy hour of tijc annual cxpcditioh 
•arrives, the scat of tlic chaise is funiishcd with 
•Ogih}) s J3ook of RoadSf and a cTioicc quantity ofcold 
tongues Tlie most alanning disaster which can 
happen to our hero, who thinks he thmos a uhp 
admirably well, is to be overtaken m a road which 
affords no quaita for wheels Indeed, few men pos* 
ficss more skill or discernment for concerting and 
conducting a party (f pleawre When a seat is to 

be surveyed, be has a peculiar talent in selecting 
some shady bench m the park, where the company 
may most commodiously refresh themselves with 
cold tongue, chicken, and Trench rolls, and is very 
sagacious in discovenng what cool temple m the 
garden will be best adapted for drinking ten brought 
for this purpose, in tlie afternoon, and from which 
the chaise may be resumed with the greatest conve- 
nience In viewing the house itself, he is princi 
pally attracted by the ehairs and beds, conceiving 
the cost of which his minute inquiries generilly 
gam the dearest information An agate table cl'iily 
diverts his eyes from the most capital strokes of lilt 
hensy and a Turkey carpet has more charms than a 
Titian Samj however, dwells with some attention 
B B 3 on 
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on the family poitiails, paiticulaily the most mo- 
dera ones , and as this is a topick on u inch the 
housekeeper usually haiangucs in a moie copious 
manneijhe takes this oppoitunity of impro\ing ins 
knowledge of inteimaiiiuges Yet, notwithstanding 
this appearance of satisfaction, Sam has some objec- 
tion to all he sees. One house has too much gild- 
ing, at another, the chiinney-pieccs are all monu- 
ments; at a third, he conjcctuies tliat the beautiful 
canal must certainly be diied up in a hot summer. 
He despises the statues at JViltoUy because he thinks 
he can see much lietter car\angin JVef^tmmsio Abbc3c 
But theie IS one gcneial objection wdneh he is ‘^nre 
to make at almost every house, paiticulaily at those 
w'hich are most distinguished lie allows that all 
the apaitments aie extiemely fine, but adds, with a 
sneer, that they aie too fine to die inhabited. 

Misapplied genius most cpmmonly pio\es iidi- 
culous Had Sam, as Nature intended, contentedly 
continued in tlie calmer and less conspicuous pur- 
suits of sugar-baking, he might have been a respect- 
able and useful chaiULter At present he dissipates 
his life in a specious idleness, which ncitlici improves 
himself nor his friends. Those talents which might 
have benefited society, he exposes to contempt by 
false pretensions He affects pleasni es w Inch he can- 
not enjoy, and is acquainted only w ith those subjects 
on w’hichhe has no light to talk, and winch it is no 
merit to undci stand k 
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Numb 94 Satordai, Tehuaiys, 1760 

F IS common to find joung men ardent and dili- 
gent in the pursuit of knowledge but the pto 
gress of life ^cry often produces h\ity and indiffer- 
ence, and not only those who are at liberty to chiise 
tlieir business and amusements, but those likewise 
nhosc professions engage them m literary inquiries, 
pass the latter pirt of their tunc without improve- 
ment, and spend the daj nther in any other enter- 
tainment than tint which tliey might find among 
their books 

This abatement of tlic vigour of curiosity is some- 
times imputed to the insufficiency of learning JMen 
arc supposed to remit their labours, because they 
find their hboiirs to have been vam and to search 
no longer after truth and wisdom, because they at 
Jast despair ot finding them 

But this reason IS for tlie most part \eiy falsely 
assigned Of learning as ot virtue, it may be 
affirmed, tint it is at once honoured and neglected 
■Whoever forsakes it will tor ever look after it with 
longing, lament the loss which he does not endea 
vour to repair, and desire the good which he wants 
resolution to seize and keep Tne idler never ap 
plauds Ins own idleness, nor does any man repent 
of the diligence of his youth 

So many hindrances may obstruct the acquisition 
of knowledge, that there is little reason for wonder- 
B B 4 ing 
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inp: that it is in a few hands. To the greater part 
of mankind tlie duties of life are inconsistent Milli 
much study; and the liouis uhirh they 'Aould spond 
upon letters must be stolen from llicu occupations, 
and their faimhcs IVTarn sutler thcmselu’s. to be 
luicd by more spiight!) and luxuiious pleasures from 
the shades of contemplation, \Uierc they find seldom 
moie than a calm delight, such as, though greater 
than all othcis, its cerlaint} and its duration lieing 
reckoned with its poucr of gratification, is )et easily 
quitted for some extemporary joy, ^\hIch the present 
moment offers, and anothci peihap* will put out of 
reach 

It is the great excellence of Icarmng, that it bor- 
rows \cry little from tunc or place ; it is not con- 
fined to season or to climate, to cities or to ibc 
country, but may be cultivated and enjoyed \\ here 
no other pleasure can be obtained. But this quality, 
^^bich constitutes much of its value, is one occasion 
of neglect, what may be done at all times with 
equal piopricty, is defeiied fiom day to day, till 
the mind is gradually reconciled to the omission, 
and the attention is turned to other objects Tlius 
habitual idleness gams too much power to be con- 
queied, and the soul shrinks from the idea of intel- 
lectual labour and intensencss of meditation. 

That those ^\ho profess to advance learning some- 
times obstruct It, cannot be denied , the continual 
multiplication of books not onl;y distracts choice, 
but disappoints inquiry. To him that has mode- 
rately btoied his mind with images, few im iters afford 
any novelty ; or what little they have to add to the 
common stock of learning, is so buried in tlie mass of 

general 
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general notions, that, like silver mingled nith the 
ore of lead, it is too little to pay for the labour of 
separation , and he that has often been deceived by 
the promise of a title, at last grows weary of evamin 
ing, and is tempted to consider all as equally falla- 
cious 

There are indeed some repetitions always lawful, 
because they never deceive He that wiites tlie 
history of past times, undertakes only to decorate 
known facts by new beauties of method or of stjle, 
oral most to illustrate them by his own reflections 
The author of a system, whether moral or phjsical, 
is obliged to nothing beyond care of selection and 
regularity of disposition But there are others who 
claim the name of authors merely to disgrace it and 
fill the world with volumes only to bury letters in 
their own rubbish The traveller, who tells in a 
pompous folio, that he saw the Pantheon at Rome, 
and the Medicean Venus at Florence , the natural his- 
torian, who, describing the productions of a narrow 
island, recounts all that it has in common with every 
other part of the world, the collector of antiquities, 
that accounts every thing a curiosity vv’hich the rums 
of Herculaneum happen to emit, though an mstru 
ment already shown m a thousand repositories, or a 
cup common to the ancients, the moderns, and all 
mankind , may be justly censured as the persecutors 
of students, and the thieves of that time which never 
can be restored 
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Numb. 95. Saturday, February 9, 1760. 
To the ID L E R. 

Mr Idler, 

JT IS, I think, universally agreed, that seldom any 
good is gotten by complaint; yet we find that few 
forbear to complain, but those who are afraid of 
being leproached as the authors of their owm miseries. 
I hope therefore for the common permission, to lay my 
case before you and your readers, by which I shall 
disburden my heart, though I cannot hope to receive 
either assistance or consolation. 

I am a trader, and owe iny fortune to frugality 
and industry I began with little ; but by the easy 
and obvious method of spending less than I gain, I 
have every year added something to my stock, and 
expect to have a scat in the commoii-counCil at the 
next election 

]\Iy wife, who was as prudent as myself, died six 
years ago, and left me one son and one daughter, for 
whose sake I resolved never to marry again, and le- 
jected the ovei tures of Mrs. Squeeze, the broker’s 
widow, who had ten thousand pounds at her own 
disposal. 

I bred my son at a school near Islington ; and when 
he had learned anthmetick, and wrote a good hand, 
I took him into the shop, designing, in about ten 
years, to retire to Stratjord or Hackney, and leave 
him established in the business. 

For 
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For four ^cars lie was diligent and sedate, entered 
the shop before it was opcnwl, and when it was shut, 
nlwn>s c\nniintd the pins of the window In any 
mtcrniis'-ion of businus it was his const int practice 
to peru c the ledger I Ind n 1 na)s great hopes of 
him when I obeen cd bow sorrow fullj he w ould shake 
his bend o cr a bad debt, and hou eagerly lie uou*d 
h ten to me when I told him tint he might at one 
time or other become an alderman 

lit h\c(l to^Lthcr willi mutml confidence, till 
unhickiU a was paid bun b) two of his school- 
fellov\s who were placed, I suppose, in the nnny, 
because tliCT were fit for nothing better they came 
glittering m their tnibtnry drc>s, accosted thtir old 
acquaintuncc and invited Inn to a tucm where, 
ns 1 have been since infonncd, thc\ ridiculed the 
incann s of commerce, and wondered how n jouUi 
of «pint could spend tlic prune of htc behind a 
counter 

I did not suspect any mischief I knew my son 
was ncvcrwithout monev in lus pocket, and was bet- 
ter able to ]ny hij> rcckoninii tlnm lus companions , 
and expected to see bun rctimi triumphing in lus own 
advantages, and congmtuhling him^'Clt that he was 
not one of tliose who expoM their heads to a musquet 
bullet for three shillings a day 

He returned sullen aivl thoughtful I supposed 
him sorry for the hard loituneofhis friends, and 
tned to comlort him, by sajing that the war would 
soon be at an end, and Uiat, if they had any honest 
occupation, half pay would be a pietty help He 
looked at me witli indignation, and snatching up 

his 
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his candle, told me, n'. lie a^ciU up tluit he 
hoped io .see a battle pet, 

V) iiy he should hope to see n battle, I rould not 
conceive, hut let Iiim ^o quietly to slc(p nuay his 
folly Kc\t day he made tv.o mistakes in the fir-.t 
bill, disobliged a customer liy suily answers, and 
dated all his entiles in the jouinal in a wrong month 
At night he met his militar) companions ag.iin, came 
lionie late, and quarrelled with tlic maid 

From this fatal interview he has gradually lost all 
his laudable passions and desires Tic soon grew 
useless in the shop, where, indeed, I did not willingly 
trust him any longer : for he often mistook the price 
of goods to his own loss, and onccga\e a promissory 
note instead of a receipt. 

I did not know to wiiat degree he was coiTuptcd, 
till an honest tailor ga\e me notice tlhU he had be- 
spoke a laced suit, wTiicli was to be left for him at a 
house kcjit by the sister of one ot iny journeymen. 
I went to this clandestine lodging, and tound, to my 
amazement, all the ornaments of a fine gentleman, 
which I know not whethci he has t.ikcn upon credit, 
or pui chased with money subducted fiom the shop 

This detection has made liiin desperate. He now 
openly declares his lesolution to be a gentleman; 
says that his soul is loo great for a counting-house ; 
iidicules the comersalion of city taverns; talks of 
new' plays, and ho.\es and ladies , gives duchesses 
for his toasts, cairics silver, for readiness, in his 
w'aistcoat-pocket ; and comes home at night in a 
chair, witli such thunders at the door, as have more 
than once brought the watchmen from their stands 

Little 
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Little eitpcnses will not hurt us , and I could for- 
give a fen juvenile frolicks, if he nould be careful 
of the iiiain , but his fivountc topick is contempt 
of nionej, nliich, hesa>s, is of no use but to be 
spent Riches, without honour, he holds empEjr 
tilings , and once told me to my face, that wealthy 
plodders were only purveyors to men of spint 

He is always impatient in the company of his old 
fnends, and seldom speaks till he is warmed with 
wane, ho then entertains us with accounts that we 
do not desire to hear, of intrigues among lords and 
ladies, and quarrels between officers of tlie guards, 
fhows a miniature on his snuffbox, and wonders 
that any man can look upon the now dancer without 
rapture. 

All this IS very provoking, and yet all this might 
be bom, if the boy could support his pretensions 
But, whatever he may think, he is yet far from the 
accomplishments which he has endeavoured to pur 
chase at so dear a rate I have watched him in 
publick places Ho sneaks in like a man that 
knows he is where he should not be, he is proud to 
catch the slightest salutation, and often claims it 
when It IS not intended Other men receive dig 
ni^ from dress, but my booby looks always more 
meanly for his finery Dear Mr Idler, tell him 
what must at last become of a fop, whom pnde will 
not suffer to be a trader, and whom long habits in a 
shop forbid to be a gentleman 

I amj SIR, &c 

Tim WAiifscor 
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Numb. 96. SatubdaYj February iG, 1760. 


JJJCHO. a king of Lapland^ was in his jouth 
the most renowned of the Northern wariiouis. 


His martial achievements remain engraved on a 
pillar of flint in the locks of Hanga, and are to 
this day solemnly carolled to the harp the 
Laplanders, at the fires wath w-hich they celebrate 
their nightly festivities. Such was his intrepid spi- 
rit, that he ventured to pass the lake Vether to the 
isle of Wizards, wdieie he descended alone into the 
dreary vault in w’hich a magician had been kept 
bound for sLx ages, and lead the Gothick characters 
inscribed on his brazen mace. His eye w’as so 
piercing, that, as ancient chronicles lepoit, he could 
blunt the weapons of his enemies only by looking at 
them. At twelve years of age he earned an non 
vessel of a prodigious w eight, for tlie lengtli of five 
furlongs, in the presence of all the cliiefs of his 
father’s castle. 


Nor w'as he less celebrated for his piudence and 
wisdom. Tw^o of his proverbs aie yet lemembeicd 
and repeated among Laplanders. To express the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he w^as w’ont to 
say, Odms belt is always buckled. To show^ that 
the most prosperous condition of life is often 
hazardous, his lesson was, When you slide on the 

smoothest 
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wiooihest xcc^ hr Laic of pits beneath He condoled 
lib coimtrjratn, ^^hcn they atcrc once prepanng 
to lca%c the frozen deserts of Lapland, and re 
soUed to seek some warmer climate, by telling 
them, tint tlie Lastem nations, notwithstanding 
their boasted fcrtilit), pissed cverj night amidst 
the hoiTOurs of anxious apprehension and were in 
cxprcssibly affiiglitcd and almost stunned, every 
morning with the noise of the sun while he wtis 
rising 

His tcmpcnncc and seventy of manners were 
his chief prai c In his early jears he never tasted 
w me , nor w ould he drink out of n painted cup He 
con«tantl) slept in lus armour, witli his spear m his 
hand , norwoind he use a battle axe whose handle was 
inlaid with bi-ass He did not, however persevere in 
tliJa contempt of luxuiy , nor di<l he close Ins days 
witli honour 

One evening after hunting the Gulos, or wild* 
dog, being bewildered m n solitary forest, and hav- 
mg passed the fatigues of the day without anj in 
terval of refreshment, lie discovered n large store 
of honey m the hollow of n pine This was a 
dainty which he had never tasted before, and being 
at once faint and hungij, he fed grecdil) upon it 
From this unusual and dcliaous repast he received 
so much satisfaction, that, at his return home, he 
commanded honey to be served up at his table 
every day His pnlat^ by degrees, became re- 
iined and vitiated , he bc^n to lose his native relish 
for simple fare and contracted a habit of indulging 
himself m delicacies , he ordered the delightful 

gardens 
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gardens of his castle to be thrown open, in which 
the most luscious fruits had been suffered to ripen 
and decay, unobserved and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns, and gratified his appetite with 
luxurious desseits. At length he found it expedient 
to inlicduce wine, as an agi’eeable improvement, 
or a necessary ingredient, to his new w'ay of living ; 
and having once tasted it, he was tempted, by little 
and little, to give a loose to the excesses of in- 
toxication. His general simplicity of life w^as 
changed; he perfumed his apartments by burn- 
ing the wood of the most aromatick fir, and com- 
manded his helmet to be ornamented with beau- 
tiful rows of the teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence 
and effeminacy stole upon him by pleasing and 
imperceptible gradations, relaxed the sinews of his 
resolution, and extinguished his thirst of military 
glory. 

While Hacho was thus immersed in pleasure and 
in repose, it was reported to him, one morning, 
that the preceding night, a disastrous omen had 
been discovered, and that bats and hideous birds 
had drunk up the oil \\ hich nourished the perpetual 
lamp in the temple of 0dm. About the same time, 
a messenger arrived to tell him, that the king of 
Norway had invaded his kingdom with a foimi- 
dable army. Hacho, terrified as he was with the 
omen of the night, and enervated with indul- 
gence, roused himself from his voluptuous le- 
recollecting some faint and few sparks 
of veteran valour, marched forward to meet him. 
Both armies joined battle in the forest where Hacho 

had 
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had been lost after hunting , and it so liappened, that 
the king of Noruay cliallcnged him to single combat, 
near the place where he had tasted the honey The 
Lapland chie^ languid and long disused to arms, was 
soon overpowered, he fell to tlie ground, and, before 
his insulting adversary struck his head from his body, 
uttered this exclamation, which the Laplanders still 
u^e as an early lesson to their children “ The vicious 
man should date his destruction from the first 
“ temptation How justly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth 
** and luxury, m die place where I first yielded to 
** those allurements which seduced me to deviate from 
“ temperance and innocence* the honey which I 
“ tasted in this forest, and not the hand of the king of 
" Nomapi conquers Hacho**'^ 

By Mr T Warton 


Vox, VII 
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Numb. 97. Saturday, 23, 1760. 

J 

TT may, I think, be justly obseived, that few books 
disappoint their leaders more than the narrations of 
travellers One pait-of mankind is natuially cunous 
to leain the sentiments, manners, and condition of 
the rest ; and every mind that has leisure or power to 
extend its yiews, must be desirous of knowing in w'hat 
proportion Providence has distributed the blessings of 
nature, or t^ie advantages of art, among the several 
nations of the earth. 

This general desire easily procures readers to every 
book from which it can expect gi atification The 
adventurer upon unknown coasts, and the desciiber 
of distant regions, is always w’elcomed as a man who 
has laboured foi the pleasure of others, and who is 
able to enlarge our knowdedge and rectify our 
opinions , but when the volume is opened, nothing 
is found but such general accounts as leave no distinct 
idea behind them, or such minute enumerations as 
few can read with either profit or delight 

Every writer of travels should consider, that, like 
all other authors, he undertakes either to instruct or 
please, or to mingle pleasure with instruction He 
that instructs must offer to the mind something to be 
imitated, or something to be avoided ; he that 
pleases must offer new images to his reader, and 
enable bun to form' a tacit comparison of his own 
state with that of others. 


The 
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Thd greater part of travellers tell nothing he 
cause their method of travelling supplies them with 
nothing to be told He that enters a town at night 
and surveys it in the morning and then hastens 
away to another place, and guesses at the manners 
of the inhabitants by the entertainment which his 
mn afforded him, maj please himself for a time with 
a hasty change of scenes, and a confused remem- 
brance of palaces and churches , he may gratify his 
eye with a variety of landscape* and regale his pa- 
late with a succession of vintages, but let him be 
contented to please himself without endeavouring to 
disturb others AVhy should he record excursions 
by which nothing could be learned, or wish to make 
a show of knowledge which, without some power of 
intuition unknown to other mortals, he never could 
attain ^ 

Of those who crowd the world with their itine- 
ranes, some have no other purpose than to describe 
the face of the country, those who sit idle at home, 
and are cunous to know what is done or suffered m 
distant countries, ma^ be informed by one of these 
wanderers, that on a certain day he set out early 
with the caravan, and in the first hours march saw, 
towards the south, a hill covered with trees then 
passed over a stream, which ran northward with a 
swift course, but which is probably dry in the 
summer months, that an hour after he saw some 
thing to the right which looked at a distance like a 
castle with towers, but which he discovered after- 
wards to be a craggy rock that he then entered a 
valley, m which he saw several trees tall and 
flourishing watered by a rivulet not marked in the 
c c 2 maps, 
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maps, of M bich he was not able to learn the name ; 
that the road afternard grew stony, and the country 
uneven, ^vhele he observed among the hills many 
hollows worn by torients, and i\as told that the load 
was passable only pait of the ycai , that going on 
they found the remains of a building, once, perhaps,' 
a fortress to secuie the pass, 01 to lestrain the 
robbeis, of which the present inhabitants can give 
no other account than that it is haunted by fames ; 
that they ivent to dine at the foot of a rock, and 
travelled the rest of the day along the banks of a 
river, fiom which the road turned aside towards 
evening, and brought them within sight of a village, 
which nas once a considerable town, but which 
afforded them neither good victuals nor commodious 
lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through wet and dry, 
ovei rough and smooth, without incidents, without 
reflection , and, if he obtains his company for ano- 
ther day, will dismiss him again at night, equally fa- 
tigued with a like succession of rocks and streams, 
mountains and rums 

This IS the common style of those sons of enter- 
prise, who Visit savage countries, and range through 
solitude and desolation ; who pass a desert, and tell 
that it IS sandy , who cross a valley, and find that it 
IS green There are others of more delicate sensi- 
bility, that visit only the realms of elegance and 
softness, that w’^ander thiough Italian palaces, and 
amuse the gentle leader with catalogues of pictures; 
that hear masses in magnificent churches, and recount 
the number of the pillars 01 vai legations of the pave- 
ment. And there are yet others, w'ho, m disdain of 

tiifles, 
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trifles, copy inscriptions elegant ind rude, ancient 
and modem , and transcnbe into their book the ualls 
of every edifice sacred or civil He that reads these 
books must consider his labour as its ow n revv ard , 
for he vvnll find nothing on which attention can fi^, 
or which memory can retain 

He that would travel for the entertainment of 
others, should remember that the great object of 
remark is human life Eveiy nation has something 
peculiar in its manufactures, its works of genius, its 
medicines, its agnculture its customs, and its policy 
He only IS a useful traveller, who brings home some 
thing by which his country may be benefited, who 
procures some supply of want, or some mitigation 
of evil, which may enable his readers to compare 
thtir condition with that of otliers, to improve it 
whenever it is worse, and whenever it is better to 
enjoy it 


c c 3 
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Numb. 98. vSaturday, March 1, 1760. 

To the IDLER, 

SIR, 

JAM the daughter of a gentleman, who during 
his lifetime enjoyed a small income which arose 
from a pension from the court, by which he was 
enabled to live in a genteel and comfortable manner. 

By the situation of life in which he was placed, he 
was frequently introduced into the company of those 
of much greater fortunes than his own, among horn 
he was always received with complaisance, and treated 
with civility 

At sixyeais of age I was sent to a boarding-school 
in the country, at w'hich I continued till my fathers 
death. This melancholy event happened at a time 
when I w'as by no means of sufficient age to manage 
for myself, while the passions of youth continued 
unsubdued, and before experience could guide my 
sentiments or my actions, 

I was then taken from school by an uncle, to the 
care pf whom my father had committed me on his , 
dying-bed. With him I lived several years , and as 
he was unmarried, the management of his family was 
committed to me. In this character I ahvays endea- 
voured to acquit myself, if not wuth applause, at least 
without censure. 


At 
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At the age of twenty one, a young gentleman of 
some fortune paid his addresses to me, and offered me 
terms of mnmage This proposal I should readily 
ha\c accepted, because, from vicinity of residence, 
and from many opportumtirs of observing his beha- 
viour, I had in some sort contracted an affection for 
him Aly uncle, for what reason I do not know re 
fused his con<ient to thisalliance though it would have 
been complied with by the father of the young gen 
tlcman , and as the future condition of my life was 
wholly dependant on him, I xias not willing to dis- 
oblige him, and tlicrcforc, tliougb unwillingly, declin 
cd tlie offer 

My uncle, who possessed a plentiful fortune fre 
qnentiv hinted to me in conversation, tiiat at his death 
I should be provided form such a manner tnot 1 should 
be able to make my future life comfortable and happy 
As this promise was often repeated, I was the less 
anxious about any provision for myself In a short 
time my uncle was taken ill, and, though all possible 
means were made use of for Jus recovery^ in a fbiv 
da}s he died 

The sorrow ansing from the loss of a relation, 
by whom I had been al»iays treated with the 
greatest kindness, however gnevous, was not the 
worst of my misfortunes As he enjojed an almost 
uninterrupted state of health, he was the less mindful 
of his dissolution, and died intestate , by which means 
his whole fortune devolved to a nearer relation, tlie 
heir at law 

Thus excluded from all hopes of living in tlie man 
ner with which I have so long flattered myself, I am 
c c 4 doubtful 
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doubtful what method I shall take to procure a decent 
maintenance I liave been educated in a manner that 
has set me above a state of servitude, and my situation 
renders me unfit for the company of those with whom 
I have hitherto conversed But, though disappointed 
in my expectations, I do not despair. I will hope that 
assistance may still be obtained for innocent distress, 
and that friendship, though rare, is yet not impossible 
to be found. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

Sophia Heedfull.** 

* By an unknown Correspondent. 
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Numb gg Saturvai, March 8 , 1760 

Otfogrii/of Basfa v.tis one day ^\anden^g 
along the streets of Bagdat, musing on the 
varieties ofmcrchandisc which tlic shops offered to Jus 
view, and observing the different occupations which 
busied the multitudes on c\cry sioc, lie was auaJvcncd 
from the tranquillity of meditation by a crowd that 
obstructed las passage lie raised his e\es, and saw the 
chief visicr, who having returned from the divan, 
was entering his palace 

Oriognd mingled with the attendants, and being 
supposed to have some petmon forthcvisier was per- 
mitted to enter He survc)cd the spaciousness ohho 
apartments, admired the walls hung with golden 
tapestry, and the floors covered with silken carpets, 
and despised the simple neatness of his own little 
habitation 

Surely, said he to himself, this palace is the 
seqt of happiness, where pleasure succeeds to plea- 
sure, and discontent and sonroiv can have no ad 
mission Whatever Nature has provided for the 
delight of sense, is here spread forth to be enjoyed 
What can mortals hope or imagine, which the 
master of this palace has not obtained ^ The dishes 
of l^uxurv cover his table the voice of Harmony lulls 
himm his bowers, he breathes the fragrance of the 
groves of Java, an 4 sleeps upon the down of the 

cygnets 
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cygnets of Ga7iges. He speaks, and his mandate 
is obeyed , he m isbes, and his wish is gratified ; all 
whom he sees obey hirh, and all ^^hpm he hears 
flatter him How different, Ortogrul, is thy condi- 
tion, \dio art doomed to the pei*petudi tonnents of 
unsatisfied desire, and who hast no amusement in thy 
pouer that can withhold thee from thy own reflec- 
tions ' They tell thee that thou art uise; but u hat 
does -wisdom avail with poverty ^ K one will flatter 
the poor, and the wise have very little power of flat- 
teiing themselves That man is surely the most 
•VI retched of the sons of wretchedness, who lives witli 
Ins own faults and follies always before him, and 
w ho has none to reconcile him to himself by praise 
and veneration. I have long sought content,* and 
have not found it ; I will from tins moment endea- 
vour to be rich. 

Full of this new resolution, he shut himself up in his 
chamber for six months, to deliberate how he should 
grow’ rich; he sometimes proposed to offer himself 
as a counsellor to one of the kings of Itidia, and 
sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds in the 
mines of Golconda One day, after some houis 
passed m violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep in- 
sensibly seized him in his chair; he dreamed that 
he was ranging a desert country in search of some 
one that might teach him to grow rich ; and as he 
stood on the top of a hill shaded with cypress, in 
doubt whither to direct his steps, his father ap- 
peared on a sudden standing before him. Ortogruly 
said the old man, I know thy perplexity ; listen to 
thy father , turn thine eye on the opposite moun- 
tain. Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling 

down 
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down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thunder, 
and scattering its foam on the impending woods 
Now, said his fatlicr, behold the valley that lies 
between the hills Or/o^n/Z looked, and espied a 
little well, out of which issued a small nvulct 
Tell me now, said his father, dost thou wi h for 
sudden affluence, that may pour upon tlice like the 
mountain torrent, or for a slow and gradual m 
crease, resembling the nil gliding fiom the welP 
Let me be quickly rich, said let the 

golden stream be quick and violent. Lool round 
thee, said liis fatlicr, once again Ortogrul looked, 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and 
dusty, but following the nvulct from the well he 
traced it to a wide lak(^ which the supply, slow and 
constant, kept always full He waked, and deter> 
mined to grow rich by silent profit and persevering 
mdustry 

Having sold lus patnmon), he engaged m mer- 
cliandisc, and in twenty years purchased lands, on 
which he raised a house, equal m sumptuousness to 
that of theaisicr, to which he invited all the mi 
nisters of pleasure, expecting to enjoy all the felicity 
which he had imagined riches able to afford Lei 
sure soon made him weaiy of himself, and he longed 
to be persuaded that he was great and happj He was 
courteous and liberal , he gave all that approached 
bun hopes of pleasing him and all who should please 
lum hopes of being rewarded Everj art of praise 
was tiled, and every source of adulatory fiction was 
exhausted Ortogrulhe^xd hisflatterers w ithoutdelight, 
because he found himself unable to believe them 
His own heart told him its frailties, his own under- 
standing 
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standing reproached him nith his faults. How long, 
said he, with a deep sii^h, have I been labouring m 
vain to amass wealth nhich at last is useless ’ Let no 
man hereafter wish to be rich, who is already too wise 
to be fldtteied. 


Numb. 100. Saturday, March 15, 1760. 

I 

To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

♦“ I ''HE uncertainty and defects of language have 
^ produced very frequent complamts among 
the learned , yet there still remain many w’ords 
among us undefined, which are very necessary to be 
rightly understood, and which produce very mis- 
chievous mistakes when they are erroneously mter- 
preted 

I lived in a state of celibacy bej^ond the usual 
time In the hurry fiist of pleasuie, and afterwalds 
of business, I felt no w'ant of a domestick companion ; 
but becoming weaiy of labour, I soon giew more 
weary of idleness, and thought it reasonable to follow 
the custom of life, and to seek some solace of my cares 
in female tenderness, and some amusement of my lei- 
sure in female cheei fulness. 

The choice which has been long delayed is com- 
monly made at last -with great caujtion. My re- 
solution was, to keep my passions neutral, and to 

many 
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nnrr, onls in coinplmncc wiili my reason I drc« 
iij>on a |ngc of iii) |>ocKct book a cheme of nil frnjnle 
Mrtiics and ucca, uiUi the \icca uhicli border upon 
cverj virtue and llio virtues vvl id\ arc allied to every 
vice. I con idercd ilwt uit nos arcasijck, and 
mngiianiniit} imperious, tlml nvance a ns cconotni 
cal, and ignorance ob'^cqinous nnd linviii" c'^lnnatcd 
the good nnd evil of every quality, cmplovcd ny own 
diligence, and tlmt of 1113 fnends, to find the Indy in 
nliom nature nnd reason had rcncticd tlint linppy 
mediocrity mIucIi is cqunllj remote from cviibcmnce 
and defictcnce 

L\ciy MOmnn had her admirers and her censurers 
nnd the cxpccntions which one mi«cd were by nno 
thcr quickl) dt pressed , )ct there was one m whose 
fivoiir almost all sufirOf,cs concurred Mis^ Getitlt 
WHS universalis allowed to be n good •‘ort of woman 
Her fortune was not large, but 'O prudently ma 
naged, iliat siic wore finer clothes, nnd saw more 
company than many who were known to be twice as 
rich Miss Ociillcs visits were every where wcl 
come, and whatever family *;hc favoured with her 
company, she always left btlund her such a degree 
of I indncss as recommended her to otiicrs Every 
day extended her acquaintance and all who knew 
her declared tlmt tlicy never met with a better sort 
of woman 

To Miss Gew/Ze I made my addresses, and was 
received witli great equality of temper She did not 
in the days of courtship assume the privilege of 
imposing rigorous commands or resenting slight 
offences If I forgot any of her injunctions, I was 

gently 
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gently reminded ; if I missed the minute of appoint- 
ment, I was easily foi given. I foresaw nothing m 
mariiage but a halcyon calm, and longed foi the 
happiness \^hlch was to be found m the inseparable 
society of a good sort of woman. 

Thejointuie uas soon settled by the intervention 
of fi lends, and the day came in vv'hich IMiss Gentle 
was made mine for ever. The first month was 
passed easily enough m leceivmg and repaying the 
civilities of oui fi lends. The biide piactised with 
great exactness all the niceties of cciemony, and 
distributed hei notice in the most punctilious propor- 
tions to the fi lends who suriounded us with their 
happy auguries. 

But the time soon came when we were left to our- 
selves, and weic to leceive our pleasures from each 
other, and I then began to pei ceive that I w as not 
formed to be much delighted by a good sort of 
woman Her great principle is, that the oi ders of a 
family must not be bioken Every hour of the 
day has its employment inviolably appropriated , nor 
will any impoitunity peisuade her to walk in tlie 
garden at the time which she has devoted to her 
needle- work, or to sit up staiis m that pait of the 
forenoon wdiich she has accustomed herself to spend 
in the back parlour. She allow's herself to sit half 
an hour after breakfast, and an hour aftei dinner j 
while I am talking or reading to her, she keeps her 
eye upon her watch, and, when the minute of 
departure comes, will leave an argument unfinished, 
or the intrigue of a play unravelled. She once called 
me to supper when I was watching an eclipse, and 

summoned 
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siMimitnonctl inc nt nnotlicr tunc to !«d when I uaa 
ijOing to gne directions at a fire 

Jlcr con»cr-»nUon is so habitually nwHous, that 
she never talks to me but in general tenns os to otic 
whom It IS dnnserous to trust. For di«cnminatJon3 
of character he has no names all whom «hc men 
tions ore honest men and agreeable uomcn She 
«milcs not b\ ‘cnsaljoti, but bv praclice Her 
Inujitcr IS never excited but bv a joke and her no 
lion of a joke is not rerj delicate ihe rep' tition of 
a good joke docs not weaken its effect, il she has 
lauchcd once, she will laugh auain 

She 13 an tncinv to notinng hut ill nature and 
pndc, but die has frequent reason to lament that 
tliLN nrc so frequent m the world \ll who arc not 
cqunllv pletiserl with Utcgooi} ami the bad, with the 
elegant and gross, with thewittj and die dull all 
who di«lingm li excellence from defect she considers 
05 ill natured, and she condemns os proud nil who 
rcpa'«s impertinence or quell presumption or expect 
respect from nnj other cniintnw than Uiat of fortune, 
to whicli slic IS always willing to paj homage 

ilicrc oa none whom slit openly hates, for if once 
she «ufrLrs, or believes herself to sufilr, any contempt 
or insult, she never dismisses it from her mind, but 
takes all opportunities to tell how easily she can for- 
give 'Ihcrc arc none whom she loves mucli better 
than others, for when any of her acquaintance de 
clinc in the opinion of the world, siie always finds it 
inconvenient to visit tlicm, her affection continues 
unaltered but it is impossible to be intimate with the 
whole town 


She 
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She daily exercises her benevolence by pitying 
every misfortune that happens to every farhily within 
her circle of notice, she is m hourly teirours lest one 
should catch cold in the ram, and anothei be flighted 
by the high wind Her charity she shows by lament- 
ing that so many poor wretches should languish in 
the streets, and by wondering What the great can 
think' on that they do so little good with such large 
estates. 

Her house is elegant, and her table dainty, though 
she has little taste of elegance, and is wholly free- 
from vitious luxury; but she comforts herself that 
nobody can say that her house is dirty, or that her 
dishes are not well diest. 

This, Mr Idlei', I have found by long experience 
to be the charactei of a good sort of woman, which 
I have sent you for the information of those by whom 
a good sort of woman, and a good woman, may 
happen to be used as equivalent terms, and who 
may suffer by the mistake, like 

Your humble Servant, 


Tim Wakner. 
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Numb loi Saturdai, il/arc/i 22, 1760 

the son of Ilussan, had passed seventy^ 
fi\c )cars in honour and prosperity The 
favour of three successive cnhfs had filled his house 
with gold and silver, ond whenever he appeared, 
tlic benedictions of the people proclaimed his pas 
sage 

Torrcstnil happiness is of short continuance The 
brightness of the (lame is wasting its fuel , the fra 
grant floncris passing away in its own odours The 
vigour of 0//wr began to (bil, Uie curls of beauty 
fell from lus head, strength departed from his hands, 
and agility from his feet He gave back to the 
calif tiic kc}s of trust and Uic seals of secrecy, and 
sought no other pleasure for the remains of life than 
tile converse oftlicwise, and the gratitude of the 
good 

Hie powers of lus mind were jet unimpaired 
Ills chamber was filled by visitants, eager to catch 
the dictates of cxpcriuicc, and officious to pay the 
tnbutc of admiration Caledy the son of the viceroy 
of Egypt, entered everj day caily, and retired late 
He was beautiful and eloquent, Owwr admired his 
wit, and loved his docility Tell me, said Gated, 
thou to whose voice nations have listened and who®e 
wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell 
me how I may resemble Omar the prudent The 
arts by which you have gamed power and pre 

Vot VII Dd served 
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served it, are to you no longer necessary or useful ; 
impart to me the secret of your conduct, and teach 
me the plan upon which your wisdom has built your 
fortune. 

Young man, said Omar, it is of little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first suiwey of the 
world, ih my twentieth year, fikving considered the 
various conditions of mankind, ih thfe hour of soli- 
tude I Said thus to mys'elf, leanirig against a cfed^r 
which sptead its branches over my head : Sevfenty 
ye^rs are allowed to mdh ; I iiave yet fifty remain- 
ing- ten years I will allot to the attainment of 
knowledge, and ten I will pass ih foieigh houhthes ; 
I shall be learned, and tberefoih shall be honoured ; 
every city will shout at my arrival, and eVery 'stu- 
dent iVill 'solicit my friendship. Twenty years thus 
passed will store my mind hith images which I 
shall be busy through the rest of my life in combin- 
ing and comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible 
accumulations of intellectual I'lches ; I shall find 
new pleasures for every moment, and shall never 
more be weary of myself. I will, however, not 
deviate too far fi'om the beaten track of life, but 
will try what can be found in female delicacy I 
will marry a w ife beautiful as the Hounes, and wise 
as Zobeide ; with her I w’lll live tw^enty years within 
the suburbs of Bagdat, m every pleasure that wealth 
can purchase, and fiincy can invent I will tnO'n 
retire to a ruial dwelling, pass my last days in ob- 
scuiity and contemplation, ‘and he silently doWn 'o*n 
the bed of death Through my life it shall be iny 
settled resolution, that I will never depend upoh 
the smile of -princes^ that I will never -stand exposed 

* to 
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to the artifices of courts, I uill never pant for pub 
lick honouis, nor disturb my quiet with affairs of 
state Such was m} sclieme of life, which I im 
pressed indelibly upon my memory 

The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent 
in search of knowledge, and I know not how I was 
diverted from my design I had no visible impedi 
inents without, -nor any ungovernable passions 
within I regaided knowledge as the higheat ho 
nour and the most engaging pleasure, yet day stole 
upon day, and month glided after month, till I 
found that se\en years of the first ten had vanished, 
and left nothing behind them I now postponed my 
purpose of travelling, for why should I go abroad 
while so much remained to be learned at home ’ I 
immured myself for four years, and studied the laws 
of the empire The fame of my skill reached the 
judges, I was found able to speak upon doubtful 
questions, and was commanded to stand at the foot 
stool of the calif I was heard with attention, I was 
consulted with confidence, and the love of praise 
fastened on my heart 

I still wished to see distant countries, listened witli 
rapture to the relations of travellers, and resolved 
some time to ask my dismission that I might feast 
my soul with novelty, but my presence was always 
necessary, and the stream of business hurried me 
along Sometimes I was afraid lest I should be 
charged with ingratitude, but I still proposed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine myself by 
marriage 

In my fiftieth year I began to suspect that the 
time of travelling was past, and thought it best to 
© D 2 lay 
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lay hold on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge 
myself in domestick pleasures But at fifty no man 
easily finds a woman beautiful as the Houries, and 
wise as Zobeide I inquired and rejected, consulted 
and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of gazing upon girls. I had now nothing 
left but retirement, and for retirement I never 
found a time, till disease forced me from pubhck 
employment 

Such was my scheme, and such has been its con- 
sequence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
I tnfled away the years of improvement, with a 
restless desire of seeing different countries, I have 
always resided in the same city , with the highest ex- 
pectation of connubial felicity, I have lived unmar- 
ried ; and with unalterable resolutions of contempla- 
tive retirement, I am going to die withm the walls of 
Bagdat. 
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Numb 102 SATonDAi, Match 29, 1760 

IT verj seldom happens to man that his business is 
his pleasure Whit is done from necessity is so 
often to be done w hen a^nst the present inclination, 
and so often fills the mind with anxiety, that an ha 
bitual dislike steals upon and shnnk involun 
tarily from the remembrance of our task This is 
the reason ahy almost every one wishes to quit his 
employment , he does not like another state, but is 
disgusted w ith his ow n 

From this unwillingness to perform more than is 
reriuired of that which is commonly performed with 
reluctance it pioceeds that few authors wntc their 
own lives Statesmen, courtiers, ladies, generals, 
and seamen, have given to the t^orJd their own sto- 
nes, and the events with which their different sta 
tions have made them acquainted They retired to 
the closet as to a place of quiet and amusement, 
and pleaded themselves with wniing because they 
could lay down the pen whenever they w ere weary 
But the author however conspicuous, or however 
important, either in the pubhcKe^e or in his own, 
leaves his life to be related by his successors, for 
he cannot gratify his vanity but by saenfiemg his 
ease 

It Is commonly supposed that the uniformity of 
a studious life affords no matter for narration 
but the truth is, that of the most studious life a 
great part passes without study An author par- 
D D 3 takes 
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takes of the common condition of humanity ; he is 
boin and married like another man , he has hopes 
and fears, expectations and disappointments, griefs 
and joys, and friends and enemies, like a courtier or 
a statesman, nor can I conceive why his affairs 
should not excite curiosity as much as the whispei of 
a drawing-room, or the factions of a camp 

Nothing detains the reader’s attention more power- 
fully than deep involutions of distress, or sudden 
vicissitudes of foitune; and these might be abund- . 
antly afforded by memoirs of the sons of literature. 
They are entangled by contracts which they know, 
not how to fulfil, and obliged to m rite on subjects 
which they do not understand. Every publication is a 
new period of time, fiom which some increase or de- 
clension of fame is to be reckoned The gradations 
of a hero’s life are fiom battle to battle, and of an 
author’s fi’om book to book 

Success and miscaniage have the same effects in 
all conditions The prosperous are feared, hated, 
and flattered , and > the unfortunate avoided, pitied, 
and despised No sooner is a book published than^the 
writer may judge of the opinion of the world. If 
his acquaintance press round him in publick places, or 
salute him from the other side of the street ; if in- 
vitations to dinner come thick upon hun, and those 
mth whom he dines keep him to supper, if the 
ladies tui n to him v hen his coat is plain, and the 
footmen serve him with attention and alaciity , he 
may be sure that his noik has been praised by, some 
leader of literal y fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms aie not 
less easily observed. If the author enters a coffee- 
house, 
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house, he has a box to himself if Jic calls at a 
bookseller s, the boy turns his back , and, what is 
the moot fatal of all prognosticks, authors will visit 
him in a morning, and talk to him hour after hour 
of the malevolence of cnticks, the neglect of merit, 
the bad taste of the age, and the candour of posterity 

All tins, modified and varied by accident and 
Custom, would form very amusing scenes of bio 
graphy, and might recreate many a mind phich is 
very little delighted wiUi conspiracies or battles, 
intrigues of a court, or debates of a parliament, to 
this might be added all tlic changes of the counte 
nance of a patron, traced from tlic first glow which 
flattery raises in hia check, tlirough ardour of fond- 
ness vehemence of promise, magnificence of praise, 
excuse of delay, and lamentation of inability, to the 
lost chill look of final dismission, when the one grows 
weary of soliciting, and the other of heanng solicita- 
tion 

Thus copious are the materials whicli have been 
hitherto suffered to he neglected, while the reposi 
tones of every family that has produced a soldier or 
a minister arc ransacked, and hbranes are crowded 
with useless folios of state papers which will never 
be read, and which contnbute nothing to valuable 
knowledge 

I hope the learned will be taught to know their 
own strength and their value, and, instead of de 
voting their lives to the honour of those who seldom 
thank them for their labours, resolve at last to do 
justice to themselves 


7> O 4 
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Numb. 103. Satukdat, ylpril 5, 1760. 

Rcspiciic ad lon’^a: jusiti spaUa ullma iifw Jlv. 

of the pain and pleasure of mankind 
arises from the conjectures ^vhich every one 
makes of the thoughts of others; ^\e all enjoy 
praise which we do not hear, and resent contempt 
M Inch we do not see The Idle) may therefore be 
foi gi\ en, if he suffers his imagination to represent to 
him what his readeiSMill say or think, nhen they 
are infoi med that they have now his last paper in 
their hands 

Value IS moie frequently laised bj scarcity than 
by use That vhich lay neglected when it was 
common, rises in estimation as its quantity becomes 
less We seldom leain the true vant of nhat ve 
have, till it IS discovcied that we can ha\c no 
more 

This essay wall, perhaps, beieadwith caie even 
by those who have not yet attended to any other , 
and he that finds this late attention lecompensed, 
will not forbear to wish that he had bestowed it 
sooner. 

Though the Idler and his leadeis have conti acted 
no close friendship, they are perhaps both unwilling 
to part There are few things not puiely evil, of 
which we can say, without some emotion of uneasi- 
ness, this IS the last. Those who neier could agiee 
together, shed tears when mutual discontent has de- 

tei mined 
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tcrmincd them to final scpantion , of aplaccuhich 
has been frequently Msittd, tljouji mtliout pleasure 
tlic Iasi look. IS taken ^\lth heaviness of licurt, and 
the Idlcrf ^Mtl/all his dullness of tranquillity, is not 
holly unaffected by tlie thought that his last essay 
i« nou before bun 

llus secret horrour of the lost is inseparable from a 
thinking being Aihosc life is limited, and to whom 
dcatli IS dreadful "W c always make a «ccrel rom 
panson between a part and the whole, the termina- 
tion of nn\ penod of life rcimndb us that life itself 
has hkcwi c its tcmunation , when we ha\e done any 
tiling for the Inst time, we involuntarily reflect that 
a part of Uic days allotted us is past, and that os 
more IS (last there is less remaining 

It IS very happily and kindly provided, tliat in 
every life there ore ctrtmn pauses and interruptions, 
which force consideration upon Uie cartlcss, and sl 
nousness upon the light, points of time where one 
course of action ends, and another begins , and by 
vicissitudes of fortune, or nitcrntion of employment, 
by diangc of place or loss of friendship, we are 
forced to say of something this ts the hist 

An even and unvaried tenour of life always hides 
from our apprclicnsion the approach of Us end Sue 
cession IS not perceived but by variation he that 
lives to day as lie lived yesterday and expects that 
as tlie present il ly is sueli will be the morrow easily 
conceives time as running in a circle and returning 
to itself llic uncertainty of oui duration is impressed 
commonly by di'tsiimlitude of condition , it is only 
by finding litc cliangciblc that we arc reminded of 
its ‘shortness 

Xhis 
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This conviction, however forcible at every new ^ 
impiession, is eveiy moment fading fiom the mind^ 
and paitly by tlie inevitable incursion of new images, 
and partly by 'voluntaiy exclusion of unwelcome 
thoughts, we aie again exposed to the universal 
fallacy , and w'e must do another tiling for tlie last 
tune, before w'c consider that the time is nigh wlien 
we shall do no more. 

As the last Idler is published in that solemn week 
wdiich the Christian w orld has always set apart for the 
examination of the conscience, the review of life, the 
extinction of earthly desires, and the icnovation of 
holy purposes ; I hope that my readers arc aheady 
disposed to view every incident w’lth seiiousness, 
and improve it by meditation ; and that, -when they 
see this senes of trifles bi ought to a conclusion, 
they w’lll consider that, by outliving the Idler, tlicy 
have passed w'eeks, months, and years, winch are 
now no longer m their power, that an end must m 
time be put to nvery thing great as to every thing 
jittle ; that to life must come its last hour, and to 
tins system of being its last day, the hour at wdnch 
probation ceases, and repentance will be vain; the 
day in which every work of the hand, and imagina- 
tion of theheait, shall be brought to -judgment, and 
an everlasting futuuty shall be determined by the 
past. 
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naturalists arc of opinion, tlmt tlie animals 
aliicli wc commonly consider ns mule, have the 
poucrof importing their tliouglits to one nnotJicr 
iint tliC) can express general sensations is very cer* 
lain, every being tlmt can utter sounds, 1ms a 
difTcrcnt voice for pleasure ond for pain Tiie hound 
informs Ins fellows when he scents his game, tlichcn 
calls her chickens to tlicir food hy her cluck, and 
drives tlicin from danger by her scream 

Birds have Uic greatest variety of notes , Ihc^ have ' 
indeed a variety, whiUi seems almost sufficient to 
make a speech adequate to Uic purposes of a life, 
which is regulated by instinct, and can admit little 
change or improvement lo the cries of birds, cu 
riosity or superstition has been al\va}s attentive, 
many have studied the language of the feathered 
tribes, and some have boasted tint they understood it 

* Tins was the ongitialKo aa but on tlierepublication of 
the ^^ork in volumes, Dr Johnson JubsUtuted what now stands 
under that head C 
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The most skilful or most confident intciprctcrs of 
the silvan dialogues ha\c been commonly found 
among the philosophers of the cast, m a country 
here the calmness of the air, and the mildness of 
the seasons, allow the student to pass a great pait 
of the year in gi oves and bowers But w hat may be 
done in one place by peculiai oppoilunitic-., may lie 
pel formed in another by peculiar diligence A 
shepbeid of Bohemia has, by long abode in the 
forests, enabled liimsclf to iindci stand the \oicc of 
birds; at least he i elates 'with great confidence a 
story, of which the ci edibility is left to be considered 
by the learned. 

As I ^^as sitting (said he) \\ithin a hollow rock, 
and w^atching my sheep that fed in tlic vallc}, I licaid 
two vultuies interchangeably crying on the summit 
of the cliff Both voices were earnest and deliberate 
My curiosity prevailed over my care of the flock , I 
‘ climbed slowly and silently from crag to crag, con- 
cealed among the shrubs, till I found a ca\ ity w’licre 
I might sit and listen without suffering, or giving 
disturbance 

I soon perceived, that my labour would be "w ell 
repaid; for an old vulture w'as sitting on a naked 
prominence, with her young about her, whom she 
was instructing in the arts of a vulture's life, and 
preparing, by the last lecture, for their final dismission 
to the mountains and the skies. 

My children, said the old vultuie, you will the 
less want my instructions, because you have had my 
practice before your eyes ; you have seen me snatch 
from the farm the household fowd, you have seen me 
seize the leveret in the bush, and the kid in the 

pasture ; 
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pasture, jou knou how to fix 3 our talons, and ho\r 
to balance 3our flight %>hcii 30U are laden ^MtIl 30ur 
pre} I 3 ut 30U remember the taste of more dchcioui 
food , I lm\c often rcgaltd30ij «ith the flesh of man 
Tell us, said the 30ung \uUurcs, where man maybe 
found, and hou he may be known, his flesh is surely 
tlic natural food of a vulture \Vh3 have you never 
brought a man in your talons to llic nest? He is too 
bulky, said tlic mother, when we And a man, we 
can only tear away his flesh, and leave his bones 
Upon the ground Since man is so big said they oung 
ones, how do you kill him ^ \ou ore afraid of the 
wolf and of tlie bear, by what power arc vultures 
aiipcnour to man is man more defenceless tlian a 
sheep ^ Me have not Uic strcngUi of man, returned 
tiic motlier, and I am sometimes in doubt whether 
vrclmvc tlic subtilty , and tlic vultures would seldom 
feast upon his flesh, had not nature, Umt devoted him 
to our uses, infused into him a strange ferocity, which 
I have never observed in any other being that feeds 
upon the cartli Two herds of men will often meet 
and shake tlic earth with noise, and fill the air with 
fire M^hen you heir noise and see fire, witli 
flashes along the ground, hasten to the place vviUi 
your swiftest wing for men arc surely dcstioymg 
one anotlier, you will then find the ground smoking 
with blood, and covered with carcasses, of which 
many arc dismembered ond mangled for the convc 
nience of the v ulturc But when men have killed tlieir 
prey, said the pupil, why do tlicy not eat it? When 
the wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not the v ulturc 
to touch It till he has satisfied himself Is not man 

another 
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another kind of olf ^ Man, said the mother, is the 
only beast who kills that which he does not devour, 
and this quality makes him so much a benefactor to our 
species. If men kill our picy and lay it m our way, 
said the young one, Avhat need shall we have of 1 aborn- 
ing for ourselves? Because man will, sometimes, replied 
the mother, remain for a long time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when you are to watch 
his motions. When you see men m great numbers 
moving close together, like a flight of storks, you may 
conclude that they are hunting, and that you will soon 
revel in human blood. But still, said the young one, 
1 would gladly know the leason of this mutual slaughter. 
I could never kill what I could not eat My child, said 
the mother, this is a question nhich I cannot answer, 
though I am leckoned the most subtile bird of the 
mountain. When I was young, I used frequently to 
visit the ayiy of an old vulture, wlio dwelt upon the 
Carpathianrock^ , he had made many observations, he 
knew the places that afforded piey round his habitation, 
•as far in every direction as the strongest wang can fly 
between the rising and setting of the summer sun; he 
had fed year after year on the entrails of men His 
opinion was, that men had onlythe appearance of animal 
life, being really vegetables with a power of motion ; 
and that as the boughs of an oak are dashed together by 
the storm, that swine may fatten upon thefalhng acorns, 
so men are by some unaccountalble poiier diivenone 
against another, tilhthey lose their motion, that vultures 
may be fed. Others think they have observed some- 
thing of contrivance and policy among these mischiev- 
ous beings ; and those that 'hover more closely round 

them, 
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tliem, pretend tlmt tlierc is, in every herd, one that 
gives directions to tlie rest, and seems to be more cmi 
ncntly delighted with a wide carnage What it is tliat 
entitles him to such pro eminence vv e know not , lie is 
seldom tlie biggest or the swiftest, but he shows by his 
eagerness and diligence that he is, more than any of 
tlie others, a fnend to tlie vultures 
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